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SHEAFFER 


LIFE TIME PEN 





Painted by Coles Phillips expressly for W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co. 


CAdopted by Men Who 
Write in Big Figures 


HE “Life Time” SHEAFFER is the 

most important advancement in 
Fountain Pen manufacture since the 
original lever-filler, which was invented 
by W. A. SHEAFFER. It is larger than 
the ordinary fountain pen and holds a 
a much greater supply of ink. 


Its extra heavy gold nib with inde- 
structible iridium point writes with 
perfect smoothness and will stand 
the extra pressure necessary to make 
clear carbon copies—five, if necessary, 
just as easily as the hardest lead pen- 


cil, 


W. A. SuHearrer Pen Company, Fort Maptson, Iowa 
New York Chicago Kansas City Denver San Francisco 


AT THE BETTER DEALERS EVERYWHERE 





Life Time Pen 
illustrated, with 
clip, $8.75 
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A Finer 
Typeuwr'ter - 
at a Fair 
Price 


a 


AFTER FREE TRIAL 


Not a cent in advance. 








No deposit of any kind. No obligation to buy. 
iver comes to you at our risk for 
Decide for yourself whether you 
If you don’t want to keep the Oliver, simply send 
If you do agree that it is the finest typewriter, 
regardless of price, and want to keep it, take over a year to pay at the 
easy rate of only $4 a month. 


The coupon is all you need send. The Oli 
five days free trial in your own home. 

want to buy or not. 
it back at our expense. 


Our Latest and Best Model 


This is the finest and costliest Oliver 
It has all the latest 
It has a standard key- 
board so that anyone 


During the war we learned many les- 
We found that it was unnecessary 
to have such a vast number of traveling 
salesmen and 80 many expensive branch 


we have ever built. 





many “other superfluous sales 


Among the 900.000 


Oliver purchasers are 
such distinguished con- 
cerns as: 


Columbia Grapho- 
phone Co., National 
City Bank of N. Y., 
Boston Elevated Rail- 
way, Hart, Schaffner 
& Marx, U. 8. Steel 
Corporation, New York 
Edison Co., American 
Bridge Co., Diamond 
Match Co., and others 
of great rank. 








As a result, $64 now buys the identical 


Try this Oliver five days free and 
Oliver formerly priced at $100, 3 


prove its merit to yourself. 


rg THE OLIVER 


TYPEWRITER CoO., 


e 734 Oliver Typewriter Bldg. 


Chicago, lil. 


Shipmeanew Oliver Nine for Ove 


Send No a 


free inspection. If I kee; 


I bigs ‘pay ote at the rateof $4 ‘month. be 
© remain in you until fully paid for. 


This is a real free trial offer. 
u don’t want to keep the type- 
We even refund the out- 


No money is required with the coupon. 
All at our expense and risk. ° 
writer just send it back, express collect. 


My oii paint | is 
going transportation charges, so you can’t lose a penny. Re Sone pes 


@ me under any obligation 


ehoose to return the Oliver, I will 
¥. Fy our expense at the end of five days. 
amachine until I order it. Mailme 
oon “The High Cost of Typewriters— 
The Reason and the Remedy,’’ your de luxe catalog 


Mail the Coupon 


It brings you an Oliver for free trial or our 


e 
be copy of =, _booklet High Cost of Typewriters—The o and further information. 
dy. 


Canadian Price, $82 


The OLIVES oats dye 


734A Oliver Typewriter Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


Bea Certificated 
Electrical Expert’”’ 








‘‘Electrical Experts” Earn $12 to $30 a Day 
WHAT'S YOUR FUTURE 


Trained “Electrical Experts” are in great demand at the highest salaries, and the opportunities for advance- 
ment and a big success in this line are the greatest ever known. 
“Electrical Experts” earn $70 to $200 a week. Fit yourself for one of these big paying positions. 


= 
Be an “Electrical Expert” 
Today even the ordinary Electrician—the “screw driver’ kind—is making money—big money. But it’s the 
trained man—the man who knows the whys and wherefores of Electricity—the “Electrical Expert’’—who is picked 
out to “boss” ordinary Electricians—to boss Big Jobs—-the jobs that pay. 


° 
Age or Lack of Experience No Draw-Back 

You don’t have to be a College Man: you don’t have to be a High School graduate, My Course in Electricity 

is the most simple, thorough, and successful in existence, and offers every man, regardless of age, education, or 

previous experience the chance to become, in a very short time, an “Electrical Expert,” able to make from &70 


to $200 a week. " —— 
I Give You a Real Traini 


As Chiet Engineer of the Chicago Engineering Works I know exactly the kind of training . man needs to get 
the best positions at the highest salaries. Hundreds of my students are now earning £3,500 to $10,000. Many are now 
successful ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS, 


Your Success Guaranteed 


,So sure am J that you can learn Electricity—so sure am I that after studying with me, you, too, can get into 
the “big money” class in electrical work, that I will guarantee under bond to return every single penny 
paid me in tuition if, when you have finished my course you are not satisfied it was the best investment 


you ever made. 
REE—Electrical Working Outfit—FREE 


I give each student a Splendid Outfit of Electrical Tools, Materials and Measuring Instruments 


















absolutely FREE. I also supply them with Drawing Outfit. examination paper, and many other io 
things that other schools don’t furnish. You do PRACTICAL work —AT HOME. You start right COOKE, 
in after the first few lessons to WORK AT YOUR PROFESSION in a practical way. Chief Eng. 


Chicago Engi- 
neering Works, 


Get Started Now—Write Me 


1 want tosend you my Electrical Book and Proof Lessons both FREE. These cost you 1918 Samapenan ave 
nothing and you'llenjoy them. Make the start today for a bright future in Electricity. Gnteaae. _" 


Send in coupon—NOW, — ak edie 
ear Sir: end at one 
Sample Lessons, your Big 
Book, and full particulars 
of your Free Outfit and Home 
Study Course—all fully prepaid, 

without obligation on my part. 


L. L. COOKE, Chief Engineer, 


CHICAGO ENGINEERING WORKS, 


Dept. 434, 1918 Sunnyside Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


YOU CAN DO IT 


BOND. 00. vticcecccscos seeereecosceest 
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Classified Adwertising 








Agents and Help Wanted 


Agents and Help Wanted.—Continued. 


Patents and Lawyers— Continued. 








WE START YOU IN BUSINESS, fur- 
nishing everything; men and women $30 to 
$100 weekly operating our “‘Specialty Candy 





Factori anywhere. Booklet free. Rags- 
dale Co., Box 98, East Orange, N. J. 

BE A DETECTIVE. . Excellent oppor- 
tunity, good pay, travel. Write C. T. 
Ludwig, 436 Westover Building, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


MEN—Age 17 to 55 Experience unneces- 
sary. bg et page secret investigations, re- 
ports. Salaries; expenses. American For- 
eign Detec es cou 114, St. Louis. 


SALESMAN—CITY OR TRAV. ELING. 
Experience unnecessary. Send for list of 
lines and full particulars. Prepare in spare 
time to the big salaries—$2,500 to 
A Employment services ren- 
dered Members. National Salesmen’s Train- 
ing Association, Dept. 107, Chicago, Ill 

AGENTS—Large manufacturer wants 
agents to sell hosiery, underwear, shirts, 
dresses, skirts, waists, shoes, clothing, etc. 
Broad for free sample; Madison Mills, 503 

road 


5 TIRE 



















Ex e representatives 
the new Mellinger Extra- 
(No_ seconds. ) ee Baca 

Wholesale Prices. mple 
Mellinger Tire Co. 976 
Missouri. 


GENTS. 
use and sell 


Py Tires. 
8,000 Miles. 
sections furnished 
Oak, Kansas City, 


MEN, get into 





the wonderful tailoring 
agency business, big profits taking orders 
and your own clothes free. We furnish 
fine sample outfit and everything free. No 
experience needed. Write to-day. Banner 
Tailoring Co., Dept. 796, Chicago. 

RAILWAY TRAFFIC INSPECTORS earn 
from $110 to $200 per month and expenses. 
Travel if desired. Unlimited advancement. 
No age limit. We train you. Positions fur- 
nished under guarantee. Write for Booklet 
CM 28, Standard Business Training Insti- 
tute, Buffalo, N. 

$10.00 WORTH of finest toilet soaps, per- 
fumes, toilet waters, spices, etc., absolutely 
free to agents on our refurd plan. Lacas- 
sian Co,, Dept. 427, St. Louis, Mo. 

MEN WANTED for Detective “Work 
perience unnecessary. Write J. Ganor, 
former U. 8S. Gov’t Detective, 120, St. Louis. 

DETECTIVES EARN BIG MONEY. 
Travel. Great Demand. Fascinating work. 
Experience unnecessary. Particulars free. 
Write, American Detective System, 1968 
Broadway, >» A 

AGENTS, 
Gold Sign 





Ex- 











$60 to $200 a Week, Free Sam- 


ples. Letters for Store and Of- 
fice windews. Any one can do it. Big de- 
mand. Liberal offer to general agents. 
Metallic Letter Co., 431T N. Clark Street, 
Chicago. aes 

BE A DETECTIVE—Wonderful oppor- 


Write Wagner, 
Dept. 362. 
AMER- 


tunities; particulars free. 
186 East 79th, New York, 

BIGGEST MONEY MAKER IN 
ICA, I want 100 men and women quick 
to take orders for raincoats, raincapes, and 
waterproof aprons. Thousands of orders 
waiting for you. $2.00 an hour for spare 
time. McDonough made $813.00 in one 
month. Nissen, $19.00 in three hours. 
Purvience, $207.00 in seven days. $5,000 
a year profit for eight average orders a 
day. No delivering or collecting. Beau- 
tiful coat free. No experience or capital 
required. Write quick for information. 
Comer Manufacturing Co., Dept. M-34, 
Dayton, Ohio. 

AGENTS—200% profit. Wonderful little 
article; something new; sells like wildfire; 
carry in pocket; write at once for Free Sam- 
ple. Albert Mills, Gen. "asia 3145 American 
Bldg., Cincinnati, Obi 

YOUR NAME on 35 1 aan cards and case 
20c. Agent’s outfit free. Card and leather 
specialties. John Burt, Coshocton, Ohio. 

MEN—BOYS WANTED. Railway Mail 
$135 month. Particulars free. 
Institute, Dept. H2, Rochester, 








Clerks. 
Franklin 
N. 





GOVERNMENT POSITIONS are desir- 
able. $1400, $1600 and _ $1800 at start. 
Railway Mail Clerk and other ‘“‘exams 
soon. Let our expert, former Civil Service 


Examiner, prepare you. Write Today for 
free booklet. Patterson Civil Service 
School, Box Y, Rochester, N. Y. 





for 
easy 


GET PERMANENT CUSTOMERS 
Guaranteed Hosiery and Underwear, 
by our new Sure Success Plan. 
introducer ever—opens way to 

Beautiful sample 
commissions, prompt 
Wonderful Spportunity. Write ‘quick. C_& 
Company, Section B, Grand Rapids, Mich, 





Short Stories and Photoplays 


Short 
Copy- 
Re- 





and 
time. 
Press 

Louis, Mo. 


$25—$300 paid 


Experience un- 
Producers 


WRITE NEWS _ ITEMS 
Stories for pay in spare 
right Book and plans free. 
porting Syndicate (406), St. 


WRITE PHOTOPLAYS: 
any one for suitable ideas. 
necessary; complete outline Free. 
League, 439 St. Louis. 

PHOTOPLAYS wanted. Big prices git 
Great demand. je show you how. 
free particulars. Rex Publishers, Box 175— 
P 21, Chicago. 











$50—$100 weekly writing Moving Picture 
free 


Plays. Get book; valuable informa- 
tion; prize offer. Photo Playwright Col- 
lege, Box 278, X Y¥ 26, Chicago. 





FREE to writers—A wonderful little book 
of money-making hints, suggestions, ideas; 
the A B C of successful Story and Movie 
writing. Absolutely Free. Just address 
Authors’ Press, Dept. 89, Auburn, N. Y. 


AMBITIOUS WRITERS of Photoplays, 
Short Stories, Poems, Songs, send to-day for 
Free, valuable instructive book. “Key to 
Successful Writing,’’ including 65 helpful 
suggestions on writing and selling. Atlas 
Publishing Co., 509 Butler Bldg., Cincin; 
nati, O. 


PHOTOPLAYS, IDEAS, WANTED for 
California Producers. Also Stories, Articles. 
Criticize free, sell on Commission. To Be- 
ginners. Plot Chart Free—Correspondence 
Course or Experience unnecessary. Submit 
MSS. or write Harvard Company, 460, 
Montgomery, San Francisco 


WRITERS! Stories, Poems, 
are wanted for publication. 











Plays, ete., 
Literary Bu- 











reau, 175, Hannibal, Mo. 

SHORT STORIES, Novels, Photoplays 
edited, criticised, typed and_ marketed. 
Fred Willenbecher, Literary Editor, Allen- 
town, Pa. 

MANUSCRIPTS correctly prepared for 
publication. Copying—50ce per thousand 
words. Copying with revision—75e per 
thousand uth G. Taylor, Al- 


words, 
lendale, N. J. 





Patents and Lawyers 








PATENTS SECURED. Prompt Service 


Avoid dangerous delays. Send for our 
“Record of Invention’ form and Free 
Book telling How to Obtain a Patent. Send 
sketch or model for examination. Pre- 


liminary advice without charge. Highest 
references. Write Today. L. Jackson & 
Co., 135 Ouray Bidg., W ne. ‘e 

PATENTS—Send for free book. 
valuable information for inventors. Send 
sketch of your invention for Free Opinion 
of its patentable nature. Prompt service. 
(Twenty years experience). Talbert & 
Talbert, 4929 Talbert Bidg., Washington, 
D. C. 








Contains 








Songs, Poems, etc. 


SONG-WRITERS’ GUIDE SENT FREE! 
Contains valuable instructions and advice. 
Submit song-poems for examination. We 
will furnish music, copyright and facilitate 
publication or sale. <nickerbocker Studios, 








301 Gaiety Bidg., New Yor 
YOU Write the Words for a “Sone. We'll 
compose the music free and publish same. 


Send pene Poem to-day. B. Lenox Co,, 271 
Ww. 





125th St., New York. 

“WRITE A SONG POEM, Love, Mother, 
Home, Comic or any subject. 1 compose 
music and guarantee publication. Sem 
words to-day. Edward Trent, 625 Reaper 
Block, Chicago. 





WRITE A SONG POEM—lI compose mu- 
sie and guarantee publication. Send poem 


today. E. Hanson, 3810 Broadway, Room 
Aho See >) Se ee 
WRITE THE WORDS FOR A SONG! 


We will write the music and guarantee pub- 
lication on a royalty basis. Submit poems 
on any subject. Seton Music Company, #20 
Ss. Michigan Ave., Room _109, Chicago, 11. 


YOU WRITE WORDS FOR A SONG— 
We write the music, 


publish and secure a 
copyright. Submit poems on any subject. 
The Metropolitan Studios, 914 8S. Michigan 
Ave., Dept. 210, ‘Chicago, Illinois. =! 

DO YOU WANT YOUR SONG 
accepted? Send them to-day for best offer, 
immediate publication, and free examina- 
tion. Song writing booklet on request 
Authors & Composers Service Co., Suite 
566, 1433 Broadway, rf 

HAVE YOU SONG POEMS? I 
best proposition. Ray Hibbeler, D102, 
Dickens Ave., Chicago. 

















have 
4040 








WRITE THE WORDS FOR A SONG. We 
compose music and guarantee to secure 
publication on royalty basis by New York 
publisher. Our Chief Composer and Lyric 
Editor is a song-writer of national repu- 
tation and has written many big song-hits. 
Submit poems on any subject. Broadway 
Studios, 233 Fitzgerald Bldg., New York. 


EXPERT ADVICE by Famous Composer, 
How to Write and Sell Popular Songs. Free. 






































~ INVENTORS desiring to secure patents > 
should write for our guide-book ‘“‘How To sen Specialists, Box 494, New Britain. 
Get Your Patent.’’ Send sketch or de- = = 
scription for our opinion of its patentable ATTENTION SONGWRITERS! Our in- 
nature. Randolph & Co., Dept. 412, Wash- teresting pamphlet explains our method of 
ington, D. C. Professionally placing your work before the 
PATENTS Write f > id _— aoe reliable publishers. ie ig a 
INTS. e for Evidence o' ‘on- vitho a) ve, Superior ong udios 
ception Blank and free guide book. Send Tear wieedeae, N. Y 
model or sketch and description for free 
opinion of its patentable nature. Highest 
references. Prompt Attention. Reason - Lame People 
able Terms. Victor J. Evans & Co., 767 ——EE 
Ninth, Washington, D. a THE | PERFE( CTION EXTENSION SHOE 
PATENTS. Highest references. Rates | for any person with one short limb. No 
reasonable. Best results. Promptness as- | more unsightly cork soles, irons, ete.. 
sured. Booklet free. Watson E. Coleman, | needed. Worn with ready-made shoes. 
Patent Lawyer, 624 F Street, Washington, | Shipped on trial. Write for booklet. H. U. 
D. Cc. Lotz, 105 E. Wth St., 
"PATENTS, Trademark, Copyright—fore- 
most word free. Long experience as patent Farm Lands 
solicitor. Prompt advice, charges very rea- cae i * 
sonable. Correspondence _ solicited. Re- LOOKING FOR A FARM? If you are, 
sults procured. Metzger, Washington, D. C. en geen 2 oe Poo) Swe 
y EN = anc in An . to ° seg 
INV bt Ma i Ret deg Bs yy * a 4 counties, Mich., at only $15 to $35 per_acre 
for ideas. dam Fisher Mfg Co. St. | small down payment, easy terms. Excel- 
Louis, Mo. lent location. Special features and wwe 
PATENTS promptly procured. Moderate | of helping _ settlers Write for big free 
Fees. Best References. Send Sketch or | booklet. ar nice a: First National 
Model. _ George P. Kimmel, Master of | Bank Bldg., jeago, 50. 
Patent Law, 18F Loan & Trust Bidg., ss = - a 
Washington, D. C. Cc on page f 
advertisements 
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Easier to Earn*1000aMonth 
Than‘I8 aWeek 


The Inspiring story of Charles L. Berry. 


Sa - . ae ~ I owe my success to the day I wrote to this great organization 

T isa whole lot easicr to earn 1,000 a month for particulars of their system of Salesmanship Training and 
than $18 a week. I know—because I used to Free Employment Service. The answer I received absolutely 

. % * e astounded me—it Was nothing short of a revelation. I read how 

earn $18 a weck, and now I am making $1,000 hundreds of men after slaving for years at small pay, suddenly 
stepped to magnificent earnings. There was Warren Hartle of 

a month, I used to work mighty hard for $18 a 4425 N. Robey St., Chicago, for example. After ten years in the 


week—constantly w orried over money matters, i prio sesh service a iS 0, oh oee a est. he became @ 
a = rT taps aster Salesman and made ,000 in thirty days. 

WwW ith no chance to enjoy the pleasures and luxur 1eS George W. Kearns of Oklahoma City, earned $524 in two weeks. 

of life. He had previously been earning $60 a month. And C. W. Camp- 

bell of Greensburg, I’a., wrote: ‘My earnings for the past thirty 


The » y iscovere > roy ic Vv 

Then suddenly I discov red the way to big money. days are $1,562 and I won second prize in March although 1 
Quick as a flash my earnings jumped to $1,000 the worked only two weeks during that month.’ 
very first month. Since then I have earned as high In short, the PROOF was so overwhelming that I immediately 


P 9 . ; "og ¢ > amazingly decided to accept the offer of the N. S. T. A. to make me a 
as $2,140 in one month, And it was all so amazingly Master Salesman. This did not interfere with my work at all. 


easy! I do not work half as hard for $1,000 a It just required some of my spare hours at home. Almost before 
} month as I did for $18 a week. My hours are short— I aod a, found myself a thorough master of the Secrets of 
. . await. da $ MS Selling and ready to accept a position as Salesman with a big 
I am inde pendent—I travel—meet big men—and I company to which the N. 8S. T. A. recommended me. _ My first 
enjoy every minute of my work. month in this position netted me $1,000. In one step I left be- 
In fact, I do not understand why any ambitious hind my small pay job for the magnificent earnings and fas- 
man should work for small pay when big earnings ar dae - bBo ye ong Se sadas as iuilahna' tes Dik “able 

‘ suc 8 ach. For whe ave e s why I sugges’ ‘ou are ambitious to e 
are within such easy reach For what I ha done, place in the ranks of the big moneymakers, write to the N. 8. 


anyone can do. There’s absolutely no doubt about it T. A. Entirely free of cost you will receive a wonderful Look 
—and almost everyone has more advantages than I on Salesmanship, and amazing proof that no mattcr what you are 
had to start with. doing now ycu can quickly become a Master Salesman, in your 


spare time at home. You will read how others are figs | on 
e ive, tem and fifteen times as much money as they had ever 
How I Jumped My Earnings earned before. 
P y 8 : It was worth $1,000 a month to me to write to i ig S& F A; 
t may be worth that much or more to you. Just mail the coupon. 
to $1000 A Month There is no cost or_obligation. Address National Salesmen’s 
Training Association, Dept. 4-D, Chicago, Ill 
1 started as a farmhand, making about $60 a month. A case 
of sunstroke forced me to quit. Then a job as a clerk in a “ A 
variety store at $18 a week. Probably I would have gone on National Salesmen’s Training Association, Dept. 4-D, Chicago, III. 
indefinitely working for small pay if I hadn’t discovered the Please send me your Free Salesmanship Book and Free Proof 
secret of earning big money. I discovered that the biy money is you can make me a he J Salesman Pe ye a ee 
P imployment Service of the N. S. T = nelp me to a Selling 
in the Selling end of business and any man of normal intelligence position and send list of business lines with openings for Salesmen. 
and ambition can quickly become a Master Salesman 
Heretofore it was thought that a man must be a “‘born’’ Sales- NQMO  ccccccccdcccccccscccccsccccccce TETTTITTTI TTT rt t tie 
man. But now the wonderful opportunity to achieve quick and 
big success is thrown open to evervone through the Natiqnal 


O_o Se — ———-- —— 





Salesmen’s Training Association. This is an organization of Address ....... baenen be sENRRTESE THESE CRU SsseWETS : bweswesecs 
top-notch Salesmen and Sales Managers formed just for the pur- 
Dose of fitting men to become Master Salesmen. GP. érévcccs $80600b060600d00 cs00d0e00e0 BARR. os cetvcss cosccces 
} 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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WHITING-ADAMS 
BRUSHES 


VULCAN RUBBER CEMENTED 
The kind with perfect mechanical construction and high- 
est grade bristles and badger hair. They never shed hairs, 
cannot come apart, and wear for many years. 


Perfectly sterilized. Put up and sold in sanitary individ- 
ual packages. Infection cannot come from them. 


Send for Illustrated Literature 


JOHN L. WHITING-J. J. ADAMS CO., Boston, U.S.A. 
Brush Manufacturers for Over 110 Years and the Largest in the World 
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Public 


from the ground e course is 
i | mail in a short time—some have completed the course in 10 
wit om thea personal gupervieion 4 weeks. No previous experience necessary. Ro correspond- 
un ae cmp = an Jnstracter. ones Fae om in ea ty A pd new aut matte Sas 
nois; Director o L INSTRUMENT, ‘The vatrometer,” ED 
Fiizcie ve of Certified abife Accountants, and EVERY STUDENT 


saocia' 
of C. P. A.’s, including members 
Accountants. 
information and free book 


465-H ICA 


BECOME AN EXPERT 


CCOUNTART 


Executive Accountants command 
1] big salaries. Thousands of firms 

need gy Only 2,500 Ce: 
Accountants in U. 8. 


or are earning $3,000 to 
a year, e train you 

srecnte positions open for men and boys. Salaries up to 
thoroly by mail in spare time 3,500 a year. Beginners paid $125 a month plus Room and 


executive accoun' 

Knowledge of bookkeeping unnec- 

gaaney to begin—we 
e e 


ition of Cost Accou: ~ tants, assis: y alarge cam * ” 
the eo" Gies Send for FREE BOOK, ‘‘ Wireless the Opportunity of Today. 


Low tuition fee — easy terms. 


institution in the World 
ILL. 











earnwipiLt 


At Home By Mail 


rtified 


Board, which means more than $200 at the start. One of 
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CHAPTER I. 
PREMONITIONS. 


On the surface everything 
was placid and bright. The 
halls of Sea Glimpse re- 
sounded with laughter and airy banter. 
A profusion of flowers filled the air 
with delicate scents. Feminine raiment, 
mingling with the sedate black of mas- 
culine apparel, shimmered and flashed 
in the subdued electric lights. Through 
the open windows came the fragrant 
breath of early spring. As far as eye 
could see and ear could hear, the scene 
was one of serenity and joy. 
In spite of surface indications, The 
Gray Phantom, as he moved among the 


rH INTS of danger everywhere! 


wedding guests, felt a curious tension 
in the air. Beneath the festal mirth 
and glitter was an undercurrent of im- 
pending tragedy, so subtle and intangi- 
ble that only his acute senses could 
grasp it. Wherever he turned he 
seemed to hear warning whispers. 
Wherever he looked there were augu- 
ries of some approaching evil. He 
could not tell why, but the hour that 
should have been the happiest of his life 
was filled with vague forebodings and 
indefinable fears. 

In vain he tried to analyze his mis- 
givings. So far as appearances went, 
they were groundless. He would have 
dismissed them as being nothing but 
figments of his imagination if experi- 
ence had not taught him to heed the 
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mysterious sixth sense that now warned 
him of approaching danger. Often be- 
fore during his tumultuous career, the 
same kind of premonition had come 
to him, and never yet had it deceived 
him. He knew, as he murmured his 
responses to the friendly pleasantries 
flung at-him from all sides, that it was 
not deceiving him now. Somewhere 
under the tranquil surface there lurked 
an unknown peril. 

As inconspicuously as he could he 
withdrew to a corner of the veranda. 
His eyes roved abstractedly over the 
wide, moonlit lawns and the shadowy 
masses of trees in the distance. It was 
here, at Sea Glimpse, that he had found 
peace and wholesome diversion upon 
his retirement from the stormy adven- 
tures and stupendous exploits that had 
made him known far and wide as one 
of the most accomplished and fascinat- 
ing rogues of modern.times. A swag- 
gering, rollicking Robin Hood, he had 
gone from one astounding enterprise 
to another, with no thought of sordid 
gain—merely to assuage an inborn 
thirst for peril and excitement. It had 
been a mad carousal, and for a time 
it had given him all the thrills his na- 
ture craved. 

Then the woman had come. At first 
she had seemed little more than a child, 
but the vivacious brown eyes of Helen 
Hardwick had inspired The Gray 
Phantom with strange and tender emo- 
tions. Her fresh beauty and artless 
charms had exerted a profound appeal 
on the celebrated outlaw, whose ex- 
ploits had made a continent gasp and 
hold its breath. Her clear and vibrant 
voice had touched long-forgotten 
chords within him, arousing forces that 
had lain hidden in remote niches of his 
consciousness. Little by little the ro- 
mantic glamour of his career had be- 
gun to pall. New and inexplicable im- 


pulses stirred within him, and with 
them had come a distaste for the things 
that formerly had enchanted him. 


Helen Hardwick, with her warm, frank 
eyes and the wild-rose blush in her 
cheeks, had wrought a transformation 
in The Gray Phantom that all the forces 
of the law had been unable to accom- 
plish. 

In her quaint and subtle little way 
she had started him on the road toward 
regeneration. She had been his inspi- 
ration when he bent his keen wit and 
tremendous energy to noble and worth- 
while achievements. On several occa- 
sions she had stood by him when he 
fought on the side of the law, which in 
former years he had flouted and trans- 
gressed. Together they had shared 
perils and adventures, and now they 
were to share the greatest adventure 
of them all—life! 

Even now it seemed like a dream to 
The Gray Phantom. He could scarcely 
realize that within an hour the woman 
who had awakened his better self would 
be his wife. It seemed almost sacrilege 
that the white soul of Helen Hardwick 
should be linked to his scarred and 
blemished one. Yet it was so. Smil- 


.ingly she had told him that the scars 


had healed and that the stains had been 
washed away, and she had made her 
arguments so convincing that he had 
found no other answer than an em- 
phatic resolution to make himself 
worthy of her faith in him. 

Through the open windows came the 
sounds of laughter and small talk. It 
had been Helen’s own idea that the 
wedding should be performed at Sea 
Glimpse, for she had pointed out that 
it seemed proper that they should be 
married in the spot where The Phan- 
tom had fought his winning fight with 
himself. The house had been decorated 
lavishly by a crew of artisans from the 
city, and a wedding supper was to be 
served immediately after the ceremony. 
The guests, a motley crowd, included 
several who had been associated with 
The Phantom in the old days, but who, 
like himself, had changed their ways. 
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Everything was in readiness, but the old 


village minister who was to officiate’ 


had not yet arrived. 

The Phantom, his senses keenly alert, 
glanced sharply into the shadows on 
all sides. The darkness seemed alive 
with omens. The sense of impending 
tragedy grew more acute with every 
passing second. A sinister note seemed 
to mingle with the distant clamor of the 
inrushing tide, and even the gently stir- 
ring breeze appeared to murmur warn- 
ings in his ear. It was only his vivid 
imagination, of course, and yet he knew, 
as surely as if he could have seen a 
hand raised to strike it, that before 
morning a blow would be dealt him 
from some unexpected quarter. 

In a sense he was prepared for it. 
For weeks vague,and mysterious fore- 
bodings had haunted his thoughts. Of 
late the fates had showered favors 
upon him, and it seemed as though the 
amazing run of fortune that had at- 
tended him was too good to last. No 
longer was he an outlaw, a hunted thing, 
for his slate was wiped clean, and the 
charges that had hung over his head 
for years had been canceled in consid- 
eration of valuable services he had ren- 
dered the authorities. He had pros- 
pered, materially and otherwise. A 
happiness such as The Gray Phantom 
never had dreamed of, even in his mo- 
ments of wildest triumph, had come to 
him. He felt he was receiving more 
than his share of good fortune, and it 
seemed tnreasonable to expect that the 
red-letter event of his life should pass 
off without mishap. 

In one respect, at least, his premo- 
nitions had a solid foundation. He 
had made many dangerous enemies who 
might seek to even their score with him 
by destroying his happiness. There 
was The Duke, for instance, once the 
leader of a band of criminals, whom 
The Phantom had outwitted and humil- 
iated on several occasions. The Duke 
was now serving a term in prison, but 


many of his adherents were still at 
large, and he had sworn to-avenge him- 
self on the man responsible for his 
downfall. Then there was the highly 
ingenious rogue who called, himself 
“Mr. Shei,” one of the subtlest and 
most sagacious schemers with whom 
The Phantom ever had fought a duel 
vof wits. He, too, was behind prison 
walls, thanks to a brilliant coup exe- 
cuted by The Phantom, but his follow- 
ers had taken oath to punish the man 
who had humbled their leader. And 
there were many others with whom 
The Phantom had crossed swords in 
the past who were still smarting from 
the defeat administered to them. Any 
one of them might turn up at this, the 
supreme moment of The Gray Phan- 
tom’s life, to pay off old scores. 

The peril was very close, yet too im- 
palpable ta,permit him to act and fore- 
stall it. His roving eyes searched the 
shadows cast by the trees that bordered 
the lawn, but the’ only movement he 
could detect was that of drowsily stir- 
ring branches and the play of moon- 
beams. He left the corner of the 
veranda and slowly walked back into 
the house. Stepping into a dimly 
lighted alcove, he fell to watching the 
gayly chattering guests. Perhaps one 
of them was the enemy whose presence 
he had sensed without being able to 
identify him. 

As always, there was an air of gray 
elusiveness about The Phantom as he 
stood there in the palm-screened recess. 
Without himself being seen, he studied 
every face, noticed every gesture. 
Though in formal evening dress, the 
little touches of gray about him seemed 
the dominant note of his personality. 
They were evident in the thin sprinkling 
of iron gray at his temples, in the deep, 
luminous gray of his eyes, in the fas- 
tidiously selected pearl buttons in his 
cuffs and shirt front. Just now his tall, 
lean figure was very tense, stiggesting 
the elastic poise of a panther peering 
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out from ambush. Here and there his 
face was searred and lined. The full 
arch of the lips denoted the man who 
drains from life its ultimate thrill and 
yet is guarded against excesses by an 
innate zsthetic sense. 

In turn he studied each man and 
woman in the gathering. Some of the 
faces were strange to him, for among 
the guests were many friends of Helen 
and her father whom he was seeing 
to-night for the first time; but every 
countenance was like an open book to 
him. All his life he had been a keen 
student of physiognomy, and a single 
penetrating glance usually was enough 
to reveal-a person’s character to him, 
Experience had taught him to rely on 
first impressions, for his judgment in 
regard to men and women, based on 
that searching, all-revealing glance, sel- 
dom had been wrong. 

He was about to abandon his inspec- 
tion as fruitless when of a sudden he 
saw a face that arrested his interest. 
A stocky gentleman, having the appear- 
ance of a man of the world, entered 
the drawing-room from one of the 
doors in the rear; a languorous young 
creature followed at his elbow. In an 
instant The Phantom was all attention. 
The man, evidently in the prime of 
middle life, had an elastic step and 
carried himself with a slight swagger. 
A close-cropped black beard covered 
his lips and the lower portion of his 
face. The Phantom sensed a contra- 
diction between his frequent smiles and 
his restlessly flashing eyes, which 
seemed always to be moving up and 
down and from side to side. 

A baffled look came into The Phan- 
tom’s eyes as he studied the newcomer’s 
features. Undoubtedly he was one of 


Mr. Hardwick’s friends, and the air of 
informality and laxity in the observ- 
ance of social customs at Sea Glimpse 
probably explained why The Phantom 
had not been introduced. At last he 
had found a face that told him nothing 


and gave no clew to its owner’s per- 
sonality. The man’s most striking char- 
acteristics were the flash of his teeth 
as he smiled, and his nervously roving 
eyes; but neither meant anything to 
The Phantom except that the contrast_ 
gave him an impression of inscruta- 
bility. 

He stepped out from his retreat, and 
just then Clifford Wade, once The 
Phantom’s chief lieutenant, came stroll- 
ing across the room. Wade, a very fat 
man with a multiple chin, seemed to 
take his role of best man with great 
seriousness. He -was ill at ease, and 
his index finger constantly explored the 
lining of his vest pocket. 

“Is that ring burning a hole in your 
pocket, Wade?” The Phantom asked 
him, then added in Jow tones: “Don’t 
look around, but tell me if you know 
the gentleman with the black beard.” 

“T’ve noticed him,” said Wade, and 
his expression hinted that he also had 
been giving close attention to the black- 
bearded man, “but we haven’t been in- 
troduced, and I can’t tell you who he 
is. Looks something like a European 
—a fortune hunter, I bet.” 

The Phantom slowly shook his head. 
“I think not, Wade. My guess would 
be that he is of old American stock, 
and that he is only aping European 
manners. Wish you would keep an eye 
on him without letting him know that 
you are watching him.” 

Wade nodded, and The Phantom 
walked thoughtfully away. The black- 
bearded man intrigued him, and yet he 
could not tell why. He decided to ques- 
tion Mr. Hardwick concerning him, but 
he found his future father-in-law en- 
gaged in an animated conversation with 
a man of scholarly appearance, and he 
decided he would not interrupt. Be- 
sides, he doubted whether Mr. Hard- 
wick could tell him what he wished to 
know. Helen’s father had been a 
curator of the Cosmopolitan Museum 
for years. He was a renowned Assyri- 
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ologist besides, and his mind seemed 
to be everlastingly browsing among 
relics of the past. 

The more he thought of it, the 
stronger became The Phantom’s deter- 
mination to learn something about the 
black-bearded man. In all likelihood he 
was a friend of the Hardwicks, but on 
the other hand it would have been easy 
for an uninvited person to mingle with 
the guests. Little by little The Phan- 
tom began to suspect a connection of 
some sort between the black-bearded 
man and the vague fears he had been 
feeling. Finally he decided to ask 
Helen, who, with one of her brides- 
maids, had retired to her room to await 
the minister’s arrival. 

As he ascended the stairs his imagi- 
nation conjured up a picture of her 
with eyes sparkling, cheeks flushed, and 
with orange blossoms twisted in the 
masses of her chestnut hair. This 
vision of loveliness beguiled his senses, 
and The Phantom momentarily forgot 
his fears. Reaching the top of the 
stairs, he turned briskly toward the 
room she had occupied since she and 
her father arrived at Sea Glimpse. The 
door stood open a crack, and before he 
had time to knock he caught a glimpse 
of her standing before the dresser. Her 
wedding gown of white satin, with a 
filmy train of face hanging from one 
side, set off to perfection the firm and 
yet graceful lines of her figure. 

She was reading a note, and evidently 
its contents interested her deeply, for 
the lines of her profile were very tense. 

“Helen!” murmured The Phantom, 
and then he stood speechless, rigid, 
staring in utter amazement as he 
caught a full view of her face. 

The orange blossoms were in her 
hair, just as he had pictured them in 
his imagination, but her face was al- 
most deathlike in its whiteness, and in 
the depths of her eyes he saw an ex- 
pression of mingled terror and hate. 


CHAPTER II. 
‘THE BLACK-BEARDED MAN. 


ITH her lips quivering and slightly 
parted, she shrank away a few 
steps, then stood facing him, her fingers 
convulsively crushing the note she had 
been reading. Time and again she tried 
to speak, but no words came. She was 
trembling from the top of her lustrous 
hair to her satin-slippered feet, and 
now and then a half-stifled sob escaped 
her. 

From below came the sounds of 
laughter. A breeze was drifting in 
through the window, toying with the 
gossamer drapery suspended from her 
waist. 

The Phantom stood motionless, 
stricken dumb by the look he saw in 
her face. He knew instinctively that 
the hate was not for him, and he won- 
dered what had terrified her so. He 
entered and looked about the room. 
The bridesmaid had gone, and she was 
alone. 

“Helen!” he managed at last to re- 
peat. “What has happened ?” 

Her lips continued their quivering. 
She drew the palm of her hand across 
her forehead. He stepped forward and 
gently took her fingers. They were 
cold. The note had fallen to the floor, 
a crumpled little wad. 

“What has frightened you?” he asked 
anxiously, “Was it the note I saw you 
reading, or has some one * 

He checked himself abruptly, for 
each word seemed to hurt her. Her 
body writhed, but she was making a 
desperate effort to steady herself. 

“Some one sent me a note,” she said 
tonelessly, avoiding his gaze. “It—it 
frightened me a little. It’s really of 
no consequence, though. Has the—the 
minister arrived yet?” 

As she spoke she stooped quickly and 
recovered the note she had dropped. 
Her dull tones alarmed him, and her 
intense pallor filled him with anxiety. 
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Again strains of laughter came from 
the rooms below. 

“The minister has been delayed,” he 
explained, “but he ought to be here 
soon.” He paused and regarded her in 
silence, watching her vehement efforts 
to control her emotions. “Dear,’ he 
whispered, “you know that all I care 
about is your happiness. You needn’t 
tell me anything, but if you are in trou- 
ble I want to help you.” 

A wan smile lighted up her face, and 





in the same instant the crumpled note 


disappeared within her bodice. 

“IT know,” she murmured, “but 
there’s nothing you can do. I—I felt 
a little dizzy for a few minutes, but 
now I’m all right again. How do you 
like me?” 

With a gesture pathetically brave, she 
drew herself up and stretched out her 
arms horizontally, exhibiting the gauzy 
raiment she wore. She was all smiles 
now, but there was a strain of hysteria 
beneath her gayety. 

“You’re wonderful, dear!” he mur- 
mured, and then he felt an irresistible 
impulse to sweep her into his arms. 
Though for some reason she refused 
to confide in him, he could see that 
something terrible had happened, and 
the instinct to protect and shield her 
was strong within him. He rushed 
forward impulsively, but just then a 
knock sounded at the door. In the hall 
stood Wade and Mr. Hardwick, and 
the former announced that the minister 
had arrived. 

The Phantom shot Helen a swift 
glance. She was outwardly calm once 
more, but he could see she was strug- 
gling with repressed excitement. With 
a furtive motion she dabbed her cheeks 
with a powder puff, then turned a smil- 
ing face to the bridesmaids who at that 
moment trooped in from the hall. She 


seemed quite herself again as the little 

procession started down the stairs. 
“Mr. Blackbeard will bear watching,” 

whispered Wade in The Phantom’s ear. 
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“Have you learned anything about 
him ?” 

“Only that his name is Peyton Har- 
wood and that he’s backing a musical 
comedy on Broadway. The woman 
with him is Fay Winton, an actress. 
Didn’t invite them—did you, boss?” 

The Phantom shook his head. 

“I don’t like the looks of the pair,” 
Wade went on in low, confidential 
tones. “They’ve hardly spoken a word 
to the other guests since they arrived. 
There’s something mighty mysterious 
about them. They look like a pair of 
slick ones to me.” 

The Phantom was scarcely listening. 
Helen’s startling behavior had left him 
no time to think of Harwood and his 
companion. His thoughts were on the 
crumpled note, on the unforgetable ex- 
pression of terror and hate he had seen 
in Helen’s face, and he wondered what 
it all meant. She was not easily upset, 
and he knew that something of tremen- 
dous importance must have happened to 
agitate her so. And not only that, but 
it must be a matter involving a point 
of great delicacy since she had shown 
no inclination to take him into her con- 
fidence. The Phantom grimly reflected 
that his premonitions were coming true 
in an amazing way. 

The village minister, a lanky and be- 
spectacled individual wearing a sun- 
bleached frock coat and _ trousers 
bagged-at the knees, was awaiting them 
when they entered the drawing-room. 
A hush fell upon the guests as they 
lined up in front of the clergyman, who 
began to read the marriage ritual in a 
drawling and husky monotone. The 
Phantom tried to fix his mind on the 
spoken words, but his thoughts wan- 
dered. Without knowing why, he was 
in a state of palpitant suspense. He 
was all quivering alertness and high- 
keyed tension. He sensed an electric 
quality in the air which warned him 
that the crisis he had felt coming was 
not far off. 
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For long afterward each detail of 
the scene remained vividly imprinted 
on his mind: the gawky clergyman, fin- 
gering a button on his coat while read- 
ing from a small book with black, sil- 
ver-trimmed covers; the oddly assorted 
company and the solemnly curious 
glances they leveled at him; the \lilac- 
scented air that swept in through the 
open windows, and cooled his hot brow; 
the stout Wade standing at his side 
with a ludicrous bovine expression in 
his fat face; Helen, seemingly com- 
posed, though something told him that 
she was straining in every tissue, a 
picture of pale loveliness that at once 
enthralled and frightened him. 

Suddenly he saw her start. He 
looked at her,-and in the same instant 
her cheeks seemed to turn a shade 
whiter. Her shoulders vibrated, a rip- 
ple ran down the gentle curve beneath 
her throat, she drew a long, shudder- 
ing breath, and then she stood rigidly 
still, her dilating eyes gazing fixedly 
at a corner diagonally across the room. 

None but The Phantom had noticed 
her distress. The clergyman went on 
with his reading. Mr. Hardwick stood 
with head bowed, his dim eyes tracing 
a crack in the floor, while Wade once 
more assured himself that the ring had 
not vanished from his vest pocket. 

The Phantom gave a start as he fol- 
lowed Helen’s glance. She was look- 
ing straight at the black-bearded man, 
and the black-bearded man was looking 
straight at her. His bearded lips were 
parted in a faint smile, and there was 
a suggestion of a taunt in the set of 
his shoulders and the tilt of his head. 
The sight of him seemed to imbue 
Helen with a numbing fear, but grad- 
ually there came into her face the same 
look of intense hatred that The Phan- 
tom had seen there when she crumpled 
the note. 

He marveled. It was all very bewil- 
dering. As yet no one else appeared 
to have noticed what was going on. He 


looked again at Helen, and he saw it 
was all she could do to suppress an 
outburst of horror and loathing. The 
dominant thought that ran through his 
mind was that if looks could kill, then 
the black-bearded man in the corner 
would be already dead. The shafts of 
hatred blazing out of her eyes seemed 
as deadly as rapiers. 

Presently he became aware of puz- 
zled glances turned in his direction, and 
in the same instant the clergyman 
peered out at him over the rims of 
his glasses, as if awaiting an answer to 
a question. The Phantom looked again 
at the diabolically smiling face in the 
corner, and then he tried to pull him- 
self together. Once more he had a curi- 
ous feeling that a critical moment was 
near. He*bent quickly toward Helen, 
gave her hand a _ comforting little 
squeeze, and started to whisper some- 
thing in her ear. 

Then, with an abruptness that stifled 
the words on his lips, the room went 
dark. 

For a few moments complete silence 
reigned. The sudden transition from 
light to darkness seemed to have 
stunned the crowd into insensibility. 
Helen’s hand was pulled away from 
him, and before he could stop her she 
had glided away in the gloom, Then, 
as if each man and woman in the room 
had read an ominous portent in the sud- 
den going out of the lights, a chorus 
of shouts and excited mutterings broke 
the tense silence. Guests were rushing 
hither and thither, running into one an- 
other and loudly demanding what had 
happened to the lights. 

A fearful suspicion ran through The 
Phantom’s mind. His eyes were al- 
ready reacting to the gloom, and the 
scene was dimly outlined in the faintly 
shimmering moonlight filterigg through 
the windows, Instinctively he elbowed 
his way toward the corner where he 
had seen the black-bearded man. 

“Helen!” he shouted, but no response 
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came. A dull, sickening fear took pos- 
session of him. He wedged to the wall 
and fumbled for the switch he knew 
must be there, but no light came in 
response to his pressure on the button. 
Again he turned toward the corner 
where the black-bearded man had stood, 
brushing aside everybody who came in 
his way. 

Suddenly he stopped short. Above 
the noise and confusion rose a scream 
—a long, piercing, hideously vibrant 
scream that chilled his blood as it ter- 
minated in a groan and a gasp. 

A weird silence fell over the room. 
That fearful cry seemed to have leashed 
all tongues, numbed every muscle. The 
Phantom jerked himself out of his daze 
and groped forward. Finally he found 
a match. He was only a few feet from 
the corner at which Helen had been 
gazing. He did not see her, but on 
the floor lay a crushed orange blossom. 
It looked as though some one’s foot 
had crumbled it. Near by was a scrap 
of torn lace, and just beyond it lay a 
still, oddly twisted form. 

The Phantom advartced, bent low 
over the recumbent figure, and with a 
start he looked into the glazing eyes 
of Peyton Harwood, the black-bearded 
man, 





CHAPTER III. 
CONFESSION. 


THE figure on the floor sagged a 

trifle, then lay inert. In a brief 
moment the fluttering flame bit The 
Phantom’s fingers, and the match fell 
from his hand. 

The crowd, mumbling and whisper- 
ing in hushed tones, was surging up be- 
hind him. In the pale, ghostly moon- 
light the scene had an aspect of weird 
unreality. Mechanically The Phantom 
stooped, picked up the crushed orange 
blossom and the fragment of lace, and 
hastily thrust them into his pocket. 

“What’s up, boss?’ The voice, 
husky and rumbling, was Wade's, 
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“What’s happened to the lights? That 
was the awfulest scream I ever——” 

“Candles, Wade,” interrupted The 
Phantom, and the fat man lumbered 
away. The crowd pressed forward, but 
The Phantom brusquely ordered them 
to be still. Only one clear sensation 
stood out among the chaotic jumble 
in his mind. Indelibly etched on the 
scroll of his memory was the burning 
look he had seen in Helen’s eyes just 
before the room was plunged into dark- 
ness. 

Wade returned and placed two silver 
candelabra on a table near by, and The 
Phantom noticed abstractedly that his 
pudgy hands trembled as he lighted the 
candles. Then his eyes moved to the 
man who lay dead on the floor. He had 
fallen a few feet from the point where 
The Phantom had seen him just before 
the room went dark. The bearded lips 
were still parted, but now the smile was 
frozen and twisted into a ghastly grim- 
ace. 

Slowly The Phantom’s eyes traveled 
downward. On the wide expanse of 
immaculate shirt bosom was a-crimson 
drop. Just beneath the chin on the 
left the glossy black beard was matted 
and streaked with red. One arm lay 
across the chest, and the fingers were 
tightly twisted around something that 
was white and filmy. 

The Phantom gazed at it through 
narrowing eyes while a stabbing sensa- 
tion ran through him. A glance sufficed 
to identify it. It was a bit of lace of 
the same material as the fragment he 
had picked up from the floor. He cast 
a quick glance over his shoulder. Every 
eye in the crowd was fixed on the body. 
He could not remove the damning bit 
of evidence clutched in the dead man’s 
hand without attracting attention. 

Wade, an expression of stony bewil- 
derment in his fat face, was standing 
beside him. 

“Clear the room,” whispered The 
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Phantom. “Get the crowd out on any 
pretext you like.” 

“T get you, boss.” Wade, too, had 
been looking at the filmy substance 
clutched in the dead man’s hand. 
Crudely but effectively he proceeded to 
obey orders, and in a little while the 
two were alone in the room. The 
Phantom knelt beside the body and with 
a great effort wrenched the dead man’s 
fingers apart. Dazedly he gazed for a 
moment at the fragment of lace before 
it disappeared in his pocket. 

Wade nodded approvingly. “Better 
make sure there’s nothing else, boss. I 
don’t believe Miss Hardwick did it. 
She isn’t the kind that would pull a 
rough stunt like this. That piece of 
lace would have looked bad, though, if 
the dicks had seen it first.” 

His small and usually lazy eyes trav- 
eled swiftly over the room. It was just 
such a dramatic occasion as the present 
that was needed to lash Wade’s some- 
what sluggish wits to activity. He bent 
his huge body and picked a petal -of 
orange blossom from the floor. 

“Put that with the rest, boss,” he 
admonished, and the fragile remnant 
vanished in The Phantom’s pocket. “I 
guess that’s all. We might as well have 
another look, though, to make sure.” 

The two men inspected the scene. 
When they had assured themselves that 
there were no other items of evidence, 
Wade placed his pudgy hand on The 
Phantom’s shoulder, 

“You and I went through some ex- 
citing times in the old days, boss,” he 
said thickly. “I’ve piled on a lot of 
flesh since then, but there’s plenty of 
fight in me yet. I know how you feel 
about this, and I’m with you through 
thick and thin.” 

“T know it, Wade.” Despite his ago- 
nizing misgivings, The Phantom was 
touched by his former lieutenant’s 
rugged loyalty. “We mustn’t let the 
crowd get suspicious. I have a certain 


little matter to look after, and in the 


meantime I want you to attend to the 
formalities. I suppose the village 
authorities must be notified first.” 

“Just leave it to me, boss.” 

The Phantom cast another glance at 
the graying features of the dead man. 
The pale and fluttering light of the can- 
dles gave a touch of ghastliness to the 
upturned face and the twisted smile 
that still lingered on the lips. Then he 
turned and hurriedly left the room. 
Avoiding the crowd, he ascended to the 
second floor by a stairway in the back 
of the house. He decided he must find 
Helen at once, or at least learn what 
had become of her. Deep in his mind 
was a hazy suspicion that she had al- 
ready left Sea Glimpse. Unless all in- 
dications were deceptive, she had the 
best reason in the world for seeking 
safety in flight. 

A thousand confused ideas went in 
and out of his mind. It was comfort- 
ing that Wade did not think she had 
been guilty of murder, but then Wade 
probably had not seen the look of fear 
and hate she had leveled at Harwood 
just before the lights went out. Neither 
had he witnessed Helen’s startling be- 
havior while she stood before the 
dresser in her room a few minutes be- 
fore the interrupted ceremony. To The 
Phantom it seemed that all the circum- 
stances pointed only one way. That 
Helen had feared and hated Harwood 
was obvious, so the motive was ines- 
capable. He remembered that she had 
pulled her hand away from his only 
a second or two after the lights were 
extinguished. It had been three or four 
minutes later—perhaps a trifle longer— 
that the fearful cry had risen above the 
hubbub in the room. What had she 
been doing during the interval? 

The answer seemed obvious, and the 
crumpled orange blossom and the bit 
of lace in the dead man’s hand made 
the chain of evidence complete. The 
facts, so far as The Phantom could 
see, were unanswerable, and he doubted 
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if there was a criminal investigator any- 
where who would not, after a cursory 
survey of the circumstances, declare 
that Helen Hardwick had murdered the 
black-bearded man. 

“But why?” he asked himself. 

The answer eluded him, but he felt 
sure that she had been prompted to 
the deed by some overpowering motive. 
Doubtless she had been the victim of 
inexorable circumstance. The look of 
frenzy he had seen in her face prior 
to the tragedy had told him practically 
as much. At the same time it seemed 
strange that the woman who had been 
his inspiration and his lodestar in his 
striving for a better life should herself 
have committed what the world would 
look upon as an atrocious crime. To 
The Phantom it looked as though the 
fates were making a grotesque jest. 

He entered the room she had occu- 
pied. A remnant of her vivacious per- 
sonality and alluring charms seemed to 
linger in the air. There was a subtle 
fragrance, too, that gave him the im- 
pression that she had left only a short 
while ago. He imagined that her spirit, 
as white and stainless and radiant as 
the wedding gown she had worn, was 
throwing a hallowing spell over ~the 
room. 

Suddenly, as he stood in the pale 
moonlight slanting in through the partly 
shaded windows, he reproached him- 
self for having permitted the thought 
to enter his mind that Helen Hardwick 
was capable of committing a sordid 
crime. In that instant something 
stronger than facts and logic told him 
she was innocent. True, there was an 
ugly array of circumstances that ac- 
cused her in emphatic terms, but cir- 
cumstances had lied before. Probably 
a few words from Helen’s lips would 
explain them all away. At any rate, 
even if everybody else thought her 
guilty, The Phantom would proclaim 
her innocence in the face of mountains 
of evidence. 
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He fumbled for the electric switch. 
The room might contain some incrimi- 
nating clew, and if so he wanted to re- 
move it before the village authorities 
arrived and searched the house. He 
knew from personal experience how 
prone the police were to put the worst 
possible construction on even insignifi- 
cant trifles. There might be a scrap of 
paper, perhaps, or. 

But he got no farther in his reflec- 
tions. His hand, groping along the 
wall in search of a switch, was quickly 
drawn back. He peered sharply into 
one of the dark corners of the room. 
A faint sound—was it a sob or a whis- 
per?—had just reached his ears, telling 
him that he was not alone. 

“Who’s there?” he said in low, tense 
tones. Then he waited, but all he could 
hear was a quick intake of breath. A 
cloud passed over the moon, and now 
the room was full of shadows. He 
moved a few steps toward the corner 
whence the sound had come. Some- 
thing seemed to stir in the darkness. 
He was about to repeat his question, 
but just then he noticed a familiar fra- 
grance. His heart gave a leap. It was 
the rich scent of orange blossoms! 

He bounded forward, and a moment 
later a shuddering form was in his 
arms. 

“Helen—Helen!” he murmured. 

She tried to free herself of his em- 
brace, and he noticed that her hands 
and cheeks were cold, but his dominant 
sensation was one of immense relief. 
As easily as if she had been a kitten 
he picked her up in his arms and carried 
her to a chair. The toot of an auto- 
mobile horn in the distance told him 
the village authorities were already ar- 
riving jn response to Wade’s summons. 





* He thanked the lucky circumstance that 


had enabled him to remove the evidence 
in time. 

“There,” he whispered soothingly, 
“just calm yourself, dear. I do not 
know what has happened, but I want 
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you to understand that I am absolutely 
certain of your innocence. Don’t try 
to explain now—there isn’t time for 
that—but you will probably be called 
upon to answer a few questions soon. 
Just a formality, you know, but it is 
well to be prepared.” 

He found her hand and held it. The 
fingers twitched and fluttered against 


his palm. 

“Please—please leave me!” she said 
weakly. 

“Leave you? When you're in trou- 
ble?” 


“You must, Phantom.” Long since 
she had gotten into the habit of ad- 
dressing him by his nickname. “I don’t 
want to drag you into this. Unless you 
leave me, we will both suffer. My suit 
case is on the chair back there. I meant 
to slip away, and I had already started 
packing when I decided to stay and 
face it.” 

“Face what?” His hand tightened 
involuntarily around her fingers. 

She waited before she answered. 
“Harwood is. dead—isn’t he?” She 
spoke with difficulty, and her breath 
came and went in quick little gasps. 

“Yes, but what has that to do 
with He checked himself, a chill 
running up and down his spine. She 
sat very still, but her fingers twitched 
convulsively within his hand, and even 
before she spoke an agonizing suspicion 
ran through his mind. 

“Everything, Phantom,” she de- 
clared, a convulsive shudder racking 
her figure, “because—because I killed 
him!” 





CHAPTER IV. 
THE ROOM IN THE TOWER. 


THOUGH he had anticipated the con- 

fession, The Phantom recoiled as 
if he had received a physical blow. 
Her blunt statement left him dazed and 
bewildered. He had supposed she 
would be able to explain away the dam- 
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aging circumstances, but her words 
quickly dashed his hopes. 

“You killed him?” he echoed, for at 
the moment he could think of nothing 
else to say. 

Her faint “yes” was scarcely audible. 

He stared at her stonily, at a loss 
for words. The moon came out, and 
as the light fell on her he saw that her 
auburn hair was in disorder and her 
gown disheveled. A few rebellious 
curls trembled against her white face. 
Suddenly compassion surged within 
him, scattering the mists in his mind. 
Surrounded by terrors which he could 
not fathom, she seemed so pitifully 
helpless, so pathetically forlorn. 

Sounds coming from below reminded 
him that the investigation was already 
under way, and that they had no time 
to lose. 

“If you killed him, I am sure he de- 
served to die,” he stoutly told her as 
he assisted her to her feet. ‘Whatever 
your reasons were, I have no doubt you 
had ample provocation. But we won't 
discuss that now. I intend to see you 
clear of this situation. Unless we go 
downstairs soon, our absence will cause 
suspicion. They will want to question 
us, and we must decide what to tell 
them.” 

“We must tell them the truth,” she 
tensely declared. “Oh, Phantom, that 
it should have come to this! A few 
hours ago I was so happy! Now 3 
She broke off with a sob. “But you re- 
member our agreement, Phantom. We 
promised each other we would always 
do what we considered right, no matter 
what the circumstances might be. You 
haven’t forgotten already?” 

“No, but x4 

“I know what you think,” she inter- 
rupted. “You think that a lie doesn’t 
matter after a greater crime has been 
committed. You can’t understand why 
I should be a stickler for truth after 
I have taken the life of a human be- 
ing.” 
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“No, I don’t,” he declared emphati- 
cally, though the thought had not oc- 
curred to him until now. “But you're 
hysterical to-night, dear, and you don’t 
see things in their true proportion, 
Why not wait “3 ‘ 

Again she interrupted while she 
nervously plucked at his. sleeve: “You 
don’t understand, Phantom. You fail 
to see that there might be circumstances 
that make it necessary to commit even 
such a crime as murder. Sometimes 
there is no other way out.” 

It was a strange speech, coming from 
the lips of the woman who had taught 
him respect for the law, and had clari- 
fied his hazy ideas of right and wrong. 
For a moment he stood dumfounded, 
studying her face in the light of the 
moon. 

“You don’t know what you're say- 
ing,’ he soothingly told her. “‘That’s 
all the more reason why you shouldn't 
try to make explanations just now. In 
your present state of mind you are im- 
agining all sorts of things.” He paused, 
turned her face to the moonlight, and 
regarded her intently. “You have been 
passing through a crisis of some sort 
to-night, dear. I’ve been watching you. 
Your nerves have been on edge all eve- 
ning. What you tell me about killing 
Harwood may be nothing but a wild 
hallucination.” He clutched her arm 
vehemently. “Are you sure you killed 
him ?” 

“Positive!” She gave a low, hysteri- 
cal laugh. “If you look behind the 
potted fern in the corner you will find 
the knife I killed him with. I threw 
it there just before I ran. Yes, I 
killed him—and I am glad of it! I 
hated him, and not only that, but—if 
I hadn’t killed him something still more 
terrible would have happened. I com- 
mitted a lesser crime in order to pre- 
vent a greater one. It was the only 
solution.” 

In a dull way he pondered her sur- 
prising statement. He could scarcely 
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realize that it was Helen Hardwick who 
was enunciating this strange principle 
of ethics. But her words left no doubt 
in his mind as to who had killed Har- 
wood. The crushed orange blossom 
and the bit of lace were still in his 
pocket, and she had just told him where 
he would find the knife she had used. 
He had clung to a remote hope that it 
was nothing but an hallucination on her 
part, and that the incriminating evi- 
dence he had found on the scene of the 
crime was susceptible to a simple ex- 
planation. Now the last shred of hope 
crumbled within him. 

She tugged at his sleeve. “We must 
go now,” she urged. “I had to kill 
Harwood because there was no other 
way out—but I committed a crime nev- 
ertheless. The least I can do is to make 
a frank statement. Unless I do, some 
innocent person may be accused. 
Come!” 

She pulled him toward the door, but 
he resisted. In a flash he saw what 
would be the consequences of the con- 
fession’ she seemed determined to make. 
She had hinted at extenuating circum- 
stances, but he was familiar with the 
remorseless processes of the law. He 
pictured her in a felon’s cell. She 
might even be sent to the electric chair. 
The thought sent a cold thrill down his 
spine, and in the next moment his mind 
was made up. 

“You are not responsible for your 
actions to-night,” he grimly told her. 
“T have no intention of letting you do 
anything reckless. I would have been 
your husband by this time if an—an 
accident hadn’t intervened, and it is 
my right to look after you. I am go- 
ing to protect you against yourself.” 

Firmly, yet with great gentleness, he 
took her in his arms and carried her 
from the room. She struggled, but she 
soon saw that resistance was useless, 
and after that she nestled in his em- 
brace like a frightened, palpitant bird. 
In the hallway he stopped and listened. 
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From below came the sounds of voices, 
but the corridor was silent and deserted. 
He turned to the left and started to 
ascend a spiral stairway leading to a 
small tower. It was one of the addi- 
tions he had built after taking posses- 
sion of Sea Glimpse, and in the early 
stages of his regeneration it had been 
his habit to go there when the old crav- 
ings assailed him. Secluding himself 
in a narrow room, of whose existence 
only himself and a few intimate friends 
were aware, he often had paced the 
floor at night while fighting down the 
temptations that urged him back to the 
old life. 

Reaching the top of the stairway, he 
pressed a button. Noiselessly a door 
swung open, closing behind him as soon 
as he had stepped through. At his 
touch on a switch a softly shaded light 
revealed a simply but comfortably fur- 
nished room. There were neither win- 
dows nor visible doors, but through an 
ingeniously hidden ventilator came a 
current of fresh air. 

He eased Helen to the floor, and she 
looked about her bewilderedly until his 
intention dawned on her. 

“You—you are hiding me?’ she 
stammered. 

“Precisely. You will be safe here 
—safe from yourself. As for the 
others, they are not likely to find you. 
The existence of this room is a secret 
that could be revealed only by the most 
careful measurements, and they are not 
likely to go that far, I'll have to ex- 
plain your absence, of course.” 

She sank wearily into a chair and 
regarded him with a mingling of re- 
proach and admiration for his resource- 
fulness. 

“You’re doing wrong, Phantom,” she 
pointed out. 

He chuckled queerly. It struck him 
as grimly humorous that in this very 
room, where he had fought so many 
battles with his former self, he was 
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falling back into his old role of an 
offender against the law. 

“I am a fugitive from justice, and 
you are hiding me,” she went on. “That 
makes you an—what do they call it?— 
accessory after the fact.” 

He smiled, and there was a whimsi- 
cal twinkle in his steel-gray eyes. 
“Yes, I know. The Gray Phantom is 
once more at odds with the majesty 
of the law. It’s just like old times 
again. I suppose I should feel guilty, 
but I don’t a bit. I’d cheerfully break 
a thousand laws where you are con- 
cerned.” . 

She regarded him solemnly, then 
shook her head with an air of despair, 
but a softer light came into her eyes. 

“Rest, dear,” he said gently. “And 
don’t bother your head with ethical 
problems. I'll be back as soon as pos- 
sible.” 

He stepped toward the hidden exit, 
then turned and looked back. A touch 
of color had returned to her cheeks. 
Her eyes still showed traces of terror 
and anguish, but something soft and 
warm glimmered through the mist in 
them. He glanced at her disheveled 
wedding gown, at the orange blossoms 
in her rumpled hair, and suddenly he 
seemed to remember something. 

“They may search me,” he mumbled 
to himself as he crossed the floor and 
unlocked a small writing desk. His 
hand went into his pocket, and a white 
flower and a fragment of lace disap- 
peared in one of the drawers. Then 
he locked the desk again and quickly 
left the room. 

After the door had swung to, he 
chuckled softly to himself. The danger 
into which Helen’s impetuosity would 
have led her had been temporarily 
averted. She had been saved from 
blurting out damaging admissions, as 
she had been determined to do, and 
from the arrest and imprisonment that 
would have been the inevitable result. 
Slowly, thoughtfully, The Phantom 
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walked down the stairs. The immedi- 
ate danger was over, but her absence 
might arouse suspicion unless he could 
invent a satisfactory explanation, and 
her father would probably be worried. 
As he approached the drawing-room 
door, The Phantom searched his mind 
for an adequate subterfuge. 

At the doorway he paused and looked 
in. Evidently the break in the electric 
circuit had been located, for the lights 
were on once more. Suddenly a ques- 
tion leaped into The Phantom’s. mind. 
Was it merely a coincidence that the 
lights had gone out a few minutes be- 
fore Harwood was murdered, or had 
some one deliberately plunged the room 
into darkness just before the tragedy? 
If so—— But he did not pursue the 
thought, for speculation was useless un- 
til he had made sure of one or two 
facts. 

The guests were huddled in crescent 
formation across the roorn, and in the 
corner where the murder had taken 
place stood a tall person whom The 
Phantom recognized as Thomas Bes- 
som, a village functionary who went by 
the sonorous title of chief of police. 
He was conducting the questioning with 
a grave and solemn air which told that 
a murder case was a rare event in his 
experience, and just now he was inter- 
rogating Fay Winton, the actress, who 
had been seen in Harwood’s company 
during the evening. 

On the fringe ofthe crowd stood 
Wade, and The Phantom caught his 
eye and beckoned him. 

“How are things going?” he inquired 
when the fat man had joined him. 

“Not much danger of that hayseed 
finding out anything.” Wade disdain- 
fully jerked his thumb in Bessom’s di- 
rection. “He’s ninety-five per cent 
bluff, and suffering from an acute case 
of swelled head besides. Somebody 
found the knife the murder was done 
with. It’s that fancy paper cutter that 
used to lie on the table in the library.” 
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“Oh!Y’ murmured The Phantom. 
The knife, equipped with an ornately 
graven handle and a finely tapering 
blade, had been given him by a friend 
who was a collector of curios. He 
had shown it to Helen, and he recalled 
she had evinced keen interest’ in 
its unique workmanship. “Anything 
else ?” 

“The coroner has just left. He took 
a look at the wound and discovered that 
one of the main arteries in the throat 
had been cut. Say, that coroner is an- 
other smart Aleck. He said the murder 
must have been done by a very nervous 
person. Just as if murderers weren’t 
always nervous! Can you beat it?” 

The Phantom’s eyes narrowed. 
“How did he make out that the mur- 
derer was particularly nervous?” 

“Because the knife slipped.‘ Most 
natural thing in the world, of course, 
but it gave the coroner a chance to look 
wise. It seems there’s a deep scratch 
beside the place where the artery was 
cut. How is the bride?” 

With a start The Phantom came out 
of the brown study into which Wade’s 
recital had plunged him. “I’ve hidden 
her in the room in the tower. Has any 
one inquired for her?” 

“Only her father.” A frown creased 
Wade’s forehead. “Her turn will come 
before long, though. That rube seems 
bound to quiz everybody in the place.” 

The Phantom ran his eye over the 
crowd. A _ profile with a sharply 
pointed nose and a neatly trimmed Van- 
dyke arrested his attention. It was 
Roger Breese, once one of the most 
talented members of The Phantom’s 
organization. Breese had always 
shown a scientific bent.- After mend- 
ing his ways, he had tried his hands 
and wits at several things, finally drift- 
ing into the medical profession. 

“Tell Breese to step over here,” The 
Phantom instructed Wade. 

The fat man obeyed, and in a few 
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moments the physician was confront- 
ing his former chief. 

“Breese,” began the latter, “I want 
you to go to Miss Hardwick’s room at 
once and remain there until you hear 
from me. You won’t find her in, but 
the report is to be given out that she 
is suffering severely from nervous 
shock, that you are in constant attend- 
ance upon her, and that she must under 
no circumstances be disturbed. That’s 
all.” 

To obey without questioning why had 
been the rule in The Phantom’s organi- 
zation, and Breese, after a puzzled 
stare, hastened to follow out instruc- 
tions. 

The Phantom felt a measure of re- 
lief. Bessom had found nothing that 
connected Helen with the murder, and 
the report of her illness would satis- 
factorily account for her absence, at 
least temporarily. But her father 
might not be so easily hoodwinked. 
Upon learning that she was ill, he 
would naturally insist upon seeing her. 
Just then Mr. Hardwick, plainly ill at 
ease, detached himself from the crowd, 
and The Phantom came forward to 
meet him. 

“Where is Helen?’ was the older 
man’s first question, “I have looked 
for her everywhere.” 

The Phantom placed a hand on his 
shoulder. “You maustn’t be alarmed, 
sir. I found Helen in the conservatory 
a little while ago. The tragedy seems 
to have given her quite a shock. I took 
her to her room, and she is now under 
the care of Doctor Breese. He has 
administered opiates, and he has given 
instructions that she is not to be dis- 
turbed. She is sleeping now.” 

“It isn’t like my daughter to give 
way like that,” murmured Mr. Hard- 
wick. “However, the shock must have 
been great, coming at the time it did. 
I trust Doctor Breese will notify me 
as soon as she wakes up.” 

“T have already requested him to do 
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so,” was The Phantom’s glib rejoinder. 
“In the meantime you mustn’t worry. 
Helen has a very elastic constitution.” 

Mr. Hardwick nodded, and the two 
men turned to listen to the testimony. 
Miss Winton was still being plied with 
questions by Chief Bessom. She 
seemed a rather fragile young person, 
with coal-black eyes, dark chestnut hair, 
and a willowy figure. The chief ap- 
peared somewhat choleric, and The 
Phantom gathered that he had found 
a refractory witness in Miss Winton. 

“What I'd like to have you tell me 
in plain words,” rasped Bessom, point- 
ing a finger at the actress, “is how you 
and Harwood happened to come here 
together.” 

Miss Winton flushed a little. 
“Helen—Miss Hardwick—and I have 
been friends for quite some time,” she 
coldly explained. “I received an in- 
vitation to the wedding, of course. A 
day or two later I met Helen on the 
street. She told me I must be sure 
and come, and I said I would gladly 
do so, but pointed out that no arrange- 
ments had been made for an escort for 
me. Then she said it was to be quite 
an informal affair and I could bring 
any one I liked.” 

“And so you brought Harwood?” 

Miss Winton’s lips curled a trifle. 
“Mr. Harwood was backing a musical 
comedy that I have a part in. He al- 
ways treated me like a gentleman and 
took a fatherly interest in me besides. 
It was the most natural thing in the 
world for me to ask him to accompany 
me.” 

“Well, we won’t argue about that,” 
conceded the chief. ‘Now tell me ex- 
actly where you were standin’ when 
the ceremony started.” 

Somewhat reluctantly—or so_ it 
seemed to The Phantom—Miss Winton 
raised a hand and pointed. 

“Right there,” she declared in tense 
tones. 

The Phantom could scarcely repress 
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a gasp. During the ceremony, until the 
startling interruption came, his whole 
attention had been fixed on the ex- 
change of glances between Helen and 
Harwood, Helen’s agitation and the 
theatrical promoter’s irritating leer had 
engrossed him so completely that he 
had had eyes for nothing else. Now, 
as Miss Winton indicated a point only 
a foot or two from where Harwood 
had stood, The Phantom suddenly felt 
a twinge of misgiving. 

The chief gazed calculatingly at the 
spot to which the actress was pointing. 
Then he glanced at the window near 
by, and his deep-set eyes seemed to be 
gauging distances. 

“The moon was shinin’ in through 
that there window—wasn’t it?” he 
questioned sagaciously, “Even after 
the lights went out, you could see Har- 
wood pretty plain—couldn’t you?” 

A faint “yes” was Miss Winton’s 
response, 

“Well, tell us what you saw.” 

The actress swayed a little. Her 
lips were compressed into a thin line, 
When at last she began to speak, her 
voice was scarcely audible. 

“For a minute or two I didn’t see 
anything at all. Then my eyes got used 
to the darkness, and I saw Mr. Har- 
wood turning toward me, as if he was 
about to ask a question. Just then a 
white shape came gliding toward us. 
Everybody was running helter-skelter, 
so I didn’t think anything of it, but all 
of a sudden I saw something flash in 
the moonlight,” 

“Could you tell what it was?” 

“Not exactly, but I had a vague idea 
that it was a knife. I wanted to cry 
out, but I was so scared that I couldn’t 
make a sound. I seemed to turn to ice 
all of a sudden, and then Mr. Har- 
wood let out that awful yell. I started 
to run, and then—well, I think I fainted 
away for a minute or two, and when 
I came to it was all over.” 

A pause followed. The Phantom 
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waited in breathless tension for the 
chief’s next question. He slanted a 
glance at Mr. Hardwick’s face, but the 
older man seemed to find the conver- 
sation of only ordinary interest. 

“What about this white shape you're 
speakin’ of?” asked Bessom. 

“It was a woman,” said the actress 
in low and yet curiously penetrating 
tones. 

“Well, you saw her face, didn’t you? 
Who was she?” 

A shudder shook Miss Winton’s frag- 
ile figure. “I’m not sure. The moon- 
light wasn’t bright enough to give me 
a clear view of her face.” 

The chief came a step closer to her. 
There was a craning of necks and 
scraping of feet, followed by a tense 
silence which was broken by Chief 
Bessom’s next words. 

“Tell us who you think it was, then.” 

“Must I?’ The actress gazed ap- 
pealingly at the official. “You see, the 
person I thought it was is a—a friend 
of mine.” : 

“Makes no diff’r’nce. 
come out with it.” 

The Phantom strained forward. He 
saw Miss Winton reel as if on the point 
of collapse, but she steadied herself, 
and in the next instant her lips began 
to move and*a name, faintly spoken, 
broke the silence of the room: 

“Helen Hardwick!” 


You've gotta 


CHAPTER V. 
A NOTE FROM MR. SHEI. 


A GROAN escaped The Phantom. 

For a moment the scene in the 
room blurred before his eyes. All that 
he had done to shield his fiancée had 
been in vain. His precaution in con- 
cealing the orange blossom and the 
fragment of lace had been completely 
upset by the unexpected appearance of 
one who had witnessed the commission 
of the crime, and who had seen the face 
of the perpetrator. He found little 
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comfort in the fact that Miss Winton 
was not positive of her identification. 
Her uncertainty in that regard would 
naturally be construed as an attempt 
to shield a friend, and it would work 
against Helen rather than in her favor. 

He heard an exclamation of amaze- 
ment and incredulity, and he could 
scarcely realize that the hoarse, dazed 
voice was Mr. Hardwick’s. With a 
determined effort he pulled himself to- 
gether. Now as never before he would 
need a clear brain and a steady hand. 

“Your daughter is safe,’ he whis- 
pered in the older man’s ear; then he 
added in a tone of optimism which 
he was far from feeling: “I’m sure 
everything can be explained satisfac- 
torily. There’s been a mistake some- 
where.” 

He wedged his way forward, for 
Helen’s absence already had been no- 
ticed, and Chief Bessom was demand- 
ing to know where she was. The 
Phantom’s wits and fighting spirit were 
already rising to the occasion. He 
could no longer divert suspicion from 
Helen, but there was a certain consola- 
tion in the fact that at least she would 
not ster the humiliation of arrest and 
imprisonment. That they would never 
find the place in which he had hidden 
her tre was certain, and he would have 
laughed in derision had any one sug- 
gested that he might be forced to sur- 
render her. 

He walked up to the chief and looked 
him squarely in the eyes. Bessom stood 
with arms folded across his chest, and 
his face bore an expression which The 
Phantom could not interpret. 

“Somethin’ mighty queer about all 
this, Mr. Vanardy,” was the official’s 
unexpected statement. He addressed 
The Phantom by the name by which 
he was known in private life. “How 


do you s’pose the lights happened to 
go out just before the job was pulled 
off ?” 
The Phantom looked at the chief 
2C—ps 
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with new respect. He had asked him- 
self the same question, but more im- 
portant matters had come up since. 

“We've learned that somethin’ hap- 
pened to the fuse box down in the 
basement,” Bessom went on, regarding 
The Phantom with a slanting glance. 
“Maybe somebody pulled a switch or 
unscrewed a fuse, or maybe it went out 
of order of itself from sheer cussed- 
ness.” 

He stated the latter alternative in 
dubious tones, as if his untutored mind 
was balking at accepting a coincidence. 
The Phantom’s mind worked swiftly. 
Helen could not have tampered with 
the fuse box, for she had been at his 
side when the lights went out. She 
might have had a confederate, of 
course, but it did not seem likely that 
she would have taken another person 
into her confidence. It was more prob- 
able that the sudden and accidental go- 
ing out of the lights had offered her 
the opportunity she needed. 

The Phantom’s cogitations were in- 
terrupted by Bessom’s next remark, 
fully as unexpected as the first. 

“The medical examiner says the mur- 
der must ’a’ been done by a nervous 
person. I guess he was half jokin’, 
but it’s a sure thing that the knife 
slipped. The scratch beside the wound 
shows that.” 

Again The Phantom looked at him 
with new interest. An idea, a hazy 
and fragmentary one, had come to him 
when Wade repeated the medical ex- 
aminer’s remark, and now Bessom’s 
mind seemed to be traveling in the 
same channel. Evidently the chief 
was not so simple-minded as he ap- 
peared at first glance. 

“But those things don’t matter much 
now,” Bessom went on while The 
Phantom’s mind was still tracking the 
idea suggested by his previous remark. 
“Miss Winton says the job was done 
by Miss Hardwick, and I guess that 
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settles it. Seen her the last hour, Mr. 
Vanardy ?” 

The Phantom decided to spar for 
time. He wanted to assure himself that 
Helen was all right, and he hoped the 
now threadbare fib would give him a 
chance to slip away unnoticed. He ex- 
plained that Helen was in her room, 
suffering from shock, and that Doctor 
Breese had left orders. not to disturb 
her. 

The chief’s lips twitched at the cor- 
ners. “All right,” he said, “we'll just 
have a look at her. A look isn’t goin’ 
to hurt her, you know. Come along, 
Mr. Vanardy.” 





Reluctantly The Phantom followed , 


him up the stairs. There was a per- 
emptory note in the chief’s voice, and 
he decided that an attempt to break 
away at this point might only aggra- 
vate matters. Perhaps a more favor- 
able opportunity might come later. Al- 
ready an idea was taking form in his 
mind. He would rap gently on the 
door, at the same time calling Breese’s 
name. The doctor, recognizing his 
voice, would open, and with a vigorous 
shove The Phantom would precipitate 
the chief into the room, then run 
swiftly in the direction of the tower 
before Bessom could start in pursuit. 

He knocked, spoke the physician’s 
name in firm tones, and then a quick 
backward glance told him that his little 
stratagem was foredoomed to failure. 
The chief stood at his elbow, regarding 
The Phantom with an expression of 
mingled amusement and craftiness, and 
in his hand, ready for instant action, 
was an automatic. 

Cautiously the door came open, and 
Breese’s head appeared in the opening. 
He saw The Phantom and was about 
to speak, but just then Chief Bessom 
thrust the door wide open and cast a 
swift glance into the room. He 
chuckled knowingly, and the hand in 
which he held the automatic came up 
a few inches. 
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“Just as I thought. Your fib didn’t 
go down, Mr. Vanardy. Now you're 
goin’ to tell me where you have put 
Miss Hardwick, and you’re goin’ to 
speak quick. You’ve been actin’ mighty 
queer through this whole affair, and 
there’s nothing to stop me from arrest- 
in’ you on suspicion unless you come 
clean. It’s pretty serious business to 
conceal a person that’s wanted for 
murder.” 

The Phantom regarded him nar- 
rowly. The automatic was leveled at 
his chest, and with his free hand the 
chief was drawing a pair of steel links 
from his pocket. The sight of the 
gleaming metal gave The Phantom a 
horrifying thought. Helen was prac- 
tically a prisoner in the little room in 
the tower, and he shuddered as he con- 
templated what might happen to her 
if he were placed under arrest. 

In an instant his mind was made up. 
Quick and hard as a spring of steel 
his fist shout out, catching the chief 
squarely on the jaw. With equal swift- 
ness he struck out with his other hand, 
and, just as the official staggered back 
against the wall, snatched the auto- 
matic from his fingers. Then he ran, 
but out of the tail of an eye he caught 
a glimpse of Doctor Breese pouncing 
upon the chief and pinning him to the 
floor. 

“Good for Breese!” he exclaimed 
with a chuckle as he sped down the 
hall. “He hasn’t forgotten his old 
tricks, despite his Vandyke and his sci- 
entific airs.” 

At the stairs he stopped, suddenly 
realizing that Helen soon must be in 
need of food and drink. He could de- 
pend on Breese to keep Chief Bessom 
in restraint for some time, and he was 
in no immediate danger. Quickly, by 
a roundabout route, he reached the 
kitchen, and from the well-stocked 
pantry shelves selected a quantity of 
cold cuts and other foods, together 
with several bottles of mineral water. 
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With many a backward glance to make 
sure he was not being followed, he 
ran back to the spiral stairs. From the 
other end of the hall came shrill shouts. 
Chief Bessom was calling loudly for 
help, and in a few moments the valiant 
Doctor Breese would be overpowered 
by superior numbers. The Phantom 
could view the outcome without fear. 
Breese was a slippery individual and 
would probably manage to get away, 
and Helen and himself would be safe 
in the room in the tower. 

A tumultuous hubbub sounded re- 
motely in his ears as he reached the 
top of the stairs. The hidden door 
opened noiselessly in response to his 
pressure on the spring. Helen was re- 
clining in a big easy-chair, and he saw 
at once that she was sleeping the sleep 
of utter exhaustion. He tiptoed across 
the floor and placed the food on a 
table, then stepped up beside her. She 
was breathing fitfully, and the quick 
vibration of the nostrils and the quiver 
of the lips told that in her dreams she 
was living over the terrors of the last 
few hours. 

He came a little closer. There was 
something whimsically pathetic about 
the rumpled wedding gown that en- 
folded her like billowing foam. Its 
whiteness struck a sharply contrasting 
note against the look of anguish he 
saw in her face, and again he wondered 
at the strange mesh of tragedy and mys- 
tery in which she had been caught. 

His eyes slanted downward, and he 
saw a small square of white at her feet. 
Instantly he thought of the note she 
had been reading when he came to her 
room. Evidently she had been perus- 
ing it again just before falling asleep, 
and either by accident or neglect it had 
falten to the floor. He gazed at it 
abstractedly, but of a sudden his lids 
contracted, and a look of utter amaze- 
ment came into his face. 

“Mr. Shei!” he mumbled: 

He was staring at the typewritten 
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signature.at the bottom of the note. A 
look of grim intentness mingled with 
the bewilderment in his face. Mr. 
Shei! Again, in dazed tones, he mum- 
bled the name of the ingenious rogue 
who was his bitterest enemy. His en- 
counter with Mr. Shei had been one 
of the greatest adventures in The 
Phantom’s career, as well as one of 
the numerous episodes that had tight- 
ened the bounds between Helen and 
himself. 

Scarcely could he believe his eyes as 
he stared down at the signature. Mr. 
Shei had played his game with a deft 
and reckless hand. His brilliant mind 
and superb audacity had made him one 
of the most formidable adversaries 
with whonr The Phantom had ever 
clashed. He was in prison now, but 
through underground channels he was 
still in communication with a small 
group of devoted followers, and he 
had sworn to wreak terrible vengeance 
on the man who had brought about his 
downfall. 

Mechanically, without realizing what 
he was doing, The Phantom stooped 
and picked up the note. Swiftly his 
eyes glided over the typewritten lines: 

This is the last warning you will receive. 
You may think you have eluded us, but you 
are being watched every moment. Better 


take heed. Mr. SHEI. 
Per P. H. 


The Phantom’s mind swam. The 
wording was very vague, but every syl- 
lable bristled with ominous suggestions 
and veiled threats. The only thing 
clear was that Helen had become en- 
meshed in Mr. Shei’s sinister intrigues. 
“P, H.” was, of course, none other 
than Peyton Harwood, who had been 
posing as a theatrical promoter while 
acting as Mr. Shei’s_ representative. 
Mr. Shei had a habit of recruiting his 
agents in strange places. The Phan- 
tom could now understand the state of 
extreme terror in which he had found 
Helen when he came to her room. 
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Gently he inserted the note within her 
bodice, then gazed at her in wonder. 
Her white wedding raiment seemed 
doubly incongruous now. There was 
a hint of fresh girlishness about her 
nostrils and her lips. It had been one 
of her subtle little charms, but now it 
seemed to lend a grim emphasis to her 
predicament. 

Suddenly she stirred, then her eyes 
fluttered open, and she stared dazedly 
at The Phantom. 

“You here?” she exclaimed. “I must 
have been sleeping.” She shuddered, 
and the reflection of a terrifying mem- 
ory came into her eyes. “Has anything 
happened since & 

“Nothing much,” said The Phantom 
in bantering tones, resolving not to dis- 
turb her needlessly. “I have celebrated 
my return to lawlessness by knocking 
down an officer of the law. Did you 
rest well?” 

She nodded absently. “Have the po- 
lice been here?” 

“They’ve conducted the customary 
investigation. You have nothing what- 
ever to worry about.” He took her 
hand and squeezed it gently. “And it 
would be quite useless for you to ask 
me to let you out of this room. You 
see, I can be a terrible tyrant when 
occasion demands it.” 

She smiled faintly, but her eyes were 
grave. “They are not—not suspecting 
any one else?” 

“Oh, no!” he replied easily. “Your 
conscience needn’t trouble you on that 
score. You must try to eat some- 
thing.” 

He indicated the food and placed a 
chair for her at the table. He tried to 
relieve the tension with small talk while 
she forced herself to eat, but he could 
see that her mind was far away. Now 
and then, from remote parts of the 
house, came sounds so faint that only 
his highly sensitized ear could detect 
them. 
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“How is dad?” she asked abruptly. 

“T told him a soothing half truth,” 
replied The Phantom evasively, realiz- 
ing that by this time her father must 
have learned he had been deceived and 
wondering how the old gentleman 
would construe his daughter’s mysteri- 
ous disappearance. In the same instant 
he cast a glance toward the floor. The 
noises seemed to be coming closer and 
increasing in volume. Evidently the 
search was extending in the direction 
of the tower, but the thought gave 
him no concern. He was confident that 
nobody—not even the _ sharp-witted 
agents of Mr. Shei—would be able to 
find the hidden room. 

“Dear old dad!” she murmured. 
“I’ve been so terribly upset that I have 
scarcely given him a thought. I hope 
he is not worrying.” 

“Tf you will try to eat a little I'll go 
to him directly and reassure him,” he 
promised. “After that ‘i 

He paused and cast uneasy glances 
along the walls. The sounds, though 
still so faint and distant that Helen had 
not yet heard them, seemed to be grow- 
ing louder with every moment. 

“After that,” he went on, quickly 
composing himself, “you must try to 
sleep some more. You have been un- 
der a terrific strain, and you——” 

Again he paused, and this time he 
glanced fixedly at the ventilator. He 
sat rigid for a moment. Then he 
sniffed, as if sensing a foreign sub- 
stance in the air, and of a sudden he 
sprang to his feet and ran to the door. 
At his touch on the switch it glided 
open. Instantly the noise grew 
louder, and the odor he had noticed 
became more pronounced. He looked 
down the dark spiral stairway at his 
feet, and in the gloom he saw a gray, 
fluttering mist. 

“Smoke!” he muttered beneath his 
breath. 

The Phantom’s face was white and 
tense as he turned toward the girl. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
THROUGH SMOKE AND FIRE. 


[t was one of the few times in his 

life when The Gray Phantom had 
felt actual fear. A chill coursed down 
his back as he looked at the girl. Two 
perils confronted them, and one was as 
appalling as the other. The wraithlike 
wisps of gray he had seen while look- 
ing down the spiral stairway had told 
him the house was burning. It was of 
flimsy construction, for he had not 
had time to improve it materially since 
he purchased it, except for the building 
of the tower, and the flames would 
spread with great rapidity. 

For an instant he felt a dull throb 
in the region of his heart. Even if they 
should succeed in fighting their way 
through flame and smoke, they would 
still have to run the gantlet of the 
authorities. And beyond these two 
perils loomed a third, less tangible than 
the others, but even more terrifying. It 
was Mr. Shei. There was much that 
The Phantom could not understand, but 
no great imagination was required to 
see the sly hand of Mr. Shei in the 
mysterious events of the last few hours. 
And now the fire, coming in the wake 
of the other events, seemed entirely 
too opportune to have been accidental. 

He looked about him while these 
thoughts raced through his mind. In a 
corner of the room was a closet in 
which he kept a few articles of cloth- 
ing. He took out a raincoat and 
handed it to Helen. Already she 
seemed to have realized whaf was hap- 
pening, and now she gathered her train 
at the waist and put on the coat while 


The Phantom examined the automatic _ 


he had taken from Chief Bessom. Her 
face was white, but she showed no 
fear. 

“It looks bad,” murmured The 
Phantom, putting the weapon in his 
pocket, “but you and I have gone 
through worse dangers than this.” 


“[m not afraid—with you,’ she 
whispered, forcing a smile. 

He opened one of the bottles of min- 
eral water and saturated a handker- 
chief, which he placed over Helen’s 
mouth. Then he took her in his arms, 
and the descent began. 

The Phantom, with Helen’s hands 
clasped trustingly around his neck, 
quavered inwardly as he recalled that 
they were more than a hundred feet 
above the level of the roof. There 
were windows along the sides of the 
tower, but the leap would have in- 
volved desperate chances even if he 
had only himself to consider, and with 
Helen in his arms it meant too great a 
risk. His only hope lay in reaching the 
roof before the narrow stairway well 
should become filled with smoke. After 
that he could easily drop down to the 
conservatory extension, and from there 
on he would have to fight his’ way 
through whatever perils might still lie 
ahead of them. 

His mind was filled with conjectures 
as he hastened down tke steps. He 
knew he was in as desperate a situation 
as he had ever faced. He might reach 
the ground safely, and he might even 
elude Bessom and his assistants, but 
other and still greater’ dangers might 
confront him after that. A hazy sus- 
picion that had entered his mind when 
he first noticed smoke in the air was 
gradually assuming definite form. The 
more he thought of it, the more certain 
it seemed that the fire had been started 
deliberately, with a view to forcing him 
out in the open. If agents of Mr. Shei 
were at Sea Glimpse, they might have 
guessed shrewdly that he had hidden 
Helen somewhere about the house, and 
it was possible that they had fired the 
house in order to drive both of them 
out of their retreat. It was a diabolical 
piece of strategy, but The Phantom 
thought them quite capable of it. 

The smoke thickened with every 
step. Helen lay still and silent in his 
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arms, and now and then, as he passed 
a window and saw her face in the 
moonlight, she smiled up at him as if 
to encourage him. The heat, at first 
scarcely noticeable, grew. more and 
more intense. He turned up the col- 
lar of the raincoat and covered Helen’s 
head as well as he could, and occa- 
sionally he had to stop to adjust the 
moistened handkerchief, which was 
constantly slipping out of place. 

Now the smoke was almost: stifling, 
and the terrific heat was blistering his 
face. Every breath, accompanied with 
a scorching sensation in his throat and 
lungs, was torture. He had counted 
the windows as he passed them, and 
he knew that as yet they were only 
halfway down. He could see that 
Helen was suffering intensely, though 
she bravely suppressed all signs of dis- 
comfort. Another fifty feet of descent 
remained, and the smoke and heat were 
becoming almost unendurable. 

From the outside came shouts and 
the shrieks of sirens, signifying that the 
village fire department had arrived. 
He knew that its equipment consisted 
only of a single engine, and he doubted 
whether it would be able to check the 
progress of the flames. Down and 
down he ran, scarcely daring to breathe 
lest the scorching air and suffocating 
smoke should overpower him before his 
task was finished. 

Suddenly he stopped, then drew 
back a few steps. A tongue of flame 
shot up from the smoke-choked pit at 
his feet, lighting up the black depth 
with a lurid sheen. In a few seconds 
a vicious crackling and snapping told 
him that the fire had eaten through the 
walls of the stairway well. Where at 
first there had been a single tongue of 
fire, there were now a hundred, all 
of them reaching hungrily for himself 
and his burden. Already his escape 
was cut off, and in a little while the 
entire pit would be a roaring inferno 
of smoke and flames. 
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A sense of bitter despair seized him. 
Already leaping tendrils of flame were 
licking his hands. Step by step he re- 
treated until he reached a window. He 
looked down and saw black shapes 
moving hither and thither in the light 
of the moon. He wondered whether 
they suspected that he and Helen were 
in the burning building. Wade knew, 
of course, and he probably had com- 
municated the fact to The Phantom’s 
other friends, but they would find it 
impossible to penetrate the flaming bar- 
rier. If he raised the window and 
shouted for help a fire ladder would be 
raised against the wall, but that would 
mean that Helen would be arrested as 
soon as her feet touched the ground. 
This he would resort to only as a final 
emergency measure. 

She stirred spasmodically in his 
arms. He wrapped the raincoat more 
tightly around her. She was looking 
up at him as if to inspire him with 
fortitude. 

“Close your eyes, Helen,” he admon- 
ished, for his own were stinging and 
smarting from heat and smoke. ‘And 
don’t breathe more than you must.” 

Again he glanced out through the 
window. <A huge cloud of smoke, 
streaked with lurid stripes of fire, was 
obscuring the men on the ground. 
Bracing himself to renewed efforts, he 
ascended to the nearest landing and 
stepped around to a window on the 
other side of the tower. Ten or twelve 
feet below was a three-cornered gam- 
brel roof. Carefully he gauged the 
distance, then contemplated the insecure 
footing he would find below if he 
should risk a leap, and finally he looked 
into the face nestling against his shoul- 
der. 

“How are you?” he asked. 
equal to a little jump?” 

She nodded courageously, and he 
knew from past experience that her 
nerves and muscles would respond to 
the emergency. He let her down to the 
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floor, then opened the window and 
swung himself over the sill. For a 
moment, with hands clutching the edge 
of the frame, he dangled against the 
wall while his eyes picked out a footing 
on the roof below. Then, flexing every 
muscle, he let himself fall. Straight 
as a plummet he dropped, striking the 
apex of the roof with both feet. He 
swayed unsteadily, but in a moment he 
had regained his balance. He looked 
up and saw Helen’s figure silhouetted 
against the window frame. 

“Don’t jump till I give the word!” 
he shouted. Swirling clouds of smoke, 
and now and then a shooting tongue 
of flame, were hemming him in on all 
sides, Balancing with difficulty, he 
stepped a few paces away from the 
wall, then clamped his feet securely 
against his precarious perch. Again 
he looked up, at the same time tensing 
his muscles for a supreme test. 

“Jump!” he cried. 

Instantly she let go. A slender shape 
hurtled through the air, and for a mo- 
ment The Phantom thought his pulses 
had ceased beating. He caught her in 
his arms, and the impact almost hurled 
him off his feet, but with a frantic 
effort he steadied himself and began 
to walk toward the other end of the 
roof. Reaching the edge, he took a 
firmer hold of her, then dropped easily 
to the roof of the extension formed 
by the conservatory. Here the smoke 
was not so thick, for the fire had 
gained greatest headway in the other 
part of the house, and for a few min- 
utes both of them eagerly inhaled the 
crisp night air. 

The Phantom stepped to the edge of 
the roof and looked down. It was only 
a short drop to the ground, and it 
could be managed without difficulty. 
The fire fighters were centering their 
efforts on the other end of the house, 
and no one was in sight. Streamers 
of smoke swirled and eddied every- 
where, and now and then a streak of 
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fire leaped out from the interior. He 
looked sharply around the corners of 
the house, as if suspecting that some 
one might be hidden in the shadows. 
Then he signaled Helen. 

“I think most of the danger is over,” 
he told her, voicing an optimism which 
he did not feel, “but it is just possible 
that we shall have another little ad- 
venture. I hope you have gotten over 
the foolish idea that you must give 
yourself up to the authorities?” 

Her head leaned wearily against his 
shoulder. All her capacity for emo- 
tion seemed to have been drained by 
the horrible experience she had passed 
through. Her figure shuddered within 
the ample folds of the raincoat. 

“T’ll do whatever you say, Phantom,” 
she murmured. ‘Besides, there is 
something that must be done—some- 
thing I couldn’t think of before. I 
seem to have been wandering in a daze 
ever since—since I killed Harwood.” 
She shuddered again. “What time is 
it, Phantom ?” 

In the moonlight he looked at his 
watch, With a start he saw that it was 
not yet midnight. Each minute of the 
past few hours had been crowded with 
excitement. 

“We can get back to New York in 
two hours,” she observed when he had 
told her the time. 

“In one, if necessary.” He regarded 
her quizzically. Her face, like his own, 
was blistered and stained, and her hair 
tumbled in confusion over her shoul- 
ders. “But New York may not be the 
safest place for us just now.” 

“We are not going all the way. 
There’s a place in Westchester County 
where—Phantom, do you still know 
how to crack a safe?” 

“What?” he exclaimed. Her grave 
face told him she was not jesting. He 
looked at the smoke and flame eddying 
up from the other end of the ‘house. 
In a little while Sea Glimpse would be 
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3 
reduced to ashes and ruins, and it cally. “We are going to do things that 
t seemed as though his good resolutions dad mustn’t know anything about.” 
; were being wrecked along with his Again he stared intently into the 
; property. “Crack a safe?” he echoed. shadows on the ground. There was no 
‘ She nodded in a matter-of-fact way, one in sight. He jumped from the roof 
i as if safe-cracking were an ordinary and easily caught her in his arms as 
ht thing. she leaped after him. Then he peered 
“Why, I suppose so,” he admitted. around the corner toward the point 
: “I haven’t forgotten the tricks, and all where the spectators stood. Doubtless 
i I need is a few tools.” her father was one of the group, but 
; “And you haven’t any scruples about he did not like to leave Helen while 
} it?” he went to look for him, and he had 
“None at all.” He looked in amaze- ®nough respect for Chief Bessom’s vig- 
i ment at the woman who had guided his ilance to hesitate about taking her with 
feet away from the old life, who had im. Yet she was right in that her 
4 been his inspiration and his preceptress. 4ther’s anxiety must be relieved. 
, “I am sure anything you suggest must He was in a quandary, and just then 
f be all right. Shall we start?” he saw a shadow move toward the 
i “Just one thing more. You are not point where they were standing. In- 
\ afraid to enter a haunted house, Phan- ‘tinctively his hand went to his hip 
4 tom ?” pocket, but just then the approaching 
i He laughed, then stared at her with figure stepped into the moonlight, and 
i grave concern. Had her reason been ‘"stantly he recognized one of his 
f unbalanced by her recent terrors? He form er associates. He. gave a low 
} scanned her face and looked into her Whistle. 
ih eyes, but he saw no sign of mental The figure looked up,’ then came 
i aberration. All he saw was a look of CAttiously forward. He __ recoiled 
: grim intentness and a lingering rem- Sharply as Helen and The Phantom 
K nant of the fear and anguish that had ‘Stepped out of the shadows,  - 
) been stamped on her features earlier “Holy mackerel!” he exclaimed. 
‘ in the evening. “We've been looking for you two 
% “If there is such a place I would ¢Verywhere. We thought you——” 
certainly like to see it,” he told her. “We're only a bit scorched, as you 
s “You know I have a little roadster see,” The Phantom interrupted. “I 
i that’s a veritable fiend for speed.” He want you to look up Mr. Hardwick at 
: glanced in the direction of the garage. Once and tell him his daughter is safe. 
“Then let’s hurry. But first we must He will have to be content with that 
4 reassure dad. I am certain he must be fr the present. : 
it terribly worried.” The other looked at him queerly. 
" The Phantom glanced dubiously to- ‘Mysterious as the deuce,” he re- 
ward the other side of the house. The ™@tked, “but whatever you say goes. 
flames were rapidly approaching the With that he walked away. The 
) conservatory extension. Now and then Phantom took Helen’s arm, and they 
i a puff of wind scattered the clouds, and rept cautiously forward. The flames 
i" he saw a huddled group intently watch- were spreading, and huge clouds now 
i ing the progress of the fire. and then enveloped them, facilitating 
f “Couldn’t we take him along?” he their progress. The garage, screened 
Ht suggested. by a clump of trees, was about a stone’s 
i “Impossible,” she declared emphati- throw from the house, and they were 
i 
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moving steadily toward it. Whenever 
the waves of smoke scattered they got 
down on their hands and knees and 
crawled, or waited in the shadow of a 
tree until a cloud obscured the moon. 

Suddenly The Phantom clutched 
Helen’s arm more firmly. A puff of 
wind had suddenly dissipated the cloud 
of smoke in which they had been en- 
folded. Even before he could hear or 
see anything The Phantom sensed dan- 
ger. He whirled quickly, just in time 
to see Chief Bessom scuttling toward 
them. In the chief’s hand was a leveled 
pistol. 

“Up with ’em!” he commanded. 

The Phantom had no time to draw. 
For the moment it would be useless to 
resist, and he raised his hands. 

“T’ve been lookin’ for the pair of you 
for some time!” Bessom explained, 
chuckling. “Thought you’d given me 
the slip, didn’t you? I’ve got a goose 
to pick with you, Mr. Vanardy. That 
was an awful wallop you handed me, 
and then you rubbed it in by swipin’ my 
gat. Steady now!” 

Cautiously, as if profiting from his 
previous experience with The Phan- 
tom, he came a few steps closer, Lev- 
eling the pistol with one hand, he drew 
a pair of steel links from his pocket 
with the other. 

“Reach ’em out!” he ordered. “No 
funny motions now. A single false 
step and I drill you.” 

The Phantom was tense in every 
muscle. With an air of resignation he 
held out his hands horizontally to re- 
ceive the handcuffs. He heard Helen’s 
quick breathing at his back as he pre- 
pared for. one of the swift gymnastic 
feats which in the past he had prac- 
ticed on some of the shrewdest man 
hunters in the country. 

The steel links gleamed in the moon- 
light as Bessom continued to advance. 
The Phantom, his jaw drooping decep- 
tively, waited with a hangdog air, as 


if realizing that he was helpless. Now 
the steel links were almost touching the 
tips of his fingers. Suddenly, with a 
motion suggesting a jack-in-the-box, he 
leaped into the air, descending on the 
chief’s shoulders with a force that 
hurled the official to the ground. A 
swift blow on the wrist forced Bessom 
to drop the pistol, and in the next mo- 
ment The Phantom wrenched the links 
from his hands. Then the chief, still 
dazed from the suddenness of the at- 
tack, was jerked to his feet and pulled 
toward a tree, and before he could re- 
cover from his stupefaction his arms 
were drawn around the trunk of the 
tree and the handcuffs snapped around 
his wrists. 

“Thanks, Bessom,” said The Phan- 
tom calmly as he picked up and pock- 
eted the weapon the chief had dropped. 
“The extra pistol may come in handy 
before the night is over. And don’t 
feel too bad about it. You aren’t the 
first victim of that little trick.” 

Then he took Helen’s hand, and both 
ran toward the garage. Bessom was 
securely manacled to the tree, but al- 
ready he was calling loudly for help, 
and haste was necessary. The Phan- 
tom shot quick glances in all directions 
as they spel on. Unless his premoni- 
tions deceived him, Chief Bessom was 
not the only foe with whom he would 
have to contend. He had well-defined 
suspicions that agents of Mr. Shei were 
lurking not far away, and utmost cau- 
tion was still needed. 

They were at the garage now, and 
he opened the door. The same instinct 
that on numerous occasions had warned 
him of peril caused him to peer sharply 
into the corners as his hand fumbled 
for the light switch. In the distance, 
beyond a curtain of drifting masses of 
smoke, sounded Chief Bessom’s shouts 
for help. Now he had found the 
switch, but something warned him not 
to press it. He whispered to Helen to 
get behind him, and again his sharp 
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glance swept the corners. He could not 
be sure, but he thought a shape was 
stirring among the shadows. 

Suddenly he ducked, in the same in- 
stant darting out an arm and throwing 
Helen to the floor. To the accompani- 
ment of a crack, a gleam of fire shot 
out of the darkness, and a missile 
whizzed over his head. Another.crack 
and another sizzling streak of fire fol- 
lowed the first. 

“Lie still!” he whispered to Helen, at 
the same moment snatching out one of 
Chief Bessom’s pistols. Thrice he 
pulled the trigger, aiming in the direc- 
tion whence the two flashes of fire had 
come, and a sharp scream of pain told 
that at least one of the bullets had 
found its mark. Still crouching close 
to the floor, he reached out a hand and 
pressed the electric switch. 

On the floor, writhing in agony, lay 
aman. The Phantom, seeing that the 
pistol had fallen from his hand, got up 
and approached him. 

“Just as I thought,” he mumbled, 
studying the man’s face and noting cer- 
tain well-defined characteristics. 

At a glance he saw that the man was 
not an officer, for his features plainly 
told that he belonged in the opposite 
sphere of society. Probably one of Mr. 
Shei’s agents, he reflected, and un- 
doubtedly he had stationed himself in 
the garage on the assumption that The 
Phantom and Helen would try to es- 
cape in one of the cars. A quick ex- 
amination showed that the man was 
suffering from nothing more serious 
than a flesh wound in the hip. 

The Phantom would have liked ‘to 
question him, but as he looked out 
through the scattering smoke he saw 
several men running in Chief Bessom’s 
direction. A swift inspection showed 
him that the roadster had not been put 
out of commission. Perhaps the 
wounded man had meant to disable the 
car, but had been prevented from doing 
so by the premature arrival of Helen 


and himself. He swung Helen to the 
seat, jumped up beside her, and with 
a snort the roadster darted out of the 
garage and took the roadway. 

A group of men, presumably headed 
by Chief Bessom, were seen running 
wildly toward the garage, but already 
the car was screened from their sight 
by a clump of trees. The Phantom’s 
lips contracted into a grim line, for he 
guessed that dangers far more serious 
than those presented by Chief Bessom 
still awaited them. If, as he strongly 
suspected, Mr. Shei’s agents had 
burned the house in order to force 
Helen and himself out of their place 
of hiding, they would also take drastic 
measures to prevent their escape. The 
shots fired at them in the garage were 
probably only the beginning. 

A few minutes later, just as the road- 
ster raced giddily over a crossing, his 
conjectures were verified. He glanced 
over his shoulder and saw a large car, 
its bright yellow gleaming in the moon- 
light, leaping out from a fork of the 
road. His foot touched the accelerator, 
and ‘the little roadster pitched forward 
at a speed that instantly lengthened the 
distance between it and the larger car. 

He glanced at Helen. Not only did 
she show no sign of fear, but she 
looked as though she actually relished 
the adventure. The smooth roadway 
stretched in a long, unbending line be- 
fore him, and once more he looked 
back. The pursuing car contained 
three men, including the driver; one 
of them was leaning sideways from his 
seat, and in his hand was something 
that flashed in the moonlight. 

“Bend down,” The Phantom told 
Helen; then he leaned over the wheel, 
and, by a succession of deft little turns, 
zigzagged the car hither and thither 
across the width of the road. A shot, 
aimed low to puncture one of the tires, 
rang out behind him, but the roadster’s 
twisting course defeated the aim of the 
man who had fired it. Once more a 
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crack sounded in the rear, but again 
the bullet went wild, kicking up a little 
cloud of dust at one side of the road. 

No more shots came, but the motion 
lost by the zigzagging movements of the 
roadster had enabled thé other car to 
lessen the distance between them. The 
man who had fired the bullets was 
standing erect behind the driver’s seat, 
and he was shouting loud warnings that 
he would shoot to kill unless the road- 
ster was brought to a stop. The Phan- 
tom glanced ahead. As far as his eye 
could reach, no vehicles were coming 
from the opposite direction, and the 
road seemed to extend for miles in a 
straight line. 

“Take the wheel,” he told Helen. 
She was an expert driver, as she had 
proved on many occasions, and she 
managed the car with a sureness of 
touch equal to The Phantom’s. The 
wind roared in their ears, and the scen- 
ery was a blur of lights and shadows. 
The Phantom, scarcely turning in his 
seat, took out one of his pistols. Look- 
ing behind him from the corner of an 
eye, he took careful aim—and The 
Phantom’s aim was reputed to be as 
sure as any man’s. The distance be- 
tween the two cars had dwindled to 
almost nothing when he pulled on the 
trigger. A crack cut through the roar 
of the wind, and the man standing in 
the pursuing car jerked back the hand 
in which a pistol had been clutched a 
second ago. 

The Phantom laughed softly, then 
pressed the trigger again, this time aim- 
ing at one of the front tires. A loud 
explosive roar told that once more his 
aim had been true. The larger car, 
now running on a flat tire, fell grad- 
ually behind and finally stopped. 

Again The Phantom took the wheel. 
He had enough faith in his roadster 
to know that the yellow car had been 
permanently outdistanced. 

“Where is this haunted house you 
spoke of?” he inquired of Helen. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE HAUNTED HOUSE. 


FoR a time they rode in silence, The 

Phantom now and then slanting a 
curious glance at Helen. Their adven- 
tures had had an exhilarating effect 
upon her, but now her face was grave 
again. She had given him explicit 
directions for reaching the haunted 
house, and he wondered what fresh sur- 
prises she had in store for him, The 
somber mood into which she had fallen 
hinted at something tragic and mysti- 
fying. 

She had offered no explanations, and 
he supposed she had excellent reasons 
for secrecy. Perhaps the solution of 
the mystery would be found in the 
place which, in half-bantering tones, she 
had designated as the haunted house. 
But The Phantom did not try to reason 
things out; he was content to await 
developments. Even now he could 
scarcely realize that the girl at his side 
had admitted she was the perpetrator 
of a murder. Time and again he tried 
to tell himself that there was a mistake 
somewhere, that perhaps she was labor- 
ing under a delusion of some kind. Yet 
her admission had been made so frankly 
and artlessly that he was forced to the 
conclusion that she had told him the 
truth. He remembered her saying that 
she had killed Harwood in order to 
prevent a still greater crime, and the 
statement had sounded convincing. 

Occasionally he looked back, but for 
more than twenty minutes theré had 
been no sign of pursuit. They were 
gliding along a road skirting the Con- 
necticut shore line. It was a favorite 
thoroughfare with drivers of pleasure 
cars, but now it was practically de- 
serted. Even now The Phantom was 
not wholly at ease, for he surmised that 
Chief Bessom must by this time have 
telegraphed instructions broadcast for 
their capture. The sensation had no 
novelty for him, but it was hard to get 
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used to the idea that Helen was a fugi- 
tive from justice. 

Presently, as he glimpsed the outlines 
of a substantial stone house between 
the trees to the left of the road, he 
slowed down his roadster and turned 
to Helen. 

“Were you serious when you said 
you had a safe-cracking job for me to 
do?” he inquired. 

“Oh, yes—perfectly.” 

She spoke in matter-of-fact tones, 
and The Phantom nodded. He had in- 
finite respect for her judgment and was 
willing to obey blindly. He stopped the 
car and got out. 

“T can’t crack a safe with my fin- 
gers,” he told her. “This house,” point- 
ing, “belongs to an old friend of mine. 
He has discovered that it’s more prof- 
itable to own a bank than to rob one. 
He still has in his possession a certain 
set of instruments which he is keeping 
as souvenirs. He showed them to me 
once when I called to talk over old 
times. He'll think I’ve gone crazy, but 
I am going to ask him to lend them 
to me,” 

He ran down the motor driveway 
leading to the house. He was gone 
a considerable time, and when he re- 
turned he loaded a package of mysteri- 
ous appearance into the car. 

“T had to lie dutrageously to old Bill 
Dankin,” he remarked as he jumped to 
his seat. 

After a little, following the directions 
Helen had given him, he veered the car 
off the main road and turned in a west- 
erly direction. Now the road wound 
among wooded hills and along banks of 
ravines. -Helen grew more and, more 
pensive, and he did not know whether 
it was on account of the rugged som- 
berness of the landscape or because they 
were drawing close to their destination. 
Now and then she shuddered visibly, 
and frequently she glanced nervously 
into the shadows along the road. 

The car was climbing a hill, and sud- 
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denly “she reached out a hand and 
pointed to the apex. Between birches 
and hemlocks The Phantom caught 
glimpses of the dark outlines of a 
house. 

“T think that must be the place,” she 
said tremulously. 

“You've been here before?” 

“Only once.” Again she shuddered. 
“Some things I don’t remember dis- 
tinctly, but others I shall never forget. 
Don’t you think we had better turn 
the car off the road and walk the rest 
of the way?” 

“I suppose you know best. Perhaps 
it’s just as well not to disturb the ghost. 
Nobody else seems to be at home, for 
all the windows are dark.” 

He steered the car down the slight 
declivity along the side of the road and 
drove it behind a clump of trees. After 
shutting off the gas and extinguishing 
the headlights he swung the package 
over his shoulder, and they walked side 
by side up the winding road. The 
house, a low, rambling structure with 
a dead and desolate appearance, seemed 
to cast a dispiriting spell over them 
both. 

“Not a very cheerful place,” observed 
The Phantom. “Who owns it?” 

Her answer was scarcely audible. 
“Mr. Shei.” 

He started and almost stopped. It 
was her first allusion to the person 
whose stealthy machinations The Phan- 
tom had glimpsed back of the night’s 
mysterious events. He waited for her 
to say more, but evidently she was not 
yet in a mood for explanations. The 
walk leading to the house had a neg- 
lected appearance, and the building it- 
self seemed in a state of slow decay. 

“T have no key,” she explained when 
they reached the stone steps in front. 
“We will have to get in any way we 
can.” 

He chuckled musingly. The incon- 
gruity of it all made him feel as if it 
was only a dream. He examined the 
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door and noticed that it was of a more 
substantial appearance than the rest of 
the house, and that it was equipped with 
an excellent lock. Next he walked 
along the side and inspected several of 
the windows. They were securely fas- 
tened, but The Phantom’s deft touch 
often had overcome far greater obsta- 
cles. After a simple operation he 
shoved the sash open, then assisted 
Helen over the sill. 

“What next?” he asked when he 
stood beside her in the dark room. 

She did not answer at once, but stood 
listening, as if wishing to assure her- 
self that there were no disquieting 
sounds. When none came, she fumbled 
inside her dress, then placed an object 
in his hand. He fingered it, and to the 
touch it felt like a key of peculiar ap- 
pearance. 

“There is a door somewhere in the 
house that has a lock which this key 
fits,’ she told him in hushed tones. 
“We must find that door.” 

He felt an impulse to laugh. It 
sounded almost theatrical, and yet he 
had never known Helen to indulge in 
melodramatic antics. 

“Where did you find the key?” he 
asked bewilderedly. 

Her answer came in tones so low 
that he could scarcely make out the 
words. “In Harwood’s pocket. This 
is the first time it has been out of his 
possession. He carried it with him 
wherever he went. There is no other 
key like it in the world.” 

“You don’t know where idis door 
ne 

She hesitated. “Possibly in the base- 
ment. He went down there when——” 
She checked herself, then added: “I 
think we had better try the basement 
first. You will need your—er—tools.” 

He picked up the parcel he had car- 
ried with him from Dankin’s house. 
The girl’s hand went fumbling along 
the wall, and suddenly a bright light 
shattered the gloom. 


“There’s a small town on the other 
side of the hill, and the current comes 
from there,” she explained. 

They found the basement stairs and 
started to descend. A question was 
bothering The Phantom’s mind. “How 
did you know Harwood had this key?” 
he asked, fingering the oddly shaped 
wards, 

“He once boasted that the key would 
never leave his possession as long as 
he was alive.” 

“That’s one time his boast came 
true,” was The Phantom’s thought. 
They were in the basement now, and 
he switched on the lights as they went 
from one room to another. The place 
seemed to contain nothing of particular 
value, and none of the doors were 
locked. He tried the key in each lock, 
but nowhere did it seem to fit. At last 
the basement had been explored from 
one end to the other. 

“Maybe it’s in the cellar,” she ven- 
tured in response to his questioning 
look. 

They went down another flight of 
stairs. The air was dank and oppres- 
sive, and for a long time they fumbled 
in total darkness before they found a 
light. Systematically The Phantom 
examined each square foot of the wall, 
but for a long time his search was 
fruitless. A dejected look was creep- 
ing into Helen’s white face when at 
last an exultant mutter told that he had 
found something. 

In a corner, directly beneath the sin- 
gle electric bulb, was a door, but noth- 
ing except The Phantom’s subtle sixth 
sense would ever have located it. The 
door was almost indistinguishable from 
the wall on each side, and the lock, in- 
stead of being placed as locks usually 
are, was in the upper left-hand corner, 
and he had to stand on an empty pack- 
ing case in order to reach it. The girl 
watched him intently as he inserted the 
key, and a hysterical murmur of elation 
escaped her as it turned in the lock. 
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The Phantom himself felt a thrill of 
excitement. He kicked the box aside 
and pulled the door open. Beyond was 
a narrow room, and all it contained 
was a safe. 

A twinkle of comprehension in his 
eyes, he looked at the girl. Judging 
from its inaccessibility, I should say 
Harwood must have kept a fortune in 
there,” he remarked, indicating the safe. 

“We would never have got this far 
if Harwood had been still alive,” she 
pointed out. 

Critically he examined the combina- 
tion lock and glanced at the nickel 

plate bearing the maker’s name. Then, 

somewhat dubiously, he glanced at the 
package laying on the floor. Finally 
he looked at the girl, and the expres- 
sion he saw on her face seemed to de- 
cide him. 

“Tt will take some little time,” he told 
her. “You might as well sit down and 
rest.” : 
While he unwrapped the package, 
exposing an electric motor and drill, 
she folded the raincoat about her wed- 
ding gown and sat down on the empty 
packing case. With chin tilted against 
her hands, she watched him intently as 
he unscrewed the bulb and connected 
the motor with the electric fixture. 

For several seconds they were in 
total darkness, then a whirring sound 
began, and streaks of blue flamed in 
the gloom as the drill bit into the steel, 
cutting a circle around the lock. 

“Any danger of an interruption?” 
asked The Phantom, casting a swift 
glance over his shoulder. 

“Tt isn’t likely, with Harwood dead,” 
was her reply, and for a long time he 
worked in silence. Finally the whirring 
of the motor ceased, and a chunk of 
steel fell with a dull thud to the earthen 
floor. Now he detached the motor and 
replaced the globe in the socket. The 





light went on again, and after a rapid 
manipulation of the tumblers the heavy 
steel door swung open. 
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The girl sprang to her feet. The 
Phantom stood aside while she reached 
inside the safe and breathlessly pulled 
open one drawer after another, excitedly 
tossing their contents at her feet. There 
was-a feverish glow in her cheeks, and 
her hands moved with hysterical haste. 
Finally she appeared to have found the 
object of her search. With one of the 
drawers in her hand, she stepped di- 
rectly under the light and drew out a 
bundle of manila envelopes secured 
with a rubber band. She ran over 
them hastily, glancing at the names 
written in ink on each one, and at last 
a triumphant little cry escaped her. 

“A match, Phantom!” she exclaimed, 
and he handed her one from his pocket. 
She struck it, touched the flame to the 
corner of the envelope, and watched 
with staring eyes as it crumpled into 
ashes. 

“Free!” she murmured. “Free at 
last!” And with a sob she flung her- 
self into The Phantom’s arms, alter- 
nately crying and laughing. Despite 
his bewilderment, he smiled. 

“I’m glad I went back to safe-break- 
ing,” he told her, “but I can’t under- 
stand why any one should go into rap- 
tures over the burning of a manila en- 
velope.” 

He took the remaining ones from 
her hand and glanced at them. His 
eyes narrowed as he noticed that on 
the face of each was written the name 
of a woman prominent in society or 
public life. 

Gradually her hysterical outbursts 
ceased, and she looked up to find his 
questioning gaze on her face. 

“You're entitled to an explanation, 
Phantom,” she said, “but this is the 
first time I have been able to think 
coherently in ages. The envelope you 
saw me burn contained a confession 
signed by me.” 

“A confession!” He stared perplex- 
edly. “A confession of what?” 

“Of a crime that I never committed. 
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It’s a long story, and the details can 
wait till some other time. Harwood, 
acting as Mr. Shei’s agent, arranged it 
very cleverly. To put it briefly, 1 was 
entangled in a net of circumstantial evi- 
dence woven for the sole purpose of 
compromising me. You remember the 
Van Hechtens’ ball?” 

The Phantom nodded. “That was 
the time Mrs. Felix Dalrymple’s pearl 
necklace disappeared ?” 

“Everybody knows that it was mys- 
teriously snipped from her neck during 
the grand march. What everybody 
does not know is that fifteen minutes 
later the necklace was found in my 
bag.” 

“In your bag! By whom?” 

“By Harwood. He had entrée to the 
best society, you know. Of course, 
either he himself or one of his hench- 
men slipped the necklace into my bag 
while I was not looking. I was thun- 
derstruck when he called me aside and 
bluntly accused me of stealing it. I 
could have dropped through the floor 
when he opened my bag and found it. 
Before I had recovered my senses he 
told me to choose between two alterna- 
tives. I could either make immediate 
restitution, or he would notify the po- 
lice at once and expose me as a thief. 
He laughed at my denials and protests, 
and told me to decide quickly. I was 
panicky, and, of course, I offered to 
return the necklace. 

“By that time Mrs. Dalrymple had 
gone home. You see, Harwood timed 
his appearance very cleverly. He 
offered.to take me to Mrs, Dalrymple’s 
residence in his car, and, as I had no 
cause to suspect his motives, I readily 
accepted,. The car was a closed limou- 
sine, and the moment I stepped inside I 
knew I had walked into a trap. Be- 
fore I knew what was happening, some 
one had thrown me back into the seat, 
and then I was blindfolded and gagged. 
I must have been drugged besides, for 
I knew nothing until I woke up in this 
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house and was told to sign a confes- 
sion.” 

“And you signed?” 

An indignant flush had appeared in 
her cheeks while she spoke. Now she 
glanced at the envelopes in The Phan- 
tom’s hand, and her lips began to 
twitch, C 

“Let’s burn them all,” she eagerly 
suggested. “We might as well cele- 
brate my release with a grand little bon- 
fire. All those envelopes contain con- 
fessions obtained in a manner similar 
to the way Harwood obtained mine. 
Every woman whose name you see 
written there is suffering because of 
Harwood’s contemptible trickery.” 

“But the object?” asked The Phan- 
tom. 

“In the case of poor me there was a 
special object. The others are all prom- 
inent socially, and most of them very 
wealthy. Each one is the wife, sister, 
or sweetheart of some man whom Mr. 
Shei wishes to control. His mind is 
never at rest, and he is constantly work- 
ing out schemes for his agents on the 
outside to carry through. His latest 
plan is the most ambitious of them all, 
and in order to execute it he must have 
certain wealthy and influential men ab- 
solutely within his power. His scheme 
is based on the principle that a man 
will do anything to save the woman 
he loves from disgrace.” 

“Quite a brilliant idea,” muttered 
The Phantom contemptuously. “He is 
preying upon the women so that he can 
bulldoze the men, The ingenious Mr. 
Shei never permits himself to be handi- 
capped by scruples.” 

“And every one of his agents is a 
blackguard like himself,” she declared 
hotly. “But you and I, Phantom, have 
at last put a stop to his infamies.” 

“I don’t see why you didn’t tell me 
before. We could have stopped him 
much sooner.” 

She shook her head. “The time 
wasn’t ripe, and nothing could be ac- 
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complished as long as Harwood was 
alive. Let’s have our little bonfire, 
Phantom! When we burn those en- 
velopes a lot of heartaches will go up 
in smoke.” ‘ 

She glanced about the cellar. At the 
farther side was a furnace, and she ran 
toward it, beckoning The Phantom to 
follow. In a short while the envelopes 
were a blazing heap. She stood by 
and watched intently while they curled 
up into a black char. 

“TI wonder,” she murmured tensely, 
“if that isn’t justification enough for 
what I did to Harwood.” 

He nodded, but at the same time he 
asked himself how the law would con- 
strue her deed. He shuddered at the 
possibility that a prison sentence, how- 
ever light, might be inflicted on her. 
Resolving that he would save her from 
it by every means at his disposal, he 
tried to dismiss painful reflections from 
his mind. 

“You said Mr. Shei had a special 
object in regard to you,” he reminded 
her. “What wes it?” 

“Can’t you guess?” 

“T think I can. Mr. Shei hates me 

more than he does any other living man, 
and-I suppose he was planning to pun- 
ish me through you. Doubtless he had 
a particularly atrocious form of punish- 
ment picked out for me. I wouldn't 
be at all surprised to learn that he used 
the confession in an effort to persuade 
you to kill me. To be put to death by 
the woman one loves would be a very 
subtle form of chastisement, and quite 
worthy of Mr. Shei.” 
_ She did not answer, and he knew 
he had guessed correctly. Suddenly, 
in an outburst’ of sympathy and ten- 
derness, he pressed her to him. 

“Dearest!” he murmured. “How 
you must have suffered! And mostly 
on account of me, I fear. Well,” and 
he thrust out his jaw belligerently, “TI 
don’t intend that you shall suffer any 
more. A thousand Chief Bessoms 
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won't be able to take you from me, 
unless they do it over my dead body.” 

She smiled happily. 

“There is just one thing I don’t un- 
derstand,” he went on. “I can see how 
Harwood bulldozed the others into 
signing the confessions, but you are 
such a very plucky young person that 
it is beyond me how he managed it 
with you.” 

“Perhaps no _ pluckier than the 
others,” she declared modestly. “I 
scarcely knew what I was doing when 
I signed. I was kept here for three 
days, and at the end of the third day 
I was willing to do almost anything to 
escape from the horrors of the place.” 
She shuddered as if an agonizing rec- 
ollection suddenly had come to her. 

He looked as if he did not quite un- 
derstand. “I believe you said the house 
is supposed to be haunted. But surely 
you don’t . 

“I never believed in ghosts until I 
came here. I am not sure I do now, 
but——” A faint smile came into her 
face. “There is a room upstairs where 
a middle-aged lady who formerly 
owned the place was murdered some 
years ago. She was stabbed to death 
while seated at the piano, and when the 
body was found the: next morning there 
was a copy of ‘Ave Maria’ spread out 
on the music holder in front of her. 
Evidently she had been playing it when 
the murderer sneaked up behind her 
and knifed her. Ever since then the 
house has been supposed to be haunted, 
and sometimes at night the strains of 
‘Ave Maria’ are heard in the room 
where the murder took place. Don’t 
laugh—I heard it myself, and I shud- 
der still whenever I think of it.” 

A nervous paroxysm shook her, and 
his face sobered instantly. 

“Harwood kept me imprisoned in the 
room for three days and nights, after 
telling me a very vivid story of the 
murder,” she went on. “That was how 





he broke down my resistance and forced 
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mae to sign the confession, and he treated 
all the others the same way. The 
sounds I heard at night where the creep- 
iest that ever came to my ears. They 
have been echoing in my imagination 
ever since. Well, at the end of the 
third day I was on the verge of nervous 
collapse, and I would willingly have 
signed my own death warrant.” 

“I don’t know but what Harwoood 
escaped too easily, after all,” he mut- 
tered. “I would like to see that room.” 
He glanced at his watch. “Half past 
three. Rather late for a ghost to walk, 
but we may find out something.” 

She agreed readily, and he picked 
up the motor and drill, then turned off 
the light and guided her up the stairs. 
Then she led him down a long hall and 
opened a door. 

“The haunted room!” she said with 
a short, nervous laugh, and then both 
entered. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
GHOSTLY MELODIES. 


HELEN closed the door behind them, 
and The Phantom put down his 


safe-breaking tools in a corner. He 
surmised that Chief Bessom already 
had caused a general alarm to be sent 
out for them, and for the present they 
would be as safe in the haunted house 
as anywhere else, so the delay did not 
trouble him. He was even considering 
spending the day there, unless unfore- 
seen complications should arise, for 
seemingly the house was seldom occu- 
pied, and Helen was sadly in need of 
a long rest after her trying experiences. 

Impenetrable blackness surrounded 
them. For a few moments they stood 
silent, their hands touching. The 
Phantom, with Helen’s story fresh in 
his memory, experienced a sense of awe 
as he stared about him into the thick 
shadows. Then he stepped to the wall 
and began groping for a light. 

“You will have to use matches,” 
Helen whispered. “There is no other 
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light in the room. Even the windows 
are boarded up to make the darkness 
more complete. Harwood thought his 
victims would break down more quickly 
if he kept them in constant darkness.” 

“Harwood must have been a demon,” 
muttered The Phantom as he struck,a 
match against the bottom of his shoe. 
The fluttering flame showed a square 
room, bare except for a piano, a couch, 
and a large photograph hanging on the 
wall. 

“That’s the woman who was mur- 
dered,” explained Helen, pointing to 
the picture. “And there,” indicating 
the piano, “is where she sat when she 
was stabbled. There is still a reddish 
stain on the floor. Harwood pointed 
out all the interesting details to me.” 

The match went out. Again The 
Phantom experienced a sensation of 
overpowering gloom. The darkness 
seemed alive with tragic memories, and 
he could well understand how highly 
sensitized natures like Helen’s would 
break down under the strain of con- 
tinued imprisonment in the room. 
Stepping to the piano, he struck an- 
other match and gave the instrument 
a careful inspection. There was no 
sign of a mechanical attachment that 
would have explained the strange 
sounds Helen had described. 

“Did the music seem to be centered 
at any particular point?” he asked in 
low tones, for there was something in 
the darkness that seemed to prohibit 
loud speaking. 

“No; it was everywhere. The room 
was full of it. It did not sound very 
loud, and yet every note was easily dis- 
tinguishable. It was the strangest mu- 
sic I ever heard.” 

The Phantom, went back to where 
she stood and reached for her hand. 
It was cold and trembling, suggesting 
that she was living again the dreadful 
things she had experienced during her 
imprisonment in the room. Suddenly 
a qttiver ran through him. He threw 
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back his head and listened intently. 
Sounds, so slight as to be scarcely audi- 
ble, were coming from the hall outside. 
They drew nearer and nearer, and 
finally paused directly outside the door. 

“Some one’s coming!” he whispered 
in Helen’s ear, and they tiptoed noise- 
lessly to the opposite wall. They had 
barely taken up a position in the corner 
when the door came open. In the same 
instant they heard a woman’s agonized 
moan and a gruff masculine voice. 

“Oh, you'll talk, all right,” said the 
latter, “after you’ve been keeping the 
ghost company for a while. The ghost 
makes ’em all come clean sooner or 
later, and J guess you ain’t any better 
than, the others.” 

The Phantom could see nothing, for 
no light came through the open door, 
but a scuffling sound hinted that some 
one was being rudely pushed inside the 
room. In the next instant the man’s 
voice rose in a taunting laugh, and then 
the door slammed. Helen and The 
Phantom stood rigidly still. Footsteps 
moved unsteadily across the floor, to 
the accompaniment of hysterical sob- 
bing, and for a time they thought the 
new arrival was coming toward the 
corner where they stood. Then the 
steps turned in another direction, and 
after several lurching movements hither 
and thither across the floor, there came 
a furious pounding on the door, which 
evidently had been locked from the out- 
side. Finally, evidently tiring of the 
effort, the newcomer once more stag- 
gered across the floor, and then a 
squeaking sound told that she had 
thrown herself on the couch. 

Helen leaned toward The Phantom 
and whispered in his ear: “Another 
poor wretch is going to be tortured into 
signing a confession. Can’t we help 
her some way?” 

The Phantom hesitated, listening to 
the sobs and hysterical gibberish com- 
ing from the couch. 

“I don’t know,” he whispered back. 
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“Doesn’t it strike you there is some- 
thing peculiar about the way she 
raves? Unless I’m mistaken, this one 
is suffering from a guilty conscience.” 

Helen listened, and then she started 
a trifle, as if the same idea had just 
entered her own mind. She was about 
to speak, but in the same instant both 
of them recoiled sharply against the 
wall, then stood tense and silent, their 
senses enthralled by a new and startling 
sensation. Even the woman on the 
couch became strangely quiet. 

Soft strains of music broke suddenly 
on the silence. They seemed to come 
from nowhere, and yet they filled the 
room with volumes of mystic sound. 
They were low and tender, yet each 
note had a curious, penetrating quality. 
The Phantom was oddly impressed as 
he recognized the slow, plaintive tune 
of “Ave Maria.” 

He clutched Helen’s cold and trem- 
bling hand. As the melody was poured 
forth his imagination conjured up a 
picture of the tragedy that had trans- 
pired in the room. The darkness 
seemed inhabited by a living, quivering 
thing that vibrated oddly upon his 
senses. He thought the very air around 
him was throbbing with the outpour- 
ings of a troubled spirit. 

It was almost weird. He had never 
experienced such a maddening confu- 
sion of thoughts and emotions. He 
pictured the woman seated at the piano, 
with the murderer stealing up behind 
her while she was coaxing from the 
keys the same haunting melodies that 
now poured out of nowhere, like a 
ghostly requiem. 

He had always laughed at supersti- 
tions, but now an inexplicable feeling 
of awe insinuated itself into his senses. 
The uncanny performance had lasted 
only a few minutes, yet it had already 
stirred him to the depths. He did not 
wonder that Helen and the others had 
broken down under the continued strain 
of it. 
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A shout, hoarse and strident, came 
of a sudden from the other side of 
the room. Expressive of pent-up emo- 
tions, it rose raucously above the 
strains of the music. Another cry, 
edged with agonizing dread, cut 
through the air. The song seemed to 
have inspired the woman lying on the 
couch with an uncontrollable fear, and 
now she rushed out upon the floor. 
The two in the corner could see noth- 
ing, but her hard breathing and loud 
footsteps enabled them to trace her 
movements. 

“Stop it!” she cried. “I can’t stand 
it! I'll tell everything. Only, for 
Heaven’s sake, stop it!” 

Helen was about to move, but The 
Phantom placed a restraining hand on 
her shoulder. A wild idea flashed sud- 
denly through his mind. 

“Then speak!” he said in firm, clear 
tones, 

A gasp sounded in the darkness. It 
was followed by a long, shuddering 
moan. Evidently The Phantom’s ab- 
rupt speech had injected a new fear 
into the woman. 

“Speak at once,” he went on in the 
same cold, piercing tones. “Your con- 
science is troubling you. What have 
you done?” 

The music had suddenly ceased, and 
now another moan vibrated through the 
silence. Then she spoke again, raising 
her voice to a shrill, hysterical pitch: 

“I killed Peyton Harwood. Heaven 
have mercy on me!” 

Then a thud sounded, and they knew 
that the woman had fainted. For a 
time neither spoke. The Phantom’s 
mind reeled dizzily. The woman’s 
words had confirmed the hazy idea that 
had entered his mind, and yet he could 
hardly believe his ears. Helen was 
scarcely breathing, and she stood so 
still that he wondered if the amazing 
revelation had paralyzed her. 

Finally The Phantom moved for- 
ward. Again the mystic melody was 


pouring forth, but now he scarcely 
heard it. He struck a match, held the 
fluttering flame to the woman’s face, 
then started violently as he recognized 
the features. 

It was Fay Winton, the actress who 
had accompanied Harwood to Sea 
Glimpse. - 

CHAPTER IX. 
THE PHANTOM BRIDE. 


THE Gray Phantom, seated in the 

cozy little drawing-room of the 
Hardwick house, looked tenderly into 
Helen’s soft brown eyes. They were 
sparkling happily, and the wild-rose 
blush had come back to her cheeks. It 
was the evening following their amaz- 
ing adventure in the haunted house, 
and the afternoon papers had just an- 
nounced that the remnant of Mr. 
Shei’s gang had been rounded up, 
thanks to the efforts of The Phantom 
and also to the pertinacity of Chief 
Bessom, who had trailed two of its 
members from Sea Glimpse to the or- 
ganization’s headquarters. 

“Our wedding had a very rude in- 
terruption,” remarked The Phantom 
in bantering tones. “It was a phantom 
wedding, and you’re a phantom bride. 
We will have to turn both of them into 
realities very soon. In the meantime 
there are one or two things I would 
like to have you explain. What made 
you so certain that you had killed Har- 
wood ?” 

Her face sobered. “You made a cor- 
rect guess early this morning. Mr. 
Shei, acting through Harwood, was de- 
termined that you should die by my 
hand,. and to add an extra touch of 
cruelty to his revenge he had decided 
that your death should take place on 
our wedding day. Harwood told me 
that I would be exposed as a thief 
unless I obeyed him. I didn’t care so 
much for my own sake, but I knew 
that the shock of it would kill dad. 
You can imagine the agonies I suffered, 
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and how intensely I hated Harwood. 
Of course, I never had any intention 
of carrying out his wishes. I made up 
my mind that if any one must die, it 
should be Harwood himself. 

“The day before the wedding Har- 
wood told me that he intended to at- 
tend the ceremony in the company of 
Fay Winton. He had her in his power, 
just as he had me, and I understand 
they were forcing her to become a 
member of the gang. Harwood once 
more impressed upon me what the con- 
sequences would be if I failed to obey, 
and explained the arrangements he had 
made.. Some of his men, it seemed, 
had been reconnoitering in the neigh- 
borhood of Sea Glimpse for two or 
three days, and all the details of the 
plot had been fully worked out. In 
the middle of the ceremony the lights 
were to go out, and that was my cue.” 

She shuddered, and a pained expres- 
sion came-into her eyes. “I sparred 
for time with Harwood—neither re- 
fusing to obey him nor consenting to 
do so. Evidently he construed my 
silence to mean that I meant to refuse, 
for he sent me a warning note shortly 
before the ceremony. I was frantic, 
and my hatred of Harwood grew every 
moment. As the hour approached I 
became almost insane. For me to yield 
to his demands was out of the question ; 
yet, unless I did, I was afraid dad 
would die of grief. Then I thought 
of all the other women Harwood had 
victimized. I had managed to over- 
hear several conversations during the 
three days I was at the haunted house, 
so I knew a good deal about the or- 
ganization’s enterprises. My determi- 
nation to kill Harwood grew stronger 
and stronger. It seemed inevitable that 
some one must die, and I thought he 
richly deserved it. I didn’t reason it 
out exactly, but I was carried along by 
impulse and emotion. 

“Just before the ceremony I slipped 
down to the library and took the paper 
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knife you showed me one day. I had 
noticed that it had a sharp edge and 
point. I concealed it inside my gown. 
By that time the idea that I must kill 
Harwood had become an obsession. I 
saw him leering at me as the minister 
started to read the service, and that 
made me more furious still. When the 
lights went out I was beside myself 
and scarcely realizing what I was do- 
ing. With the knife in my hand.I 
ran to the corner where I had seen 
Harwood, Things went black before 
my eyes and I felt as if I was going 
to faint any moment. I scarcely re- 
member what happened. All I know 
is that I struck out with the knife and 
saw a red streak along Harwood’s 
throat. Then I ran, dropping the knife 
behind a potted fern, but a few seconds 
later it occurred to me that I had for- 
gotten the key to the room in which 
the safe was kept. That was another 
thing I had learned about during my 
three days and nights in the haunted 
house. Without the key I could ac- 
complish nothing. The room was still 
dark, and I ran back and took it out 
of Harwood’s pocket. Then—but you 
know the rest.” 

The Phantom smiled queerly. “I 
don’t think it’s in you to commit mur- 
der, dear. Just as you struck the blow, 
something within you revolted against 
the deed. You may not have been con- 
scious of it, but it was there just the 
same. That’s why you turned faint 
all of a sudden, and that’s why the 
knife slipped in your hand, inflicting 
only a flesh wound. The coroner 
couldn’t understand, but he deduced 
that the crime had been committed by 
a nervous person. That was as close 
as he could come to it. The truth was 
that your real self was being asserted, 
preventing you from committing a deed 
that was contrary to all your better im- 
pulses, no matter how strong your 
provocation may have been.” 

“But I don’t see——” 
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“Fay Winton hated Harwood even 
more than you did. It’s a long and 
sordid story, and I won’t go into it. 
It’s enough that she hated him enough 
to kill him. She was standing only a 
‘few feet away when you ran up to him 
and inflicted the flesh wound. She saw 
you drop the knife behind the fern, 
and before she quite realized what she 
was doing she had grasped the oppor- 
tunity. She picked up the knife just 
as you ran away, and before you came 
back for the key Harwood was a dead 
man.” 

She gazed thoughtfully into space. 
“You must be right,” she murmured. 
“There was something within myself 
that stopped me from going through 
with it. Wouldn’t it have been terrible 
ee 

“Suppose we forget that part of it,” 
suggested The Phantom gently. “There 
were several of Mr. Shei’s agents 
prowling about Sea Glimpse, and they 
soon guessed what had happened. After 
their ignominious attempt to wreak 
vengeance on you and me, they turned 
their attention to Fay Winton. Put- 
ting two and two together, they sus- 
pected she had killed Harwood, or per- 
haps her guilty conduct betrayed her, 
‘At any rate, they meant to force a 
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confession from her and then put her 
to death. That was why she was put 
in the haunted room last night.” 

Helen instinctively put her finger 
tips to her ears. “I can hear those 
awful sounds still,” she declared. 
“What on earth were they?” 

The Phantom chuckled. “Like most 
mysterious things, there was a per- 
fectly simple explanation for them. 
What you heard was only a phono- 
graph connected by wireless to the 
haunted room. The phonograph was 
stationed some distance away, and be- 
hind\ the picture of the murdered 
woman that we saw on the wall there 
‘was a very powerful amplifier. It was 
all very simple, yet the effect of in- 
wisible orchestration was quite terrify- 
ing. I shivered a bit myself when I 
heard it.” 

For a time they sat silent; then The 
Phantom gazed casually at a calendar 
on the wall, 

“The first of June is only two days 
away,” he musingly remarked, “Do 
you know, dear, that I have always 
thought that you would make a very 
charming June bride?” 

“And let’s hope that next time I may 
not be a phantom one,” she murmured 
in reply. 
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KILLS IMAGINED HYPNOTIST 


DRIVEN by the delusion that William Holland, a man well known in financial 

circles of Montreal, Canada, was persecuting him, Major Bob Griffith 
entered the man’s office one day recently and killed him. Major Griffith be- 
lieved that the broker had hypnotized him, and that since that time, two years 
ago, he had been unable to control his own mind. To combat this imaginary 
persecution Major Griffith tried to hypnotize Holland. He slept in the daytime, 
so that he could concentrate on Holland at night and break down the broker’s 
health by preventing him from sleeping. 

This plan failed. Mr. Holland, unaware of the turmoil in the major’s 
mind, went calmly about his business. His health did not fail. Obsessed with 


the thought of Mr. Holland as an enemy, and desperate because of the failure 
of the plan of hypnotizing him, Major Griffith hit upon the idea of removing 
the broker quickly and permanently from his path. Major Griffith then went 
to Holland’s office and shot him. 
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# Scott Campbell 


Author of ‘‘Transparent Evidence,’’ etc. 


T was the noon hour in Water- 
I ford. Labor was taking its 
midday respite. Only the 


July sun kept busy, increas- 
ing the torrid heat, beaming bright on 
the attractive seaboard town, lending 
a glare to its dusty main streets, en- 
hancing the rural beauty of its winding 
lanes and scattered dwellings, the in- 
tervening meadows, and the stretches 
of brown marshland where the mouth 
of the river opened wide to meet the 
sea. 

Seth Sprague, the county sheriff, 
alone in his smoke-begrimed office in 
the county courthouse, was drowsy 
after his hearty dinner. He gazed out 
dreamily at the sunlit landscape; his 
tall, sinewy figure was tipped back in 
a creaky old swivel chair. Seventy 
years had not bowed his broad shoulders 
or brought more than a few wrinkles 
to his strong, smooth-shaven face. He 
had grown up with Waterford. Thirty 
consecutive years as the county sheriff 
was a tribute to his wisdom and effi- 
ciency. He realized his official impor- 
tance. He felt a sort of paternal care 
over every man, woman, and child in 
Waterford County. Even the law- 
breakers thought well of Sheriff 
Sprague. 

It was precisely one o’clock when he 
was aroused by the hurried entrance of 
James Hoxie, the only son of a prom- 
inent townsman. 

“You're wanted right away, sheriff,” 
he told Sprague excitedly. “Bob Floyd 
was found dead on his office floor a 
short time ago. His telephone wire has 
been cut, and Constable Burbeck sent 


me to find you. He’s sure it’s a mur- 
der case.” 

“A murder in Waterford!” Sheriff 
Sprague straightened up incredulously. 
“T guess not.” 

“It looks very like it,’ Hoxie de- 
clared, wiping the perspiration from his 
flushed face. “Billie Kerwin was heard 
talking angrily with him about twelve 
o’clock. He was seen running across 
lots to his own place a little later. 
There’s been bad blood between them 
since they ended their partnership as 
boat builders two months ago. Kerwin 
has fled, too, and can’t be found,” Hoxie 
pointedly added. 

“That so?” Sprague eyed him 
keenly from head to foot, where a 
small oak shaving protruded slightly 
from one cuff of his trousers. “I sup- 
posed young Kerwin was as square a 
chap as we have in town, Cannot be 
found, eh? Has any one been to his 
home to inquire, or to his boat yard? 
Neither is far from Floyd’s office.” 

“Not that I know of,’ Hoxie said 
quickly. “I only know he hasn’t been 
seen since the murder was discovered.” 

“T’ll look into it.” The sheriff rose 
abruptly. “Who discovered the crime?” 

“Floyd’s clerk, Sam Benson, when he 
returned from dinner,” Hoxie told him 
while they hurried away. “He was 
absent when Kerwin called. He doesn’t 
know what he wanted, or the cause of 
their angry altercation.” 

“Who heard them?” 

“Jason Doane, the cabinet maker, 
whose shop is on the ground floor, He 
saw Kerwin go up the front stairs to 
Floyd’s office, but he’s also sure Kerwin 
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did not come down that way. Kerwin 
must have used the outside back Stair- 
way to the lumber room, That’s the 
shortest way to his own place, if he 
went across the back lots, as Alma Dale 
told the constable. She saw him run- 
ning that way.” 

“Why did she volunteer such incrimi- 
nating information?” Sprague asked as 
he knit his brows. “I’ve heard that she 
and Kerwin are as good as engaged.” 

“Search me!” said Hoxie tritely. 
“Burbeck must have got it from her in 
some way. I heard her tell him.” 

“Where were you? When did you 
learn of the crime?” 

“I was coming up from the shore. 
Benson shouted from the window and 
asked me to notify the constable. I ran 
up the lane to his house and was re- 
turning with him when we met Alma 
Dale. She looked so pale and appre- 
hensive that Burbeck suspected some- 
thing wrong, so he compelled her to go 
with us to Floyd’s office, where he after- 
ward questioned her. I-did not wait to 
learn much more. Burbeck wanted me 
to tell you about it. He says it’s a 
case for you to tackle.” 

“T judge so,” Sprague said dryly. 

“It’s very evident, nevertheless, that 
Kerwin committed the crime,” Hoxie 
forcibly argued. “No one else was seen 
going to Floyd’s office. I have heard 
Kerwin speak very hard of him at the 
club and on the golf links. He told me 
that Floyd needed only bristles to be the 
whole hog. That’s why they split. 
Floyd wanted all there was in the busi- 
ness. But he surely did not stab him- 
self. One can see with half an eye that 
he was murdered.” 

“T’ll use two whole eyes, Hoxie, and 
judge for myself,’ Sprague said a bit 
curtly. “He was stabbed, was he?” 

“With a steel bodkin,” Hoxie told 
him. “It’s as long and large as a sti- 


letto. Floyd used it to pin down draft- 
ing sheets on his work table. 


Kerwin 


must have plunged it into him in a mo- 
ment of ungovernable passion. No one 
else could r 

“That'll be enough from you, Hoxie, 
for the present,” Sprague interrupted. 
“ll see for myself. The shocking news 
has spread. I’ve arrived none too soon 
to see things as Benson found them.” 

They were approaching the scene of 
the crime. It was near the end of a 
narrow road to the river, flanked with 
modest dwellings part of the way, and 
leading,to a section where a few small 
buildings had been erected for manu- 
facturing purposes. That occupied by 
Mr. Robert Floyd, a designer of yachts 
and motor launches, was a plain, two- 
story structure, in front of which a 
throng of people with a morbid in- 
terest in the tragic fatality already had 
collected. They were prevented from 
entering by one of the selectmen of the 
town, who was standing at the entrance 
to the upper floor. 

“Very good, Henderson,” Sheriff 
Sprague said approvingly. “Keep the 
crowd out. Send one of them for Doc- 
tor Greer. I may want his opinion.” 

He merely glanced at several men on 
the upper landing as he hastened to 
Floyd’s office. It was a large, plainly 
furnished front room. A desk in one 
corner, a drafting table between the 
windows, a smaller one near by, on 
which some of his designing implements 
and several plans were lying, a few pic- 
tures of famous yachts and a carved 
model here and there, were the most 
conspicuous articles it contained. 

Floyd lay near the smaller table. He 
was a tall, slender man of thirty, whose 
soiled duck trousers and the rolled-up 
sleeves of his thin flannel shirt indicated 
that he was at work shortly before the 
fatality. He had bled profusely; a 
dark pool was on the bare floor around 
him. Several small sheets of paper, a 
narrow bronze tray, also a dozen long 
lead pencils which had fallen from it, 
evidently had been knocked from the 
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table during a brief struggle, and were 
lying near him, all of them wet. 

“I’ve left things about as I found 
them,” said the constable, a short, dark 
man of fifty, while the sheriff gazed 
sharply at the scene. “Those are your 
instructions, Seth, in a case of this kind. 
Benson, the clerk, has not disturbed 
anything. Here’s the weapon Kerwin 
used.” He displayed the stained bodkin. 
“He had an angry dispute with Floyd 
and was seen running away soon after 
it. I suppose Hoxie has told you.” 

“T think Hoxie has omitted nothing,” 
Sprague said. “Where did you find 
this?’ he inquired while he examined 
the bodkin. 

It was a steel spindle about the length 
and diameter of a lead pencil, but taper- 
ing to a very sharp point and having 
only a round oak knob for a handle. 

“Laying near the body,” Burbeck re- 
plied. “Kerwin must have dropped it 
immediately after stabbing him. He 
probably lost his head. I’m mighty 
sorry for him, but there seems to be no 
doubt of his guilt.” 

“They’ve not been friends since they 
quit business together,’ Benson vol- 
unteered. “I cannot imagine why Ker- 
win came here, sheriff, unless he had 
resolved to commit this crime. It’s his 
first visit since they parted. He knew 
he would find Floyd alone here while 
I was at dinner.” 

“Surely,” said Hoxie bluntly. “That’s 
probably why he selected the noon 
hour.” 

“You heard them, Jason.” Sheriff 
Sprague placed the bodkin on the table 
and turned to an elderly man near the 
window. “Do you know what the dis- 
pute was about?” 

“T don’t, Seth,” said the cabinet- 
maker. “I could hear their voices but 
not what was said.” 

“Where were you?” 

“In my shop when Kerwin arrived. 
I saw him cross the road and hurry up 
here.” 
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“Do you know the exact time?” 

“It was near twelve. I quit work at 
twelve and sat down in my doorway to 
eat my dinner, It was very hot in the 
shop. I sat there until Benson returned. 
I know Kerwin did not leave by the 
front way, and that no one else came 
here. I would have seen him.” 

“Unless some one entered by the back 
door after Kerwin left.” Sprague 
glanced through the open door to a rear 
loft, containing a workbench and a 
quantity of seasoned wood for models. 
“Ts that rear door to the outside stair- 
way usually unlocked ?” 

“Nearly always, sheriff, when we are 
here,” said Benson. “It was wide open 
to admit the air when I went to dinner. 
Kerwin must have closed it when he 
fled.” 

“Here is other evidence against Ker- 
win,” said the constable. “Note the 
cut and bruise on Floyd’s forehead. 
Kerwin struck him first with this ebony 
ruler. There are spots on it, caused by 
the blow. See for yourself.” 

The strong, kindly face of the elderly 
sheriff had become more grave and con- 
cerned. He had known William Ker- 
win from boyhood; known him as one 
of the most popular and ambitious 
young men in Waterford, and, in spite 
of all this evidence against~him, he 
found it hard te believe him guilty of 
such a crime. How to refute such con- 
vincing evidence was the baffling ques- 
tion uppermost in his mind. 

Though he had known her from 
childhood, also, Sheriff Sprague had not 
yet glanced at the fair, slender girl of 
eighteen seated in the desk chair in one 
corner. She was sobbing softly, her 
pretty face almost deathly pale, but her 
wide, anxious biue eyes were fixed on 
the county sheriff, and her ears strained 
to catch his every word. 

“It was lying there near the base- 
board,” Burbeck added. He tendered 
the ruler, pointed to the floor near the 
open door, where the several staring 
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men on the landing were anxiously lis- 
tening. “Kerwin evidently threw it 
down after striking Floyd.” 

It was a smooth, round ruler about 
a foot long and nearly an inch in di- 
ameter. Sheriff Sprague saw more on 
it than the constable had discovered. 
He found it dusty from having rolled 
over the bare floor. He also detected 
several transverse scratches on its pol- 
ished black surface. They were near 
the middle of it, and so inconspicuous 
that he examined them with a lens, re- 
sulting in still another discovery. He 
learned the correct identity of the red 
stains. 

“Carmine ink!” he said to himself. 
“It’s a ruler Floyd used for drawing 
red lines on his plans: Lying on the 
floor, eh?” 

Sheriff Sprague did not reveal his dis- 
coveries. Not even a subtle gleam in 
his gray eyes betrayed that he thought 
he had seen anything significant. He 
placed the ruler on the table, then 
glanced at the floor where Burbeck had 
found it, and then at Floyd’s body, 
noting the position of it and the several 
articles lying near it. 

“See it?” Burbeck tersely questioned, 
meaning the supposed stain on the ruler. 

“Plainly.” Sprague’s voice only was 
a bit dry and keen. “It’s as plain as a 
scarecrow in a bean field.” 

Not only the constable, but every 
other observer had been intently watch- 
ing the sheriff. He appeared oblivious 
to this scrutiny. Turning abruptly to 
Floyd’s desk, he examined the damaged 
telephone. He found that the wires 
had not been cut, but that a foot had 
been placed on them and the wires lit- 
erally torn from the instrument—and he 
promptly reasoned that a man premedi- 
tating such a crime would have provided 
himself with means to have made sure 
of cutting the wires more easily and 
quickly. 

“Hello!” Sprague gazed suddenly at 
the weeping girl in the desk chair. “You 
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still here, Alma, and crying?” he said 
kindly. “That won’t help matters.” 

“But, oh—oh, sheriff, Billie never 
did this!” She arose, subduing her 
sobs, and came nearer to him. “Billie 
wouldn’t have done it—couldn’t have 
done it,” she loyally insisted, her tear- 
filled eyes raised with pathetic appeal 
to his. “He wouldn’t commit a crime. 
He wouldn’t——” 

Sprague checked her gently. ‘Don’t 
cry. Maybe the facts aren’t as bad as 
they look. You saw him running away 
from here, I’m told.” 

“I did, sheriff,” said Alma, lips quiv- 
ering. “He was running across the 
back lots. I saw him and shouted to 
him, but he did not hear me, and I could 
not overtake him.” 

“Wheré were you, Alma?” 

“Out there in the road.” She pointed 
from the window. “I was coming here 
to—to——” 

“To do what?” Sprague asked when 
she faltered. “Don’t hide anything, 
Alma. Tell me the truth.” 

“I must tell it,” she replied. “I pre- 
fer to tell it, sheriff, for I know in my 
own heart that Billie never did this. 
But I—I was coming here to make 
sure that nothing happened.” 

“Why so? Why did you fear that 
something might happen?’ 

“Because I knew that Billie felt very 
bitter aginst Floyd,” Alma frankly ad- 
mitted, though with renewed agitation. 
“T had called to see his mother. She 
told me she thought he had come here. 
That alarmed me, sheriff, and I hastened 
here to——” 

“To head off any serious trouble be- 
tween them. I see!” said the sheriff. 
“Do you know where Kerwin has gone, 
or where he went from here?” he ques- 
tioned a bit more sharply. 

“I don’t, sheriff,” said Alma. “I 
don’t think he went home. He was not 
running in that direction.” 

“Just which way, then?” Sprague 
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asked. “Come, come, you must tell 
me.” 

“Toward his boat yard. He is build- 
ing a launch for—oh, that’s all I can 
tell, sheriff, all I know about it!” cried 
the agitated girl, giving way again to 
sobs and tears. “I did not know any- 
thing dreadful had occured. I waited a 
while, thinking he had gone after some- 
thing and would return, and when I 
was leaving to go home Constable Bur- 
beck stopped me and told me of the 
murder. That’s all I know about it. 
That’s all——” 

“Wait!” Sprague interrupted. “Did 
Kerwin appear excited, or as if he was 
running away because he feared——” 

“Hold on, sheriff!” shouted a man on 
the landing. “Here’s Kerwin. He 
hasn’t fled. 
for himself,” he cried, his enthusiasm 
redoubling the sudden excitement. 
“He’s coming up the stairs. Good on 
your head, Billie! Hand it to him 
right !”’ 

Billie Kerwin was indeed coming up 
the stairs, three at a stride, and obvi- 
ously in tremendous haste. His frank, 
boyish face was very pale, however, and 
he seemed hardly to feel the resound- 
ing clap on the shoulder received from 
the enthusiastic speaker. 

“Humph!” Hoxie ejaculated. “Has 
he decided to put up a bluff?” 

“What do you mean, bluff?” Kerwin 
entered in time to hear him, and he 
flashed one quick, withering glance at 
Hoxie’s sallow face. “I guess I’m in 
wrong, Sheriff Sprague, from what I’ve 
heard,” he quickly added, gazing hur- 
riedly from one to another. “But don’t 
you be alarmed, Alma. I’ve done noth- 
ing wrong. Gracious, what a shocking 
scene!” He gazed with shrinking eyes 
at the dead man, “What a terrible 
crime!” 

“Where did you hear of it?” Sheriff 
Sprague eyed him a bit sternly. He 
appeared blind to the fading look of 


He’s right here to speak . 
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relief that had arisen to Alma Dale’s 
pretty face. 

“At the hotel,” said Kerwin quickly. 
“T was tol 4 

“Never mind what you were told. 
What do you know about it?” 

“T know nothing about it, sheriff, ab- 
solutely nothing.” 

“You had trouble with him about 
twelve o'clock, didn’t you?” Sprague 
sternly questioned. 

“A few angry words,” Kerwin ad- 
mitted, apprehensive under the sheriff’s 
threatening manner. “Nothing more, 
sheriff, on my word.” 

“What was the trouble? 
you come here?” 

“T came to borrow the plans of a new 
device for increasing the propelling 
power derived from a gasoline engine 
in motor boats,” Kerwin hastened to 
explain. “Floyd invented it and has 
applied for a patent.” 

“Why did you want it?” 

“T wish to install it in a small launch 
I am building for Mr: Charles Waldron, 
of Bedford, and I wanted to show him 
the plans,” Kerwin continued to explain. 
“But Floyd would not lend them to me. 
He said he would not let me install his 
invention in a boat I built, or was in- 
terested in, not for any price or under 
any consideration. He was very mean 
and insolent, sheriff, and that’s what 
led to the altercation,” he added bitterly. 
“We were not good friends. I admit 
that, sheriff, but I supposed he would 
consider a business proposition.” 

“You did, eh?” Sprague eyed him 
incredulously. “You'd better tell the 
whole truth, Kerwin,” he advised. 

“That’s the whole truth, sheriff.” 

“Do you mean to assert that you left 
Floyd alive here?” 

“That’s precisely what I mean.” 

“Why did you leave by the back door, 
then, and run away across lots?” 

“Because that’s the shortest way to 
my boat yard,” said Kerwin. “Mr. 
Waldron came to Waterford to-day to 
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see me about the.boat. I had an ap- 
pointment with him at the hotel at one 
o’clock, and I did not want to keep him 
waiting.” 

“Why did you go to your boat yard?” 

“T wanted a model of the launch to 
show him, sheriff, and I ran to my shop 
to get it,” Kerwin explained. “Then I 
hurried to the hotel and was there when 
I heard of the murder. A friend told 
me that I was suspected. I then hast- 


ened here to explain and set myself 


right. If you think——” 

“That’s enough,” Sprague cut in 
curtly. He pointed to a chair near the 
desk. “Sit there and wait till I’m ready 
to talk with you again.” 

“All right, sheriff, but I’ve told you 
only the facts,” said Kerwin, complying. 
“Don’t you worry, Alma.” He took the 
extended hand of the loyal girl. “The 
truth will come out all right.” 


II. 


Sheriff Sprague was not without a 
motive in the course he was shaping. 
His grizzled brows had settled in an 
ominous frown over his glowing eyes. 
He checked a comment from the con- 
stable and turned to Floyd’s clerk. 

“Do you know anything about the 
plans Kerwin mentioned?” he asked 
brusquely. 

“| know all about them,” said Benson. 

“Where did Floyd keep them?” 

“In a drawer in his desk.” 

“See if they are there.” 

Benson hastened to obey. He sprang 
up in a moment, however, with a look 
of mingled surprise and consternation. 
“No, sheriff, they are not here!” he 
cried. “The plans have been stolen.” 

“Are you sure Floyd has not removed 
them ?” 

“I’m very sure of it. 
were here this morning.” 

“But I know nothing about them,” 
Kerwin impulsively asserted. “I'll 
swear, sheriff, that I-——” 
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“The less you say at present, Kerwin, 
the better. This way, Burbeck, for a 
moment.” Sprague turned quickly and 
waved the constable to a corner of the 
room. “We may be able to find those 
plans,” he then told him quietly. “It’s 
long odds, if Kerwin stole them, that 
he went to his boat yard to hide them, 
as well as to get the model he men- 
tioned.” 

“IT guess you're right,” Burbeck 
agreed. “His story doesn’t ring true to 
me, Seth. It appears like an audacious 
bluff.” 

“Take Hoxie and one or two more, 
Burbeck,” Sprague ordered quietly. 
Search Kerwins’s shop and yard. Does 
he employ any hands?” 

“Only one man,” said Hoxie. “But 
he goes to dinner between twelve and 
one. He must have gone when Kerwin 
turned the trick.” 

“T see.” Sprague nodded grimly. 
“Make a thorough search, Burbeck, as 
quickly as possible. Hoxie and the 
others will aid you. I’ll wait here and 
see what more I can learn. Kerwin 
may confess if I give him a grilling. 
Go ahead—and be quick about it.” 

“Tt’s two to one he has buried them 
temporarily,” Hoxie quietly told the 
constable as they hurried down to the 
street. “He would hardly risk hiding 
them in his shop.” 

“We'll find them, all right, if they’re 
there,” Burbeck confidently predicted. 

Sheriff Sprague did not subject Billie 
Kerwin to a grilling. He did not so 
much glance at him or at any one else. 
Instead he approached the lifeless man, 
crouched near him, and for several 
seconds he inspected his shoes, feeling 
of the soles very carefully. Then, 
frowning thoughtfully, he scrutinized 
the bronze tray mentioned, also the 
several lead pencils fallen from it, all 
lying on the floor. He took up one and 
examined it. 

Presently, parting the thin flannel 
shirt Floyd was © wearing, Sheriff 
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Sprague began a careful inspection of 
the fatal wound. It was of small dia- 
meter and located in the lower left 
breast, nearly in a line with the heart, 
which he decided the weapon must have 
penetrated. He then opened it slightly 
with the blade of his pocket knife, prob- 
ing it an inch or two, as if searching 
for something—which he presently 
found. 

It was a small dark object a quarter 
of an inch long and sharply pointed. 
Though it had lodged less than an inch 
within the wound, to which point the 
hemorrhage appeared to have brought 
it, the flow evidently had not been of 
sufficient force to expel it, But the 
sheriff could easily remove it, and when 
he had done so he placed it carefully on 
a piece of white paper on the table and 
put a paper weight on it. 

“What’s that, sheriff?’ Benson in- 
quired curiously. 

“Don’t be inquisitive.” Sprague re- 
buked him with a frown, but there was 
a quizzical gleam deep down in his 
narrowed eyes. “Maybe it’s a bit of 
bone—or the vital point in the case,” he 
added with gruff dryness. “Ah, you’ve 
come, doctor. I thought I might want 
your opinion.” 

Doctor Greer, an elderly physician 
for whom he had sent, entered while 
the sheriff was speaking. He responded 
with a word of greeting, while he gazed 
briefly at the body, then crouched to 
examine it. 

“This is bad business, Seth, if what I 
have_heard is true,” he observed with 
a significant glance at Kerwin. 

“Very bad,” Sprague agreed. -He 
took the bodkin from the table. “I want 
to ask you a few questions.” 

“Certainly.” 

“Would it be possible for this weapon 
to inflict a fatal wound, one causing 
death very quickly?” 

“Easily.” Doctor Greer gazed at the 
bodkin. “TI would say it was very prob- 
able in this case.” ° 
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“Why so?” Sprague queried. “What 
do you tell by?” 

“Partly the location and direction of 
the wound.” Doctor Greer examined 
it more intently. “The steel entered 
just below a rib at an angle to reach 
and penetrate the heart easily.” 

“Do you think it did so?” 

“Undoubtedly,” said the physician. 

“That’s how I reasoned.” Sprague 
nodded. ‘Now, doctor, one other point. 
Would it have been possible for a man 
so severely injured to have drawn the 
weapon from the wound ?” 

“That would have been a very natural 
action and entirely possible,” Greer re- 
plied. “One would do it instinctively. 
I have known a man to walk across a 
room after a dagger had entered his 
heart, and then withdraw it after ring- 
ing an electric bell for assistance,” 
added the physician. “The contraction 
of the muscular tissues of the heart pre- 
vented any hemorrhage until the blade 
was removed. Do you suspect any- 
thing of the kind in this case?” 

“Not exactly,” Sprague said eva- 
sively, “I'll tell you why I inquired 
about it.” 

He drew the physician to a corner of 
the room. They had been talking in 
whispers only a few minutes, when a 
disturbance on the stairs interrupted 
them. The constable was returning with 
Hoxie and three other men, and the 
glow of elation in Burbeck’s dark eyes 
told that their search had been success- 
ful. 

“We've got them!” he cried, as they 
trooped into the room. “Here are the 
stolen plans. Look at them, Benson. 
You can identify them.” 

“Surely!” Benson exclaimed, when 
the constable thrust them into the hands 
of the startled clerk. “Yes, indeed, 
these are the plans. There’s no question 
about it.” 

“Where did you find them, Bur- 
beck?” Sprague demanded. 

“Hoxie found them,” cried the con- 

















Ostracized 


stable, - “They were buried in a pile of 
chips and shavings in Kerwin’s boat 
yard. They. é 

“That’s a lie!’ Kerwin leaped up 
impulsively, white with mingled rage 
and indignation, “It’s either a lie, or 
I’m the victim of a job, a dastardly 
frame-up. I did not steal the plans. I 
have not had them,” he protested 
vehemently. “I might decry a man, or 
even fight with him, but I wouldn’t kill 
him. I would not steal, sheriff, or com- 
mit a crime of any kind. It’s a put-up 
job, sheriff, or——” 

“Put-up job be hanged!” Hoxie 
sneered derisively. “Who else could 
have done it? You took the chance and 
lost. Take your medicine like a man, 
Kerwin, now that you’re caught. Don’t 
squeal like a stuck pig. You——” 

“Stop!” Sheriff Sprague directed. 
He seized Kerwin and thrust him aside 
when the latter, white with passion, 
aimed a blow at Hoxie’s head. “No 
more of that. Not a word from either 
of you without my permission,” he 
sternly commanded. “What I have to 
say is much more important.” 

“What’s that?” Burbeck asked curi- 
ously. He could not quite fathom the 
expression then on the sheriff’s face. 
“There now is no question, Seth, as to 
Kerwin’s guilt. He surely committed 
the murder.” 

“Did he?” Sprague said 
“Don’t you be so sure of it.” 

“What do you mean? Certainly 

“There’s nothing certain in this world 
but death and taxes.” 

Sheriff Sprague turned abruptly and 
closed the door leading to the rear room. 
Some inferred that he thought Kerwin 
might attempt to escape in that direc- 
tion. He returned to the table and 





curtly. 


” 





glanced at the plans in Benson’s hands 
and then turned to the man who had 
found them. 

“T had an idea, Hoxie, that you might 
ferret them out,” he remarked. 
did you happen to do so?” 


“How 
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“Only by chance, sheriff,’ Hoxie 
glibly asserted. “I saw the pile of chips 
and shavings in the yard. It appeared 
like an easy and convenient hiding- 
place, and one not easily suspected. I 
dug into it, therefore, and very soon 
found them.” 

“T see.” Sprague’s voice hardened. 
His eyes had an ominous gleam. “You 
had not been there earlier ?”’ 

“Certainly not, sheriff.” 

“Why did you lie to me, then, when 
you came to my office?” 

“Lie to you?” Hoxie gasped and 
suddenly turned pale. 

“That’s what you did,” Sprague 
sternly accused him. “You said no one 
had been to Kerwin’s yard since the 
murder. I saw a small oak shaving 
protruding from the cuff of your 
trousers, which led me to suspect you 
were lying. There were two other rea- 
sons. One, because you appeared so 
anxious to fix the crime on Kerwin. 
Another, because I have two very good 
ears and five talkative daughters, who 
know that Alma Dale has repulsed you 
not only because she’s in love with Ker- 
win, but also because of your dissolute 
habits.” 

“There’s nothing in that,” Hoxie de- 
clared, scowling, but his own pallid 
cheeks gave his lips the lie. 

“There is so much in it that I sus- 
pected you at once, Hoxie, and deviltry 
of some kind under the surface as well. 
I determined, therefore, while pretend- 
ing to believe you, to find out what it 
consisted of.” 

“But you don’t suspect Hoxie of this 
murder ?” Burbeck exclaimed amazedly. 
“Surely, Seth, he could not have com- 
mitted it. He was not % 

“There has been no murder,” Sprague 
bluntly interrupted. 

“No murder! What do you mean?” 

“At first I supposed it was a murder 
case,” said the sheriff. “But I did not 
believe Kerwin was guilty, though I 
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pretended I did in order to blind Hoxie 
and bring out the truth.” 

“But how can you explain 

“T’m about to explain,” Sprague again 
interrupted. “I found that ebony ruler 
dusty from having rolled over the floor, 
and also some transverse scratches on 
it, which at once suggested what pos- 
sibly had occured. There is some red 
ink on the ruler, and I felt sure that 
Floyd had not been struck with it. The 
fact that it was found on the floor, and 
so far from this small table on which he 
kept his working utensils, was also very 
significant.” 

“You mean——’ 

“Tm telling you what I mean,” 
Sprague said quickly. “The ruler had 
fallen from the table and was lying on 
the floor when Kerwin left here. I 
judge, too, that Floyd followed him to 
the door.” 

“He did, sheriff,” cried Kerwin, 
whose frank face now wore a look of 
relief. “He was much excited.” 

“Exactly,” Sprague nodded. “When 
he returned to the table, probably quite 
hurriedly, he trod on the round ruler. 
The dust and particles of sand on the 
sole of his shoe caused the transverse 
scratches, when his foot slipped on it 
and sent the ruler rolling across the 
floor. It caused Floyd to lose his equi- 
librium, moreover, and he fell heavily 
to the floor, knocking these articles 
from the table and causing the bruise 
on his forehead.” 

“By Jove, I guess you’re right, Seth,” 
said Doctor Greer, who had hurriedly 
examined the ruler while the former 
was speaking. 

“T know I’m right,” said the sheriff. 
“This bodkin was among the articles 
that fell. At first I thought Floyd had 
fallen on it and received the fatal 
wound. Here are nearly a dozen long 
lead pencils, however, each of which is 
very neatly sharpened—with one ex- 
ception.” 

Sprague took it from the floor while 


” 





? 


speaking and held it up to the view of 
all. 

“Notice that the point of this one is 
broken off squarely, including even a bit 
of the wood,” he went on. “It’s a very 
significant fact that among a dozen 
pencils this is the only broken one. I 
examined the wound, and after probing 
it a little I found, about an inch within 
the opening, the point of the pencil!’ 
He removed the paper weight with the 
last and exposed the bit of lead on the 
sheet of paper—the vital point in the 
case, indeed, as he had said. 

“Gee whiz!” Burbeck exclaimed, 
staring at it. “You found it in the 
wound, eh? By gracious, Seth, you 
never did better detective work than 
this. You sure have dug out the truth. 
There’s no denying it.” 

“Oh, it was not so deeply buried,” 
Sheriff Sprague said modestly, appar- 
ently deaf to the many cries of ap- 
proval from others. “There’s another 
point,” he added. “Ordinarily a man 
would not be easily stabbed with a lead 
pencil. In this case, Floyd either had 
this pencil in his hand, or fell upon it 
just as it dropped and stood upright on 


the floor, or at a very slight angle, so . 


that the weight of his body and the vio- 
lence of his fall, the point of it meeting 
the soft flesh just below the ribs, drove 
it into his heart without breaking the 
pencil, save only the point of lead, 
which may have touched a rib. Re- 
gardless of the exact details, which may 
never be known, that certainly was the 
way Robert Floyd was killed,” he added. 

“There’s no doubt of it, sheriff, not 
a shadow of doubt,’ Doctor Greer de- 
clared emphatically. “The fatality was 
accidental. I'll vouch for that. It 
won't bé necessary to call the coroner.” 

Sheriff Sprague did not reply. He 
turned to James Hoxie, then a picture 
of sickly dismay and abject fear as the 
miscreant was edging toward the rear 
door. 

“Wait!” Sprague said — sternly. 
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“You're a rat, Hoxie, if ever there was 
one. You heard the dispute, then stole 
these plans and buried them in Kerwin’s 
boat yard. Where were you at the 
time?” 

“I didn’t——” 

“Stop! Tell me the truth! If you 
lie to me, you rascal, I’ll land you in a 
prison cell. Where were you? The 
truth—out with it!” 

“T was on the back stairway,” Hoxie 
admitted, trembling from head to foot. 
“I crept up and listened. I heard Ker- 
win leave, and then I saw Floyd fall 
and kill himself just as you have stated. 
Then I——” 

“Then you entered and framed up 
things to incriminate Billie Kerwin,” 
Sprague accused him. “You are a foul 
and a treacherous rat, Hoxie; and if I 
don’t arrest you this time it’s only be- 


cause your father and I are lifelong 
friends. Look~at the faces of these 
men,” he cried, pointing. “Your pun- 
ishment is assured. You will meet, 
hereafter, only ostracism and contempt. 
Get out, you scamp, and be quick about 
it !” 

Hoxie needed no second bidding. He 
slunk out through the rear door, white 
and trembling, with the scornful jeers 
of the crowd ringing in his cowardly 
ears, 

Sheriff Sprague turned to Kerwin and 
Alma Dale and saw their flushed, grate- 
ful faces and tear-filled eyes. 

“I told you not to cry, didn’t I?” 
He smiled and put his arm around the 
graceful girl. “Shake hands, Billie! 
It would have broken my heart as well 
as hers, I think, if I could not have 
proved you innocent of this.” 
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HIDE AND SEEK, WITH EXTRAS 


A® thrilling as a melodrama was a recent encounter of members of the New 
York police department with two men accused of burglary. Dark hall- 
ways, revolver shots, a chase over roofs, a plunge through a skylight all were 


factors in this stirring struggle. 


Patrolman Binson began the action when he heard the sound of a saw at 





work in the early morning hours in the cellar of a clothing shop at One Hun- 
dred and Ninth Street and Third Avenue. He telephoned to the nearest police 
station for assistance, and when several detectives and policemen joined him 
the action quickened. The building was surrounded, men being posted in the 
street, in adjoining houses, and on near-by roofs. Binson and a detective then 
entered the cellar, but not without being heard by the prowlers inside. Con- 
sequently all that was found in the cellar was a saw, some burglars’ tools, and 
two caps. A jagged hole in the ceiling indicated the method by which the 
intruders had made their exit from the cellar. 

After exploring the building the police made their way to the roof where 
they espied a man dodging behind a chimney. They called to him to halt, and 
when he disobeyed the command they opened fire upon him. Suddenly their 
quarry disappeared amid a shower of broken glass. In the dark he had plunged 
through a skylight to a landing four floors below. He was found there later, 
severely bruised, but otherwise uninjured. When arraigned he gave his name 
as Vincent Cimei. 

In the meanwhile a policeman saw another stranger jump through an 
opening on a neighboring roof. Following the second suspect as quickly as he 
could, the policeman found Salvatore de Angelo, twenty-one years old, crouch- 
ing under a staircase on the floor below. Both men were held on a charge of 
burglary. 
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AT is more sweet than re- 

venge, James?” asked Mr. 

Amos Clackworthy, glancing 

across the luxurious living 

room of his Sheridan Road apartment. 
The Early Bird glanced up with a 
frown of annoyance from the very in- 
teresting account of a criminal escapade 
of one of his erstwhile -friends, as 
chronicled in the columns of his fa- 
vorite morning paper; he sensed that 
the master confidence man was in one 
‘of his philosophical moods, about. to 


drag his protesting brain through a con- 
fusing labyrinth of rhetorical phrases. 
“Uh-huh,” he grunted with a dis- 
couraging lack of interest. 
“Nothing quite so annoys me,” 
sued Mr. Clackworthy, “as to nurse an 


pur- 


unsettled grudge. And I have a few 
scores that need balancing.” 

The Early Bird awoke with a start 
to realize that the conversation was 
leading toward the outline of another 
of Mr. Clackworthy’s delectable ad- 
ventures. The paper dropped from his 
fingers and he leaned forward eagerly. 

“Yuh mean you're sharpenin’ th’ old 
harpoon for some bozo what’s handed 
you a raw deal?” he demanded. But 
Mr. Clackworthy was not to be so eas- 
ily diverted from his teasingly circui- 
tous style of narration. 

- “You may recall, James,” he went on, 
“that some months ago Mrs. Clack- 
worthy, without consulting my judg- 
ment, invested some eight thousand dol- 


lars in the Independent Bakeries Cor- 
poration. No? Well, she did. And it 
seemed at the time to be a wisely safe 
investment.” 

“Yeah,” grinned The Early Bird, un- 
able to resist the temptation of an age- 
old pun, “one ‘ud think there was a 
lotta dough in th’ bakery business.” 

“The Independent Bakeries Corpora- 
tion,” pursued Mr. Clackworthy, “was 
a very promising concern—so promis- 
ing, indeed, that the bakery trust de- 
cided that the husky young rival must 
be killed off in its lusty infancy. This 
was carried out under the personal di- 
rection of Alonzo K. Briggs, president 
and chief owner of the Consolidated 
Bakeries Company, otherwise the trust. 
It is unnecessary that I should go into 
all the details; suffice to say, no under- 
hand bit of chicanery which would be 
scorned by any respectable brigand was 
overlooked. Strikes among the em- 
ployees of the independent concern 
were fomented, bakeries bombed, de- 
livery wagons wrecked, and other ‘sim- 
ilar methods used. Independent stock 
was hammered down and down until 
the small stockholders became panicky 
and the trust bought up control for a 
song. The stockholders who did stick 
were frozen out in the most heartless 
fashion.” 

The Early Bird’s eyes glistened. 

“You’re gonna give Briggs’ bank roll 
a big dose of antifat, huh?” he asked. 
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“Yes,” nodded Mr. Clackworthy, “to 
continue your somewhat metaphysical 
metaphor, as a doctor of finance I shall 
prescribe a little financial blood-letting 
for Alonzo K. Briggs; the patient may 
not relish the treatment, but then pa- 
tients are always finding objections with 
their physicians. That is to be ex- 
pected.” . 

“How you gonna do it?” demanded 
The Early Bird. 

Mr, Clackworthy pointed to his card- 
index file of “prospects,” to which 
James had given the less dignified but 
more proper title of “sucker list.” 

“Briggs’ name, James, has reposed in 
my file for some time, but I have been 
utterly unable to find a vulnerable point 
of attack. The man is most chary as 
to financial investments, being inter- 
ested only in propositions of his own 
conception. He does not play the stock 
market ; he is shrewd and sane. He has 


few hobbies. Just as I had reached the 
point of giving up in despair, so to 
speak, I find in this morning’s paper a 


very interesting item. 

“You, James, have been prone to find 
fault with my zsthetic tastes; you twit 
me for my love of the classics, and ridi- 
cule my admiration for art. I am about 
to show you that such things can come 
in good stead. You would never, for 
example, turn to The Record’s regular 
Thursday column devoted to ‘Art and 
the Artists.’ Now would you?” 

“Huh!” snorted The Early Bird. “In 
a coupla minutes you'll be handin’ me 
a line of, guff about findin’ a recipe 
for makin’ fifty thousand beans in ‘Th’ 
Daily Cook Book’ column, under th’ 
headin’ of ‘Bean Soup.’ Nix!” 

“Just the same,” continued Mr. 
Clackworthy with a smile, “I have 
found an inspiration in this clipping 
which I have just penknifed from the 
art page. Would you care to look it 
Over ?” 

“Aw, I'll give it th’ double-O,” mur- 

4C—ps 


mured The Early Bird, taking the bit 
of paper. He read: 


FAMOUS PORCELAIN IS BROUGHT 
TO NEW YORK 


Among the interesting art notes of the 
week is the arrival from England of the 
famous Chamberlin Black Hawthorn vase, 
a beautiful piece of antique Chinese pottery, 
known to date from, the Ming dynasty, sev- 
eral hundred years B. C. The famous yase, 
lately the property of Lord Charles Cham- 
berlin, the British collector, has been pur- 
chased by the American millionaire, Mr. 
Henderson Proctor. 

The arrival of the famous vase revives 
an incident of ten years ago when a most 
clever replica of the Chamberlin piece was 
purchased by Alonzo K. Briggs, then only 
an amateur as a collector. Mr. Briggs’ in- 
experience as a connoisseur made him a 
victim of the fraud, although there was much 
controversy over the genuineness. The 
Chamberlin vase had at this time disap- 
peared and made its reappearance only a 
few months ago when it was purclfased by 
Mr. Proctor. It is known that Mr. Briggs 
made a strenuous effort to buy it, so that he 
could replace the copy in his collection with 
the genuine, but was disappointed. 


The Early Bird gave no evidence that 
the article had fired his imagination. 

“An’ what’s a Black Hawthorne?” he 
demanded grumpily. 

“A Black Hawthorn,” said Mr. 
Clackworthy, “should be spoken of in 
art circles only with the deepest rever- 
ence. It is a Hawthorn flower painted 
on a black background, a favorite effect 
of the ancient Chinese potter’s art, 
which, as the article says, antedates the 
birth of Christ. This particular vase is 


» no doubt the most valuable in the coun- 


try, and is said to be worth seventy-five 
thousand dollars.” 

“T don’t give a tinker’s hallaleulah 
if you do call it v-ah-ze,” said The 
Early Bird scornfully, “there ain’t no 
vase in th’ world worth more’n a dol- 
lar and six bits.” 

Mr. Clackworthy laughed at his co- 
worker’s contempt for antiques. 

“Nevertheless,” he said, “Mr. Hen- 
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derson Practor is known to have paid 
a fraction more than seventy-five thou- 
sand dollars for the Chamberlin vase, 
and Briggs probably would have given 
more, for he feels very keenly the hu- 
miliation of possessing the bogus copy. 
He considers it a serious reflection on 
his standing as a collector, in addition 
to which he and Henderson Proctor are 
rivals as collectors, and a very bitter 
feeling has sprung up between them. 

“I think, James, that we should be 
able to capitalize this interesting situa- 
tion and realize a nice profit thereby.” 

“Gonna sell Bakery Briggs another 
fake vase, I reckon?” ventured The 
Early Bird. 

“Nothing quite so crude as that, 
James, and Mr. Clackworthy chuckled. 
“And, by the way, it seems to me that 
I heard you mention some days ago 
that our old friend, ‘Dip’ Shirley, is de- 
voutly treading the straight and nar- 
row path and has a job as watchman 
at-the home of Henderson Proctor.” 

The Early Bird’s eyes widened ap- 
prehensively. 

“You—you ain’t figurin’ on weanin’ 
Dip away from one of th’ Ten Com- 
mandments; you ain’t gonna try an’ 
get Dip to help you swipe this here 
fancy piece of china so’s you c’n sell 
it to that Briggs guy, are you?” de- 
manded The Early Bird half accus- 
ingly. 

Mr. Clackworthy glanced at his co- 
worker indignantly. 

“Come, James,” he remonstrated ; 
“use your head. I have just stated that 
it was my deep-felt desire to revenge 
myself upon Alonzo K. Briggs. If I 
would steal the Hawthorn vase for him 
I would be doing him a favor, not an in- 
jury. Besides do I look like the kind 
of man who would tempt a friend from 
the path of rectitude? You wrong me, 
my dear James, you wrong me deeply.” 

“Speak th’ piece, boss; speak th’ 
piece,” urged The Early Bird. “If 
you'll get th’ old tongue in motion, an’ 


confine yourself to words of two sylla- 
bles, mebbe.I’ll manage to get it through 
th’ old bean how you’re gonna trim this 
Briggs bloke outta a few stray bales of 
th’ yellow stuff.” 


II. 


Dip Shanley sat uneasily on the edge 
of a chair in Mr. Clackworthy’s apart- 
ment, fingering the brim of his hat 
with nervous fingers. He stared at the 
master confidence man with a mixture 
of doglike devotion and fear. 

“Honest, old-timer,” he said huskily, 
“T’d be glad to be doin’ you a favor; 
you’ve been mighty good to me, takin’ 
care of th’ wife and kiddies that time 
I was in stir. I ain’t forgot it, an’ I’d. 
pretty near do anything for you, but— 
well, maybe you don’t understand. 

“There’s two reasons. In th’ first 
place, th’ missis has sort of convinced 
me that th’ crooked stuff don’t pay. 
An’ then there’s Mr. Proctor; he sort 
of trusts me. Somebody went to Mr. 
Proctor an’squealed on me—told ’im I’d 
been up th’ river, an’ that I’d been a 
pickpocket... Of course I has to admit 
it, but I tell him that I’m tryin’ to go 
straight. Then Mr. Proctor just looks 
me in th’ eye, an’ he says: ‘Shanley, 
I’m going to try an experiment. I’ve 
heard ’em say, once a crook, always a 
crook,’ he said. ‘I don’t believe it,’ he 
says. ‘I’m goin’ South for th’ winter, 
Shanley, an’ this here house of mine 
is got a few dollars’ worth of stuff in 
it, more or less, an’ I’m goin’ to pro- 
mote you to watchman and leave you 
in charge. An’ I’m bettin’ money that 
when I come back every nickel’s worth 
of stuff will be here just as I leave it.’ 
That’s what he hands me, Mr. Clack- 
worthy ; now, I ask you, how can I hand 
th’ double cross to a guy like that?” 

Mr. Clackworthy nodded. 

“Your loyalty is highly praiseworthy, 
Shanley,” he said. “I am not asking © 
you to rob your employer; all that I 
want you to do is to develop a sudden 








case of blindness to-morrow night, and 
permit our friend, The Early Bird, to 
enter without disturbing any of those 
electric burglar alarms with which Mr. 
Proctor’s home is so well equipped, and 
to slip, without interference, into the 
room where Mr. Proctor keeps his won- 
derful collection of i 

The Early Bird leaped to his feet with 
an explanation of protest. 

“Boss!” he exclaimed. “You're sure 
off your nut. Dip here’s tryin’ t’ keep 
his number nines glued to th’ straight 
and narrow—an’, believe muh, there are 
times when that path ain’t a lot wider’n 
a wire rope. Whatcha tryin’ t’ do, any- 
how, get him in Dutch that th’ guy 
what’s square enough to give him a 
chance for th’ white alley? Well, I'll 
tell you one thing: even if th’ mutts is 
itchin’ t’ feel th’ crackle of a nice lit- 
tle flock of th’ yellow boys, even if I’d 
like t’ see you throw th’ hooks into this 
Briggs goof, I ain’t gonna do nothin’ 
to help jerk th’ mourners’ seat out from 
under Dip here just as he’s in th’ act 
of sittin’ down. 

“You ain’t let me in on th’ know, but 
as I grabs th’ big idear, you’re plannin’ 
on havin’ yours respectfully sneak into 
the modest, eighteen-room Proctor cot- 
tage on th’ Drive and cop that Chinee 
v-ah-ze so’s you c’n work some kinda 
hocus-pocus on that Briggs homo. You 
c’n just count me out. I ain’t burgled 
a house since th’ days when you caught 
me takin’ an inventory of your own sil- 
ver, an’ proceeded to show me that 
there was easier an’ safer ways of grab- 
bin’ th’ kale than tiptoein’ through a 
bloke’s French windows; I ain’t sayin’ 
that I wouldn’t plant a little charge of 
soup in th’ vault of th’ subtreasury if 
you asked me to, but—nothin’ doin’ on 
mixin’ Dip, here, in no unlawful 
schemes. Absolutely nothin’ doin’.” 

Mr. Clackworthy laughed. 

“Honestly,” he said, “you two cer- 
tainly have placed a low valuation upon 
my regards for ethics. I am, I admit, 
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sometimes referred to as ‘a confidence 
man,’ and that appellation reduced to its 
strictly dictionary sense doubtless 
means winning a man’s confidence for 
the purpose of my own gain. But, per- 
mit me to remind you that what I do 
really win, nine times out of ten, is 
the other man’s confidence in his own 
ability to sting me! I simply reverse 
the tables. I trust, dear friends, that 
I have made myself quite clear.” 

“As clear as a talk on spiritualism,” 
muttered The Early Bird glumly. 

“To the orthodox righteous,” pursued 
Mr. Clackworthy, “my code would 
doubtless seem a very much warped af- 
fair. But to me a sincere confidence 
is a sacred thing which should never 
be violated. I would no more permit 
our friend Dip to fail in his trust to 
Mr. Proctor than I would steal your 
shoe laces. 

“As I have so often emphasized in 
extenuation of my not entirely approved 
tactics, mine is the game of pluck the 
plucker. Few of my victims are basic- 
ally honest, for the vast majority of 
them are lured into my trap through 
their own avarice. I am simply beating 
them at their own game. 

“Now, to consider the case of Alqnzo 
K. Briggs: By a legal-proof species of 
larceny, Briggs has robbed Mrs. Clack- 
worthy of eight thousand dollars which 
she trustingly invested in the Inde- 
pendent Bakeries Corporation. I am 
simply collecting a moral debt—with 
perhaps a little usurious interest, to be 
sure—which Briggs owes to Mrs. 
Clackworthy. I have, I trust, justified 
my contemplated course of action to 
your entire satisfaction.” 

“But,” protested the bewildered 
Shanley, “you wanna have me let Th’ 
Early Bird burgle th’ Proctor house. 
All them words sound mighty pretty 
an’ all that, an’ I can say that I never 
heard of you slippin’ a guy th’ wrong 
lay, but—burglary is burglary, ain’t it?” 

“Certainly,” and Mr. Clackworth nod- 
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ded with a tantalizing smile, “burglary is 
burglary. I want the house entered so 
that The Early Bird can employ his 
old-time dexterity in manipulating the 
lock of the vault wherein Mr. Proctor 
keeps his art treasures, but—nothing 
shall be stolen !” 

“T’ll bite,” muttered. The Early Bird; 
“what’s th’ answer to th’ riddle?” 

Mr. Clackworthy struck the gong be- 
side the table. 

“Suppose we see what Nogo can find 
in the cellar,” he said. 

“Come on, boss; speak th’ piece,” 
urged The Early Bird. 

“I must have a strong sense of the 
theatrical,” said Mr. Clackworthy teas- 
ingly ; “I love the ability to create sus- 
pense. I think I am going to ask you 
two Doubting Thomases to permit me to 
take my own time in demonstrating to 
you that burglary is not always lar- 
ceny.”” 


Il. 


The Early Bird displayed none of 
that furtive mien of a man about to 
defy one of the State statutes. His lips 
were puckered into an embryonic whis- 
tle as he made his way boldly down 
Lakeshore Drive toward the pretentious 
mansion of Henderson Proctor. He had 
left Mr. Clackworthy a block away, 
seated in his limousine. 

“Some class! Some class!” muttered 
The Early Bird. “Burglars ridin’ to 
th’ scene of th’ crime in a five-thousand- 
dollar buzz wagon—but I forgot; that 
is a burglary what ain’t.” 

In accordance with Dip Shanley’s 
previous instructions, he skirted the 
sidewalk to the side of the lawn and 
made his way to the servants’ entrance. 
In spite of his knowledge that he need 
have no fear of sharp-eared servants 
and hidden burglar alarms, his nerves 
grew taut with the old-time thrill of the 
lawbreaker. 

Shanley was waiting for him, a wor- 
ried frown on his face. 


“T don’t like this business. Aw, I’m 
goin’ through with it, but—I don’t 
like it, just th’ same. I know Mr. Clack- 
worthy’s a guy what keeps his word, but 
—if openin’ a safe an’ takin’ stuff out 
of it ain’t stealin’, then what is it?’ 

“T dunno,” mumbled The Early Bird, 
“but if th’ boss says it ain’t larceny, 
then it ain’t. He never give me a wrong 
steer yet; he’s deep, he is; as deep as a 
hole t’ China. Le’s take a look at this 
here iron box that I gotta open.” 

Nervous and uncertain, Shanley led 
the way to the room which housed Hen- 
derson Proctor’s art treasures. 

“Tt ain’t so much the vault,” he said; 
“but th’ electric-burglar alarms that is 
supposed t’ pertect it, not that tin can 
they call a vault, but me 

The Early Bird looked up with a 
frown, 

“But what, Dip?” he demanded al- 
most challengingly. 

“But how y’ goin’ to crack th’ crib?” 
asked Dip. “Y’ ain’t one of these 
Larry, th’ Listener, guys, an’—an’ I 
ain’t goin’ to let y’ use no soup on it. 
Th’ agreement was that Mr. Proctor 
wasn’t t’? know there’d anything been 
pulled off. I draws th’ line at y’ usin’ § 
nitro to blow off th’ door.” 

“Nitro!” said The Early Bird scorn- 
fully. “I ain’t one of them outta-date 
ginks; I’m modern. I ain’t opened a 
safe for a good while, but I ain’t been 
asleep; I’ve been keepin’ up with th’ 
times.” 

From his small leather grip The Early 
Bird took an electric drill. 
“Yuh see that nifty little outfit?” he 
chuckled. “I c’n put a hole through that 
vault door, just like plowin’ a bullet 
through soft pine. Hook it up t’ th’ 
light socket, turn on th’ switch, and 
z-z-z-z, there’s th’ prettiest little hole 

you ever saw—right over th’ tumblers. 

Then a little piece of wire twisted § 
around in th’ hole and—click!—we 
steps right inside an’ puts our mitts 
on to this chocolate poet vaze, an’—”’ 
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“Chocolate what?’ demanded Dip 
Shanley. 

“Huh!” snorted The Early Bird. 
“Where’s your knowledge of th’ clas- 
sics; didn’tcha know that Hawthorne 
was a poet—th’ Black Hawthorn vaze, 
that’s what th’ boss said it was. Use 
your think tank, Dip.” 

“But,” again protested Shanley, bar- 
ring the way to the vault, “ain’t that 
hole in th’ door goin’ to be a dead give- 
away that somebody’s been tamperin’ 
with it; won’t Mr. Proctor, when he 
gets home, know that somebody’s, been 
in th’ vault? An’ then I’ll have to ex- 
plain.” 

“Honest, Dip,” muttered The Early 
Bird, “you must think I was born since 
th’ armistice was signed. I know I 
ain’t got no Woolworth Buildin’ fore- 
head, but th’ old bean ain’t exactly 
paralyzed, either. There’s some stuff 
known to my old profesh as boiler ce- 
ment. A little dab of that stuff over 
th’ hole, a little black enamel on top 
of that, and th’ man what made th’ safe 
couldn’t hardly tell it had been tam- 
pered with.” 

Satisfied, Dip Shanley stepped away 
from the vault door ; he eyed the dimin- 
utive electric drill with admiring eyes. 

“And t’ think I was wastin’ my time 
liftin’ leathers!” he murmured in almost 
a tone of regret. 

_ “Don’tcha go to thinkin’ of pullin’ 
no crooked stuff, Dip,” The Early Bird 
said in a lecturing voice; “it don’t pay 
—leas’wise unless. y’re tied up to’ some 
smart homo like Mr. Clackworthy. An’ 
it’s sort of different, th’ con-man stuff ; 
we only picks on th’ rich ginks. See?” 

“Aw, I’m goin’ to stay straight,” re- 
plied Dip; “mebbe it ain’t downright 
honesty, but—well, it ain’t no picnic 
makin’ brooms for th’ State for nothin’ 
a week. What’s th’ game, anyhow, this 
business of bustin’ into a safe without 
takin’ nothin’ ?” 

The Early Bird had connected the 
extension cord, snapped on the current, 
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and the point of the drill began to bite 
into the steel of the vault door. 

“Take nothin’?” he repeated. ‘“Ain’t 
I just told you that I’m gonna tote out 
this here Black Hawthorn piece of 
china to Mr. Clackworthy.” 

“But he said——” began Dip with 
eye-widening apprehension. 

“He said there wasn’t gonna be no 
larceny,” interrupted The Early Bird, 
“an’ if he says so, it’s so!” 

The vault door was not of hardened 
steel and the teeth of the drill ate into 
the metal with great speed; another in- 
stant and it had cut through. Shan- 
ley stared with fascinated eyes as the ex- 
yeggman, who seemed to have lost none 
of his cunning during the years in which 
his association with Mr. Clackworthy 
had obviated the necessity of earning 
a livelihood in so hazardous a fashion, 
took a piece of stiff wire, inserted it 
in the small, circular opening and 
swiftly manipulated it. In an amazing 
brief time the tumblers clicked into 
place and The Early Bird shot back 
the bolts. 

The vault was a spacious affair, de- 
signed to accommodate most of Hen- 
derson Proctor’s prized art collection 
during those periods when he and his 
family were away from the city on ex- 
tended vacations. It contained nearly 
half a million dollars’ worth of art treas- 
ure, paintings, tapestries, and antique 
pottery. Snapping on the electric light 
it took but a moment for The Early 
Bird to identify the article which he 
sought. The Chamberlin Black Haw- 
thorn vase stood near the opening, two 
feet tall, a beautiful thing in black 
enamel with the dainty Hawthorn 
flower wonderfully done on its sides. 

The Early Bird gazed at it with an 
admiration tinged with amazement. 

“I gotta admit that ain’t such a 
slouchy piece of work for them Chinee 
heathens,” he muttered, “but seventy- 
five thousand iron men! Holy pet gold- 
fish! As I said before, there ain’t no 
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vase in th’ world that’s worth more’n 
a dollar and six bits.” 

Dip Shanley gulped. 

“Seventy-five thousand smackers!” 
he exclaimed. “Y’ mean to tell me that 
thing’s worth that much dough?” 

The Early Bird nodded solemnly. 

“An’ you're goin’ to pack it out of 
here,.a thing worth seventy-five thou- 
sand bucks—an’ Mr. Clackworthy don’t 
call that larceny?” demanded Dip. 
“Say! I think somebody’s  stringin’ 
me; I think that when old man Proc- 
tor gets back he’ll be furnishin’ me with 
free transportation to th’ big stone hotel 
up th’ river.” 

“Fergit it!” commanded The Early 
Bird. “Mr. Clackworthy’s give his 
word that this ain’t larceny and—it 
ain’t! See?’ Carefully he began wrap- 
ping up the precious antique. This done, 
he closed the door of the vault and 
carefully locked it as he stared at the 
amazed, undecided Shanley. 

“Of course I know Dip’s turned hon- 
est,” he said to himself, “but: with all 
that stuff in there, it’s no use temptin’ 
him from th’ straight and narrow by 
leavin’ that vault unlocked.” 


IV. 


Alonzo K. Briggs had taken four high 
balls without being able to drown the 
humiliation which he felt as a result 
of the article under the column “Art 
and Aritsts” of the city’s leading daily 
newspaper. The man who wrote that 
column had severely wounded Briggs’ 
conceit. 

Mr. Briggs had just returned from 
out of town and had not seen the of- 
fending article, now two days old, until 
a few hours before. That the Black 
Hawthorne vase had come into the 
hands of Henderson Proctor was bad 
enough, but that his ownership of a 


mere imitation should be flaunted before | 


the art world was maddening, a terri- 
ble blow to his pride as a collector. He 


would have preferred to be called the 
harshest of names rather than be ad- 
vertised as an amateur art collector. It 
further let the world know that Proc- 
tor had outwitted him in the purchase 
of the original. 

“Confound those meddling newspa- 
pers, anyhow!” he exclaimed, ‘gulping 
the last of the fourth high ball and be- 
ginning to feel a little maudlin in his 
indignation. ‘Why can’t they mind 
their own business?” He mopped his 
florid face and bald forehead with en- 
ergetic dabs of his handkerchief. 

There was a discreet cough from the 
doorway of Mr. Briggs’ study, and 
Meggs, his butler, entered with stiff- 
muscled formality. 

“A gentleman is calling, sir,” he 
said. 

Briggs frowned angrily. 

“Didn’t I leave instructions that I 
was not at home to-night, Meggs?” he 
said in an irritable tone. 

“Yes, sir; you did sir, but——” 

“But what?” 

“He said that it was very important; 
he said that it was something about a 
Black Hawthorn vase.” 

Briggs’ face became an apoplectic 
pink. 

“Some impertinent newspaper re- 
porter, eh?” he questioned. “Tell the 
insilent whipper-snapper that——” 

“TI beg pardon, sir; he is not a person 
from the press. His idea of newspaper 
men is that they are extremely impu- 
dent, forward young fellows with a way 
of forcing their persistent selves past 
protesting servants and otherwise in- 
vading the privacy of homes.” 

“Well, what does he want?” de- 
manded Briggs. 

“J—I don’t know, sir; he has a pack- 
age with him.” 

“Humph!” grunted Briggs. “Well, 
you might show him in, Meggs. Some- 
thing about a Black Hawthorn, eh?” - 

It was coincidental that the# should 
be a caller on such a mission just at the 
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moment when he was cursing the fate 
which had placed the world’s most fa- 
mous Black Hawthorn in the hands 
of his rival. There were, of course, 
more than one Black Hawthorn; in 
fact, Biggs himself had four small ones 
in his own collection whose genuine- 
ness was unquestioned. 

A moment later Mr. Clackworthy, 
carrying a package with tender caution, 
entered the room. The master confi- 
dence man came to the point at once. 

“Mr. Briggs,” he said, “I have in 
this package what is known as the Cham- 
berlin Black Hawthorn vase.” 

Alonzo K. Briggs’ lips curled into a 
sneer. 

“You are quite sure that it isn’t the 
Metropolitan Museum?” he said sarcas- 
tically. His hand reached for the but- 
ton that would recall Meggs; it ‘was 
quite certain that an insane man had 
wandered into his study. 

“Just a moment before you have me 
thrown out,” said Mr. Clackworthy 
with a smile as he anticipated the ac- 
tion; there was always something very 
compelling about Mr. Clackworthy’s 
smile. “Are you quite sure that you 
would know the genuine Chamberlin 
vase if you saw it?” 

This insinuation that he did not know 
struck home. Briggs nodded with an- 
gry vigor. 

“You are quite sure,” went on Mr. 
Clackworthy, cruelly probing the same 
wound which the newspaper article had 
torn open, “that you could not be taken 
in again with a fake—as you were once 
before?” 

Briggs flushed. 

“What do you mean?” he demanded 
tartly. “How dare you come here to 
—to. ” He choked over the thought 
that possibly it was a put-up job, some 
one sent to bait him deliberately. 

“I mean,” replied Mr. Clackworthy, 
“that I want you to look at the vase 
which I have in this package and tell 


me if it is the genuine, as I suspect that 
it is.” ss 

“I can tell you before you unwrap 
it,’ sputtered Mr. Briggs, “so you 
needn’t bother.” He was outraged over 
the further suspicion that some one 
might really be trying to impose upon 
him a second time. But Mr. Clack- 
worthy had already removed the wrap- 
ping and, despite himself, Mr. Briggs 
gasped at the sight of the vase that 
stood on the table before him. If a 
copy—which of course it must be—it 
was fully as clever an imitation as the 
one which he had himself purchased 
several years ago. 

“This,” declared Mr. Clackworthy 
solemnly, “is' the genuine Chamberlin 
Black Hawthorn vase.” 

“Tush!” muttered Briggs, but at the 
same time his. hand went out and 
touched it, moving it closer to the light. 
With eyes which had become thor- 


oughly expert since his sad experience 


of ten years before, he studied it and 
an amazed expression came into his 
face. 

“Heaven bless me!” he murmured. 
“The thing would easily fool one; why 
—why I could almost believe that it was 
the genuine!” 

“It is,” said Mr. Clackworthy com- 
placently. “Examine it closely.” 

There was something convincing 
about the master confidence man’s tone, 
and, despite his skepticism, Briggs took 
a pocket magnifying glass from his 
coat. To the practiced eye of the pot- 
tery expert, there are many things 
which betray frauds and identify the 
genuine. The handss of Alonzo K. 
Briggs suddenly began to tremble. 

“Tt—it’s genuine!’ he whispered. 
“Yet it can’t be—it can’t! Henderson 
Proctor has the genuine and—there 
can’t be two of them!” 

“No,” answered Mr. Clackworthy, 
“there can’t be two of them.” 

“Then—then a 
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“This is Henderson Proctor’s vase,” 
Mr. Clackworthy said calmly. 

“Great heavens! Then it—it——” 

“It was stolen from the private vault 
in Henderson Proctor’s home during 
his absence; he went to Florida a week 
or so ago,” supplied the master confi- 
dence man. 

Briggs gulped and turned again to 
the vase. ' 

“You—you are right! It is the Cham- 
berlin vase. Why—why do you bring 
it to me?” 

“I thought you might be interested 
in seeing it,” said Mr. Clackworthy 
meaningly. 

Briggs flushed. 

“You mean that you thought I might 
buy it—buy stolen property?” he de- 
manded with poor show of anger. He 
was unable to conceal the greedy gleam 
which flashed into his eyes. 

“Why not let us be frank?” and Mr. 
Clackworthy smiled. “I have a stolen 
vase; you want it—you want it more 
than you want anything else in the 
world.” 

“Preposterous !”” 
“Utterly preposterous ! 
police.” 

“Oh, no, you will not,” Mr. Clack- 
worthy replied coolly. “If you call the 
police the vase will be returned to its 
rightful owner—and you do not want 
that. Come, Mr. Briggs, this pose of 
outraged innocence is entirely lost upon 
me.” 

For a moment the eyes of the two 
men clashed and those of Alonzo K. 
Briggs were the first to be lowered. He 
was thinking rapidly; true enough, he 
wanted the vase. As Mr. Clackworthy 
_ said, he wanted it worse than he wanted 
anything else in the world. But one 
of the chief joys of its possession would 
be denied to him—letting the world 
know that he did possess the genuine. 
He would have to keep it hidden away, 
to gloat over it only in secret satis- 
faction. 


exclaimed Briggs. 
I shall call the 


“You don’t look like a professional 
thief,” ventured Briggs, sparring for 
time as he considered his problem. 

“Nor am I,” answered Mr. Clack- 
worthy without loss of his good humor. 
“T merely secured the vase from the 
man who did remove it from the Proc- 
tor vault. Knowing that you were in 
the market for it, I decided to capital- 
ize my good fortune. What is your 
offer, Mr. Briggs?” 

Briggs thought swiftly. He was, he 
told himself, at a distinct advantage so 
far as bargaining was concerned. He 
was, no doubt, the only possible market ; 
no reputable art dealer would touch so 
famous a stolen antique. 

“I might risk giving a_ thousand. 
dollars for it,” he said huskily; “you 
see Fe 

“T see that you are even a worse old 
skinflint than I had imagined,” inter- 
rupted Mr. Clackworthy witheringly. 

“How dare you talk to me like that, 
you thief!” retorted Briggs. 

“Why waste time on personalities?” 
said Mr. Clackworthy, unperturbed. 
“Since you are so timid in talking real 
money, I will state my proposition. The 
vase is worth seventy-five thousand dol- 
lars; that’s what Proctor paid for it. 
Under the circumstances I could hardly 
expect to ask the otherwise market 
price.” 

“T should say not!” Briggs laughed 
shrilly. 

“So,” pursued Mr. Clackworthy, “I 
offer you the vase for twenty-five thou- 
sand cash—no more, no less.” 

“Preposterous!” exclaimed Briggs. 
“Tt am the only man in the country who 
would buy it. I'll give you five thou- 
sand dollars, not a penny more.” 

“No.” 

“Then you’re a fool!” exclaimed 
Briggs. “If you can’t sell it to me you 
might as well send it back to Proc- 
tor.” 

“Precisely what I will do—if I do 
not sell it to you, Mr. Briggs.” 
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“You—you wouldn’t!” Briggs stut- 
tered. 

“That is where you are mistaken, 
Mr. Briggs,” Mr. Clackworthy replied ; 
he began replacing the dark cloth about 
the vase. “Our negotiations seem 
quite useless; I shall return to my 
apartment with the vase. I will give 
you until midnight to meet my price 
—and my price will not be lowered a 
cent. Here is my telephone number ; 
my offer remains good until midnight.” 

He picked up his hat, bowing himself 
out of the room with exaggerated po- 
liteness. 


V. 


The French clock in Mr. Clack- 
worthy’s apartment chimed the half 
hour and The Early Bird yawned spa- 
ciously. 

“Th’ old peepers is gettin’ sorta 
sandy,” he muttered. “I’m layin’ odds 
that this Briggs bozo ain’t gonna come 
across. He’s been giving th’ brain a 
little exercise an’ has decided that th’ 
long green looks better’n a black vaze.” 

“Ah, James,” replied Mr. Clack- 
worthy with a chuckle, “that shows you 
are not familiar with that species of in- 
sanity to which the mania for collecting 
antiques belongs. Mr. Briggs is sim- 
ply engaged in playing the game of 
waiting. He is at this moment, I'll 
wager, watching his watch, his ears 
waiting for the tinkle of the telephone. 
He will wait until five minutes of mid- 
night, thinking that I will call him. 
When I have convinced him that I am 
not bluffing him, he will stop trying to 
bluff me. It is so simple to read human 
nature, if you only know the signs!” 

“T ain’t seen through this scheme 
yet,” grumbled The Early Bird. 

Mr. Clackworthy returned to his book 
and The Early Bird returned to an im- 
patient. contemplation of the opposite 
wall. It was very hard for him to 


be calm when twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars was at stake. 


Slowly, to him at 


least, the minutes dragged past; never 
had the clock hands seemed quite so 
lazy. 

At three minutes to twelve the tele- 
phone bell tinkled. The Early Bird 
drew erect with a start and Mr. Clack- 
worthy smiled with knowing satisfac- 
tion. 

“Mother of mud!” sptttered The 
Early Bird with sudden inspiration. 
“Have you gone nuts? Whatcha mean, 
givin’ this gink your own telephone 
number? Y’ offer this guy a stolen vase 
an’ then give him your own telephone 
number. He’s got th’ goods on you for 
fair ; of all th’ poor stunts!” 

“You shall see, all in good time, 
James,” replied Mr. Clackworthy as he 
reached for the phone. 

“Hello,” he said into the transmit- 
ter. 

“Mr—er—the gentleman you were 
speaking to earlier in the evening,” be- 
gan Briggs cautiously. “I thought you 
might—er—consider a compromise of- 
fer on the—er—article we were dis- 
cussing.” 

“T have but one price, Mr. Briggs,” 
replied Mr. Clackworthy pleasantly. 

“Won’t you talk it over?” urged 
Briggs. 

“You have just two minutes left, 
Briggs,” reminded Mr. Clackworthy. 
“T am obdurate. Take it or leave it.” 

“All right; bring it to my house,” 
capitulated Briggs after a pause. 

“Very well,” assented Mr. Clack- 
worthy, “have the money in cash.” He 
hung up the receiver and turned to his 
coworker. 

“Come, James,” he said; “bring along 
the vase and I'll give you a ride.” 

They went down to the limousine 
and, within twenty minutes, had reached 
the pretentious home of Mr. Briggs. 

“You may wait in the car, James, 
while I go in and deliver Mr. Briggs his 
vase,” said Mr. Clackworthy. The 
Early Bird clung anxiously at the mas- 
ter confidence man’s arm. 
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“Boss!” he pleaded. “You ain't 
really gonna sell him th’ vase? I 
wouldn’t have never taken that blamed 
thing outta that vault ifi—if——_ Boss! 
y’ can’t do it; we give Dip Shanley our 
word, an’———” 

“Don’t be foolish, James,” remon- 
strated Mr. ~ Clackworthy  teasingly. 
“It'll all be over in a few minutes and 
you shall know the whole thing. I’m 
not so sure at that; there’s many a slip, 
sometimes, between the pocket and 
twenty-five thousand.” 

Ringing the bell, Mr. Clackworthy 
was at once admitted. 

“Tl tell Mr. Briggs you are here,” 
said Meggs, the butler, leaving Mr. 
Clackworthy waiting in the foyer. 

When he was finally announced, 
Briggs was waiting for him, nervously 
pacing the floor. 

“You—you brought it back, of 
course?” he asked. Mr. Clackworthy, 
for answer, set his package on the table 
and removed the wrapping. Briggs 
glanced at the vase lovingly, hungrily, 
but greediness was a very integrate part 
of his nature. 

“T'll give you fifteen thousand—and 
that’s my last word,” he said. 

Mr. Clackworthy began to replace the 
wrapping ; it was his only reply, and his 
attitude was one of finality. — 

“T—T'll pay,” murmured Briggs, lick- 
ing his lips and darting a quick glance 
of hatred; he always hated people who 
made him give up money. Slowly, un- 
willingly, he went to his wall safe. Mr. 
Clackworthy noted that the man kept 
one hand in the pocket of his dressing 
gown; the grim outline of an automatic 
pistol showed. Probably, had he not 
feared the consequences of scandal, he 
would have tried to retain the vase by 
force without payment of a cent. 

He returned to the table and counted 
out twenty-five thousand-dollar bills. 

“It’s just luck,” he muttered, “that 
I happened to have this amount of 
in the house. There’s your 


money 


money—you thief; take it—and get out 
of my house.” 

“With pleasure,” said Mr. Clack- 
worthy with a smile. He counted the 
bills and removed the wrapping which 
he had been in the act of replacing 
about the vase. “A beauty, isn’t it, Mr. 
Briggs? Quite a bargain; I fear that 
Mr. Proctor will be quite upset about 
it.” 

He bowed and, as he hurried from 
the room, saw Alonzo K. Briggs, stand- 
ing a few feet from the table feasting 
his loving eyes on the Black Hawthorn 
vase. 

As Mr. Clackworthy almost bounded 
into the limousine, The Early Bird 
stared at the package which the master 
confidence man carried. 

“Y’ didn’t put it across, huh?” he 
muttered. “An’ me goin’ to all that 
trouble takin’ it outta Proctor’s vault. 
Huh! What was th’ game, anyhow ?” 

Mr. Clackworthy thrust the package 
into The Early Bird’s hands as he 
reached for the steering wheel and 
started the motor. i 

“Be careful with that, James,” he 
commanded ; “we’ve got to get going.” 

As the car leaped forward a man 
dashed down the steps of the Alonzo 
K. Briggs home and shrill screams of 
baffled rage rent the night air. 

“That’s old Briggs callin’ you!” The 
Early Bird cried in Mr. Clackworthy’s 
ear. “I reckon he wants th’ vase, after 
all.” 

“Yes, I suppose he does,” grunted 
Mr. Clackworthy, stepping on the gas. 

Back in the Sheridan Road apart- 
ment, Mr. Clackworthy threw himself 
into a chair. 

“Quite the most exciting night I’ve 
had in some time, James,” he said, 
chuckling. “There’s Henderson Proc- 
tor’s seventy-five-thousand-dollar vase ; 
you can take it back to its safety vault 
an—we’ve kept our word with Dip 
Shanley, eh?” 

“But fell down on th’ job of throw- 
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in’ th’ hooks into Briggs,” said The 
Early Bird sadly. “I did wanna see y’ 
sting that guy.” 

For answer Mr. Clackworthy drew 
the neat packet of thousand-dollar bills 
from his pocket and laid them on the 
table. The Early Bird stared. 

“But—but—how’d ya do 
asked amazedly. 

“Fortunately for my business, 
James,” said Mr. Clackworthy, “most 
mortals possess only single-track minds. 
I had you ‘borrow’ the real Chamberlin 
Black Hawthorn vase from Mr. Proc- 
tor’s collection. Happily for my scheme 
I knew a little of the arrangement of 
Briggs’ house and the fact that his vase, 
until recently generally conceded to be 
the genuine, occupied a central decora- 
tive position in a niche at the turn of 
his stairway. 

“T took the genuine vase to the Briggs 
home ; Briggs examined it minutely, and 
knew that it was genuine. He knew, 
of course, that it was stolen; and for 
that reason, that he was the only man 
who would risk buying it. I was cog- 
nizant of his greedy, grasping nature 
and realized that he would try to bluff 
me on the matter of price. With this 
in mind I planned for a second trip to 
his home. 

“Mind you, he had seen the vase, 
he had examined it with minute care. 
He knew that it was genuine. When 
he phoned to me I returned to his home 
with the vase. At the turn in the stairs 
I slipped the loose cloth wrapping from 
the genuine vase and traded vases with 
Mr. Briggs for a moment and left the 
genuine one in the niche. Thus it was 
Briggs’ own imitation of the Black 
Hawthorn that I carried into his study 
the second time and sold to him for 
twenty-five thousand dollars, while the 
genuine reposed in the stairway niche. 

“Such is the single-track mindedness 
of man that, having once satisfied him- 
self that the vase was genuine, he did 
not think to reéxamine it. I got the 
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money and made a hasty retreat as I 
knew that he would soon discover the 
deception. On my way down the stairs 
I slipped the cloth about the genuine 
vase which I had for the moment left 
in the niche occupied by the replica and 
carried it away. The butler, having 
admitted me, was told he could retire 
for the evening.” 

The Early Bird was shaking his head 
in bewildered fashion. 

“But, boss,” he protested, “what’dya 
wanna give this goof your own phone 
number for? Can’t he have y’ pinched 
for obtainin’ money under false pre- 
tenses; can’t he——” 

The protest was interrupted by the 
ringing of the telephone. 

“Tf I mistake not,” said Mr. Clack- 
worthy, “that will be Mr. Briggs on the 
wire. You know, James, sometimes 
half the joy in trouncing a man is in 
being able to crow over it. Listen.” 
He removed the receiver. 

“Mr. Clackworthy speaking. Yes, 
Mr. Briggs, I was expecting you to 
call.” 

The instrument buzzed and stuttered 
excitedly as Alonzo K. Briggs poured 
forth his vitriolic threats. 

“Just a minute, Mr, Briggs,” Mr. 
Clackworthy interrupted suavely; “you 
are accusing me of selling you a 
fake Black Hawthorn. Impossible! 
In fact, Mr. Briggs, I shouldn’t be sur- 
prised if you have just imagined it all 
and will find that the vase is really your 
own—yes, the replica that you bought 
ten years ago.” 

The receiver had another paroxysm. 

“Oh, no, Mr. Briggs,” cut in Mr. 
Clackworthy, “I can’t believe you are 
serious in your wish to take criminal 
action against me. You see, Mr. Briggs, 
a conspiracy to receive stolen property 
is quite equally a crime as a conspiracy 
to sell stolen property. The situation, 
you see, is a sort of two-edged sword; 
it cuts both ways. And, really, Mr. 
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Briggs, I am quite sure that you would 
not care for another article in the ‘Art 
and Artists’ column; any man is likely 
to purchase one fake bit of antique, but 
two—terrible! Oh, I thought you 
would see it that way, and—— 

“Mr. Briggs, permit me to thank you 
again for the return of the money which 
Mrs. Clackworthy lost through Inde- 
pendent Bakeries Corporation stock— 
with compound interest. You see, Mr, 
Briggs " ° 

Mr. Clackworthy laughed aloud; he 
was talking into a closed circuit. 

The Early Bird with a look of won- 
der on his face was buttoning up his 
overcoat. 


“T guess I’ll be gettin’ th’ old num- 
ber nines into motion and’ toddlin’ over 
to th’ Proctor cottage. I reckon Dip 
Shanley’ll be kinda anxious t’ get th’ 
low-down on th’ how and wherefores 
of a burglary what ain’t larceny ; he’ll be 
a lot relieved t’ see this here vaze back 
in its big steel china closet.” 

“T thought that you insisted on ‘vase’ 
as the correct pronunciation,” com- 
mented Mr. Clackworthy, smiling. 

The Early Bird grinned. 

“Huh!” he grunted. “When one of 


these pieces of B. C, bricky-brack can 
be sold for twenty-five thousand iron 
men, like you done it, then it’s gotta 
right to be called vaze!” 











STRANGE TESTS 


FOR CRIMINALS 


PALMISTRY, phrenology, graphology, and psychoanalysis for the first time 
were all called upon vainly in a recent dramatic legal fight to save two 


men from the electric chair in New York State. Augustin L. Sanchez and Henry 
Garcia, Mexicans, convicted of murder, were subjected to various tests in an 
effort made by the Mexican consul of New York to prove them incapable of 
murder. Their palms, their heads, their signatures, and their subconscious 
thoughts were studied carefully. The data obtained from these examinations 
may have considerable effect upon court procedure in the future. 

The Countess de Ovies, who conducted these tests, believes that Sanchez had 
none of the characteristics of a murderer. He was convicted of having killed 
a Spaniard at Olean, New York, in an effort to get the man’s money. Sanchez, 
says the countess, had little love for money and would not plan a murder. 
Garcia, she found, through examination of his head, his palm, and his signa- 
ture, suffered a mental shock at some time and was not of normal mentality. 
He was convicted of killing a Pole, and his plea was self-defense. 


——$—— =a" 
JAILED FOR CRUELTY TO DOG 


BECAUSE he threw his dog out of a second-story window, George Coor spent 

five days in jail in New York recently, A detective happened to be pass- 
ing the apartment house where Coor lives, when the dog was flung from the 
window. The animal landed, whimpering pitifully, in the middle of the street, 
and a little girl picked it up and carried it into the house. The detective fol- 
lowed and arrested the irate owner of the dog, 

in court before Magistrate Tobias, Coor admitted his guilt, but claimed 
that the dog had pulled a tablecloth and some dishes from a table, and he thought 
the brute had gone mad. 

“I do not believe your story,” was the magistrate’s comment. “You prob- 
ably lost your temper and tried to take it out on the dog. You are fined twenty- 
five dollars or five days in jail.” 

Coor chose jail. 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


ike is apparemt to Nadia Rendle that David Glare is responsible for the letter from her fiancé, 

Gordon Haynes, breaking their engagement. When a strange woman, who calls herself Miriam 
Lind, calls on her father, he explains to Nadia that the woman claims to be the wife of his 
former partner, and demands a large sum of money. George Rendle has made his money in South 


American rubber plantations, and his partner disappeared after seven years and never returned. 





Rendle intimates Glare is w resp for Miriam Lind’s appearance, and adds that Glare 
was known in South America as “The Stoat,” a relentless pursuer of his quarry. When Walter 
Este, Nadia’s music master, fights a duel with Glare, after a dinner party in the Rendle dining room, 
Rendle orders Glare from the house, and declares he will shoot him if he dares reappear on the place. 
That night Nadia rushes into the library to find her father with a pistol in his hand, and the Lind 
woman dead at his feet. Glare comes into the room through a window, and gives Nadia the picture 
and the passport of Miriam Lind, promising to clear her father, if she will consent to their marriage. 
Nadia hides the picture and passport with Mrs. Jarratt, her old nurse, while Glare explains to the 
police that Rendle shot the woman for a burglar. As no trace of the woman’s identity can be found, 
the case is allowed to drop. While they are signing the register in Green Plains Church after their 
marriage, Nadia rushes out, leaps into her father’s car, and drives it over an embankment into the 


sea. Ralph Brierly, a rich and presentable young lawyer, and his friend, George Darrell, are near 


the spot in a motor boat and rescue Nadia. 
tiny cabin a picture of the Lind woman. 
recluse. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
VILLAGE GOSSIP. 


N leaving the White Fairy to 
begin his investigations on be- 
half of the unknown girl 
thrust by the hand of fate 

into his protection, Ralph Brierly had 
gone to the local inn, in the garage of 
which he kept his car. 

He drove at once to Green Plains 
and stopped at the village inn, the foun- 
tain head of gossip. It was the work of 
only a few minutes to learn that the 
bride, who was supposed to have driven 
to her dramatic death, was the daugh- 
ter of one of the local magnates, Mr. 
Rendle. 

His difficulty lay, not in persuading 
casual strangers to talk, but in disen- 
tangling the masses of contradictory 
information. Every one whom he met, 
it seemed, had something to say on the 
point. There were innumerable con- 
flicting theories, ranging from the ac- 
ceptance of a tragic accident to the fan- 


Her memory fails her until she sees on the wall of the 
Brierly explains it is a picture of his mother, who is a 
While Nadia is seeking courage to tell him that her memory has returned, Brierly relates 
the result of his inquiries for her in Green Plains. 


tastic belief that the bridegroom had 
deliberately contrived the whole thing. 

In the latter absurdity Brierly scented 
a possible grain of truth. Following 
this line, he heard details, more or less 
reliable, of the suddenness with which 
Nadia Rendle had become engaged to a 
man of whom the village had never 
heard. Brierly immediately suspected 
a marriage of convenience which had 
been forced on the girl. 

There were those, too, of a mystic 
turn of mind who drew a subtle con- 
nection between the wedding-day trag- 
edy and the shooting of an unknown 
woman in the Rendle house. He dis- 
carded this as likely to lead nowhere. 

Brierly, whose easy, genial manner 
enabled strangers to talk to him with- 
out artificial restraint, was hearing the 
views of a small circle of villagers in 
the roadway outside the inn, when 
their voices suddenly dropped. Imme- 
diately he was conscious of a sudden 
restraint. 

“That’s him,” whispered a villager. 
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Brierly knew that his informant 
meant the bridegroom. 

He turned and started, as the next 
moment he faced David Glare. Glare, 
too, had shown a fleeting momentary 
embarrassment at the meeting, but had 
his own method of carrying off such a 
situation. 

“Good evening, Mr. Brierly.” 

The knot of villagers melted. 

“Good evening, sir,” returned Brierly, 
with formal stiffness: 

Glare smiled ingratiatingly. 

“T take it that you are not the man 
to bear ill will over a professional dif- 
ference, Mr. Brierly?” he said. 

He was alluding to their first meet- 
ing, in which Brierly had been called 
in by Glare to act as his attorney. 
Brierly had accepted the case, knowing 
only his client’s representations. When 
he perceived that the action was merely 
designed to cripple a rival and had no 
honorable issue, he had advised with- 
drawal. Glare had refused, whereupon 
Brierly had thrown up the case. 

“There’s no ill will in the matter, Mr. 
Glare,” replied Brierly. “But since you 
have alluded to it—I tell you frankly 
that I hope that, if I ever meet you 
professionally again, I shall be on the 
other side.” 

The words fell short of insult, though 
they were unquestionably unfriendly. 
But Glare appeared to ignore their un- 
friendliness. 

“Ah, well, then, we understand each 
other,” he said with a laugh. “It’s 
quite on the cards that your wish may 
some day be fulfilled. I’m one of those 
unfortunate persons who are always 
quarreling with somebody in court. I 
like a man to be my friend or my oppo- 
nent—I don’t very much care which. 
“And my opponents are not necessarily 
my enemies. Come and have a drink 
on the strength of it.” 

Had Brierly been free to consult his 
own taste, he would have refused the 
invitation. But he was working for 


another, and it behooved him to let no 
opportunity slip of increasing his knowl- 
edge of the situation. 

“On that  understanding—many 
thanks,” he said, and allowed himself 
to be led into Glare’s private sitting 
room. 

For a time they exchanged common- 
places, Brierly fencing for an opening 
on the subject which was uppermost 
in his mind. Suddenly Glare himself 
provided it. 

“Have you heard of my trouble? I 
guess it’s common property by now,” 
said Glare suddenly. 

“Yes,” answered Brierly. “I passed 
through this village, found it in a state 
of excitement, and naturally inquired 
the cause. I’m sorry.” 

“Thank you,” said Glare. “I have 
enough vulgar curiosity in my tempera- 
ment to be faintly curious as to what 
the villagers are saying.” 

The question struck*Brierly as being 
carefully put. He reminded himself 
that of all the men whom he had met 
in a trial of wits, none was more worthy 
of his steel than David Glare. What 
exactly was it that Glare wanted to 
know? Brierly resolved to force the 
issue. 

“I’m afraid the village gossip is not 
very complimentary to yourself,” he 
said. “The most popular version seems 
to be that your bride preferred death 
to—being your bride. It’s fantastic, 
of course 5 

“Not at all,” interrupted Glare. “It’s 
very probably the truth.” 

Brierly gasped. Glare was watching 
him closely. He pulled himself together 
and shrugged his shoulders. 

“T should have thought that when a 
woman consents to marry a man ie 
he began, when Glare again interrupted. 

“When a woman consents to marry 
a man,” he said, “she doesn’t often com- 
mit suicide before the ceremony is well 
over.” 

His words contained the obvious im- 
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plication that his wife had not con- 
sented to marry him, but had been co- 
erced. Brierly felt that he could trust 
himself no farther. 

“I do not pretend to understand 
you,” he said, “and, after all, it is your 
affair. Time I moved on. Good night.” 

Entering his car, Brierly glanced 
back. David Glare was watching him 
from the window. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THE NEW ROAD. 


AS Brierly ceased to speak, Nadia 
drew a long breath. 

“Has that brought it all back?” 
Brierly asked her. “Has everything I 
have said been familiar to you? Or 
has something: Fe 

Nadia, sitting back out of the light 
of the little lamp, clenched her hands 
against the rough serge of her skirt. 
If she admitted the return of her mem- 
ory, she would have no excuse to de- 
lay her return to Glare—Glare, The 
Stoat! She would never again, she 
knew, find the courage to seek death 
as an end to his pursuit of her. With 
a long shudder she visualized her life 
as the wife of David Glare, molded 
to his will, dominated by his threats, 
conscious that at any moment the 
strange magnetism of his desire might 
lay its spell upon her and draw her 
—agonized and helpless—to his side. 

“No, no, no!” she protested wildly, 
as she flung up a hand to her mouth, 
But it was too late to stifle her cry. 
Brierly had raised himself from the 
floor and seized her hands in his. 

“Steady, steady!” he was saying. 
“You're safe here—quite safe.” And 
then, as the terror diminished in her 
eyes: “You don’t remember,” he said. 
“Nothing that I have said has recalled 
anything to you. If you go back to it 
—to him—it will be as a duty. I don’t 
wonder that you’re frightened, but you 
needn't be. You shan’t go back.” 


Stoat 


Nadia sat rigid. Not go back? Ah, 
if she only could stay away forever! 
But she must explain—confess 

“I must go back,” she began. 
memory % 

“If a woman marries a man of her 
own free will,’ Brierly said earnesily, 
“it is incontestably wrong to leave him. 
But if she has not married him of her 
own free will—and, if she has sancti- 
fied her flight by showing her willing- 
ness to accept death, surely she is free 
to start life afresh. You loved David 
Glare so little that you voluntarily 
chose death in preference to his com- 
pany. If you have done him a wrong, 
my opinion is that you did him a wrong 
when you agreed to marry him.” 

Slowly the-horror was vanishing from 
her gaze. At that moment there seemed 
to him nothing more desirable on earth 
than that she should be free from fear. 
To that end he was ready to accept the 
statement which his reason rejected. If 
she was afraid of her memory, let them 
both pretend that there was no memory 
to be afraid of. She might remember 
or she might not. What did it matter? 
He was more than ready to forgive her 
for the trifling, childlike deception. He 
was not to know that the deception — 
had been prompted by Nadia’s desire to 
save his own feelings—to save him from 
the dark truth about the woman he had 
declared to be his mother. 

Nadia gazed at the little lamp. 

“Yes,” she repeated slowly. “If I did 
him a wrong—I did it when I con- 
sented to marry him. But did I con- 
sent to marry him, or was I forced to 
do so? Did he make me agree to marry 
him when he knew I did not want to?” 

Brierly looked at her oddly. 

“I’m not in possession of the full 
facts,” he answered. “But I’ve re- 
peated to you what he himself told me 
—or rather implied. Besides—oh, it’s 
absurd to suppose that you could have 
consented of your own free will!” 

Again there fell a silence pregnant 


“My 
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now with vast possibilities that were 
bound to affect the lives of each. Into 
Brierly’s eyes crept the old light of the 
adventurer, which is instinct in every 
full-blooded man. He had stated the 
case fairly to her, as honor demanded. 
He had not sought to persuade her with 
specious arguments. He was therefore 
free to help her if she wished. 

“In the village every one thinks you 
are dead,” he went on meaningly. “I 
enlightened no one. Why not let them 
go on thinking so—and start a new 
life?” 

A new life: Free from the ever- 
present menace of The Stoat, who, with 
the others, would believe her deaa. 
Free to work and dream, free to enjoy 
the fruits of her working and dream- 
ing. Nadia drew a long breath of rap- 
ture. 

“A new life!’ she repeated ecstat- 
ically. “Ah, but how? I have no 
money.” 

“T have—tons of it,” he assured her. 

She gave him a quick look, which told 
him what she was thinking. 

“Ah, there it comes—the first bump 
against the brick wall of convention,” 
he said, with scorn in his voice. “To 
do as I am inviting you to do—as you 
want to do—you will have to accept 
monetary assistance from me until you 
have found your feet.” 

“It may be the wall of convention,” 
she returned, “but how are we going 
to scale it?” 

“By using a little practical common 
sense,’ he answered. “Just figure it 
out clearly. We shall get quietly away 
from here to London. You will want 
clothes, a place to live in, food to eat, 
and so forth, while you are finding some 
means of earning a living. Probably 
for that purpose I shall lend you a few 
hundreds. It’s quite possible you won't 
be able to pay me back for a long time. 
Shall I go on?” 

“Yes,” she replied with difficulty. 

“Any melodrama will tell you what 


happens next,” he went on. “I wait un- 
til I know you are hard up and can’t 
pay, and then—look me straight in the 
eyes, please # 

“T am,” she asserted. 

“Then I say to you,” he went on with 
the utmost sarcasm, “as you can’t pay 
in cash, you must pay in kisses. Now, 
do you honestly and truthfully think 
that I am that kind of cheap villain ?” 

“No,” she readily assured him. “You 
do put things clearly.’ 

“It’s my profession,” he answered. 
“Very well, then. We have eliminated 
the conventional fear that I shall try to 
ingratiate myself with you through the 
fact of lending you money. Shall we 
go ahead ?” 

A storm of doubt swept down on 
Nadia. With all her soul*she longed 
for the liberty that shone—an elusive 
star—at the end of her pilgrimage. She 
thought without regret of parting from 
her father; at best he had used her as 
a pawn in the game he had played with 
death.. Redden, too—the dear home 
that had sheltered friends and held 
trusted dependents—Redden must be 
forgotten, save in dreams. Here again, 
she felt but little grief. But 

“Why do you hesitate?” Brierly asked 
her gently. 

She tilted up her face and looked at 
him. It reminded him of a flower. 

“If my memory had returned to me 
when you told me—all about myself,” 
she said, “you would not help me to run 
away, would you?” 

“No,” answered Brierly slowly. “I 
don’t think I should—probably because 
I should feel that your past had claimed 
you again, that you had to stand by it, 
whatever it was. Running away from 
it would be—cowardly. But as things 
are you are severed from it by com- 
plete forgetfulness. That somehow 
seems to absolve you from responsi- 
bility for your old self.” 

Nadia’s deep eyes had never left his. 
She was absorbing every word. If she 
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remembered her past she was a coward 
to run away from it, he had said. An 
ugly word that—coward. 

Yet even as her brain repeated it, 
she made up her mind. She would 
run away from the old life, invest all in 
the new, coward or no. She would take 
the consequences. 

“Yes, let us go ahead,” she said. 

Brierly bent, picked up her hand, and 
kissed it very lightly. Then he left 
her, closing the door of the tiny cabin 
behind him. Darrell was still lying in 
the cockpit, smoking. 

“Game for another job, George?” he 
asked. 

“I guessed I’d be picked for some- 
thing. By Jove! I was right! What’s 
the stunt, old man?” 

Brierly briefly summarized the posi- 
tion. 

“Your bit is as simple as shelling 
peas,” explained Brierly, “All you have 
to do is to get ashore at once and .take 
the car to a point up the road—say 
about four miles up the river. When 
you get there, cut off the engine, light 
your pipe, and wait for us.” 

“‘And then?” asked Darrell curiously: 

“Then, dear boy, you’ll probably be 
tired. You’ve had a hard day. Mustn’t 
overdo it. I propose that you then get 
on board and have a good long night, 
while we run up to town in the car.” 

Darrell grunted. 

“Right-o!” he said. 


CHAPTER XV. 
' SODDEN SYMBOLS. 


AS Darrell in the dinghy pushed off 
from the side of the White Fairy, 
Brierly returned to the cabin. 

“It’s all arranged,’ he told Nadia 
easily. ‘“‘We’re going about four miles 
up the river to a point where we shall 
meet my friend in the car. You and 
{ will then get away to town before 
‘any suspicions are aroused. My mother 
has a house there in a quaint district. 

5 C—ps 
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But we might get rid of those wedding 
garments of yours before we start.” 

Nadia looked at the wedding dress, 
a sodden bundle in the corner where 
she had flung it. Her white shoes and 
stockings and lace petticoat—all stained 
with sea water—were tumbled on to it. 

“The simplest thing would surely be 
to throw them overboard,” she sug- 
gested. 

“True,” he answered. “But it would 
have to be done carefully.” As he 
spoke, he began to wrap the bundle of 
sodden finery into a length of sacking. 
Then he looked round the cabin for 
something with which to weight it. 

“Ah! It will have to be George’s 


stove, I’m afraid!” he exclaimed. “Poor 
He thought a lot of that 


old George! 
stove.” 

“George is a nice man,” said Nadia, 
amused. Then her tone changed. Her 
hand went to the pocket of her skirt. 

“There is this, too——” she began. 
But Brierly had flung the sacking into 
the well deck and did not hear. 

Covering his movements by a pre- 
tense of difficulty with the anchor, for 
the coast guards and others, he knew, 
had a knack of watching small craft in 
the moorings, he lowered the bundle 
into the water without a splash. It sank 
immediately, and Brierly promptly put 
the matter from his mind. 

Then he weighed anchor and started 
the engine. 

Inside the cabin Nadia was staring 
at the ring she had taken out of her 
pocket. It was a plain gold band, and 
its lawful place was the third finger 
of her left hand. Her first impulse 
had been to have it thrown overboard, 
with the other trappings of a slavery 
from which she had freed herself. Then 
she had wavered. 

She would hide it, when she could 
find a safe place. In the meantime, she 
would leave it in her pocket. 

She curled up again on the locker and 
fell into thought. 
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The badly cut pocket gaped open, and 
the shining circle it contained slipped, 
unnoticed, nearer and nearer to the 
opening. 

CHAPTER XVI. 
FROM THE RIVER BANK. 


(COMFORTABLY concealed in the 

thicket on the left bank of the 
river, David Glare observed with satis- 
faction that the White Fairy glittered 
with dull sheen of a pearl in the rising 
glory of the moon. He congratulated 
himself on having followed Brierly to 
within a stone’s throw of his boat. The 
motorcycle, on which he had dogged 
Brierly’s car, was propped against an 
adjacent bush. 

A movement in the well deck brought 
his field glasses into immediate action. 
It was Darrell stepping into the dinghy. 
A faint pinhead of light issuing from 
the cabin told him that there was some 
one else on board, or that the man who 
was leaving would shortly return. In 
either case he intended to wait. 

Five minutes—ten, then at another 
movement in the cockpit, up went the 
field glasses. 

This time it was Brierly lowering the 
bundle over the side. 

David Glare saw the bundle quite 
distinctly. Skilled in the arts of the open, 
from the long practice of strange deeds 
in the wilds, he noted with exactitude 
the position of the White Fairy. He 
took a mark on both banks of the river. 

“IT could find that anchorage within 
a dozen feet at any time,” he told him- 
self with quiet satisfaction. 

A moment later he heard the chug- 
chug of the engine and watched the 
motor boat glide away. 

He gave it ten minutes, and then 
emerged from his place of concealment. 
It was half tide, and a narrow shelf 
ran from the bank to the water. A 
dozen feet out a small fishing boat lay 
moored. 

Without a moment’s hesitation—with- 
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out pausing in his slow, relentless stride 
—The Stoat waded into the water and 
swung himself into the boat. Then he 
hauled up the anchor and, taking exact 
observations, pulled to the very spot 
over which the White Fairy had an- 
chored. Then he dropped anchor, 
swung round on the tide, and picked up 
the boat hook. 

Crouching in the stern, he began to 
feel the bottom with the boat hook. For 
upward of ten minutes he groped in 
vain. Then he shifted the position of 
the boat a few feet and groped again. 
Again he failed and again he shifted 
the position of the boat. At the third 
failure he rested and made careful note 
of the force of the current. No thought 
of abandoning his object entered his 
head. The Stoat had taken up the trail, 
and it was beyond the power of his na- 
ture to allow himself to be thwarted. 

At the fifth attempt he was success- 
ful. He felt something move slightly to 
his prodding. Then for several min- 
utes he angled with the boat hook to 
obtain a hold on the object. His move- 
ments were unhurried. His very mus- 
cles indicated his burning conviction 
of success. 

As he obtained his hold and brought 
the bundle to the surface, he lifted it 
gradually, allowing the weight of water 
to drain off. Then he hauled it easily 
into the boat. 

To his sinewy fingers it was but the 
work of a moment to loosen the line 
that bound the bundle. He unfolded 
the sacking and smiled, as the moon- 
light gleamed on the dress of his own 
bride. 

Then the smile faded, and into his 
eyes there came a strange glint—like 
the glint of an animal’s eyes in the 
moonlight. He fingered the dull, sod- 
den fabric with fingers that trem- 
bled. He stroked it as if he would give 
it life, and as he stroked he crooned. 

“You run, little Nadia, you run, you 
run,” came from his lips. “And it is 
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the law of my nature that every time 
you run, you fan the fires of my de- 
sire.” 

Then the strange paradox of his per- 
sonality manifested itselfi—the blend- 
ing of blind, primitive instincts with 
highly civilized modernity. He laughed 
aloud, as if at his own reflections. 

“If I were a fool, I would run after 
you,” he said, as if to the wedding 
dress itself. “But I am not a fool. I 
am not going to run after you. I am 
going to make you run back to me.” 

Abruptly he ceased to caress the wed- 
ding dress and rolled it back into the 
sacking, taking care to include Brierly’s 
weight. An oilskin lay on the floor of 
the boat. He wrapped this round the 
sacking for additional protection and 
then tied the whole with the rope. 

“Have you run away with a lover, 
little Nadia?” he went on. “I wonder 
if he is your lover yet, or if he merely 
intends to be. I wonder whether you 
intend him to be. It doesn’t really mat- 
ter. Whatever he feels toward you 
now, he is very shortly going ‘to spurn 

ou. 

“If I were a fool, little Nadia, I 
would take this bundle at once to the 
police and have you hunted down in 
half a dozen hours. But I am not a 
fool, and I do not ask policemen to do 
my hunting for me. With the aid of 
your wedding dress I will hunt you 
myself.. You will flee again and again, 
you will be driven from pillar to post, 
until in the end, in the whole wide 
world, there will be but one spot that 
will offer you sanctuary, and that spot 
will be my house.” 


CHAPTER XVII. 
“A SORT OF SISTER.” 


hour after the White Fairy had 
weighed anchor, Nadia was sitting 
beside Ralph Brierly in his car. They 
were making for the town at forty miles 
an hour. 


AN 
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As trees and cottages flashed past, 
the wild joy, of speed, that lay ever 
in the depths of Nadia’s being swelled 
up again in her. A song was in her 
heart, a strange exultation in her brain. 
This was like a dream—this wild rush 
through the summer night by the side 
of the man who had rescued her from 
death and conjured out of the mists 
of the future a magic life of liberty. 
The highways unwound themselves un- 
der their flying wheels, silver straight 
in the moonlight. At the end of the 
journey stood a house that would take 
her in, shelter her and hide her; it would 
give her the same sense of security that 
she got from Brierly’s nearness, his 
firm hands on the wheel, the glances 
he shot at her, whenever the road per- 
mitted. She wondered what it would 
be like, his house. 

Ah, no! It was not his house, but 
his mother’s. Or rather—and as Nadia 
corrected herself, her rose-colored fan- 
cies melted and were gone, leaving only 
gray pain—it had been his mother’s. 
For the strange woman who had owned 
it was in a nameless grave. What 
would her son say and do when he 
knew whose hand had sent her there? 

“Cold?” asked Brierly. “You're 
shivering. Pull up that rug—yes, 
please do, or I shall have to stop and 
tuck you up in it, and that will delay 
us.” 

Dawn was breaking as they gained 
the outer rim of the city, and when 
at last the quiet suburb was reached, 
morning’s cold, ‘pale light had routed 
the last of the moonbeams. They drew 
up before a house of stueco—a shabby 
house, whose high windows looked in- 
differently at a garden overrun with 
weeds. 

“Here we are,” said Brierly, jump- 
ing from the driver’s seat and offering 
his hand to help her alight. “I shall 
have to wake my mother up.” 

A sudden trembling seized Nadia. 

“Hadn’t we better go away and come 
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back later?” she urged. “It’s only four 
o'clock, you know. It isn’t fair to dis- 
turb your mother’s household at such 
a time.” The terrible fancy gripped 
her that, in answer to their knocking, 
a dead hand might unbar the doors, a 
dead woman bid them enter. 

“Oh, that’s all right,” Brierly assured 
her with a laugh. “You don’t know 
mother. She’s frightfully conventional 
in some ways, but the moment anything 
out of the ordinary happens she finds 
herself.” 

So saying, he opened the high wooden 
gate of the garden and led her up the 
moss-grown graveled path. Then, with- 
out further ado, he tapped loudly with 
the knocker and at the same time rang 
an old-fashioned doorbell. 

“We'd better give Aunt Sarah at least 
five minutes, now,” said Brierly. “I'll 
just light a cigarette, if you don’t mind.” 

“Your aunt lives here also?” asked 
Nadia. The panic had not left her. 

“Oh, dear, no,” said Brierly. “I 
should have explained. My mother 
spent her girlhood in the West, where 
her grandfather had some property. On 
his death she went to South America 
and there acquired Aunt Sarah—a grand 
old negro woman who is devoted to 
her.” 

There followed an anecdote of the 
old servant, which beguiled the time till 
the door was opened by Aunt Sarah 
herself. 

She was a stout, elderly woman of 
the true negro type, clad in a flannel 
wrap and a weird headdress of scarlet, 
that threw her white hair and coal-black 
skin into sharp relief. She looked sur- 
prised and anxious. 

“Hello, Aunt Sarah!” said Brierly. 
“Is my mother awake?” 

“Missis no come home, massa,” re- 
plied the old woman gravely. “Missis 
no come home one week, two weeks, 
three weeks. Missis no send message 
to Aunt Sarah one week, two weeks, 
three weeks.” 


Her eyes rested gravely on Nadia. 
To the girl’s overwrought brain they 
seemed to accuse and condemn. 

“Hm! That’s rather awkward,” said 
Brierly. ‘Well, look here, Aunt Sarah, 
I want you to look after this lady until 
your mistress returns.” 

“Missis no come home,” repeated the 
old woman. 

“Yes, yes, I know,” answered Brierly 
with a touch of impatience. “But the 
mistress will be home soon. Until she 
comes——” 

“Massa no understand,” broke in the 
old woman, her voice rising to a wail. 
“Missis no come home nebber. Good 
spirit tell Aunt Sarah bad spirit make 
missis no come home.” She retreated 
into the hall and, setting down the can- 
dle she carried, began to rock to and 
fro, beating her hands together softly 
to some strange rhythm of sorrow. 

Brierly drew Nadia indoors and shut 
the front door behind them. He no- 
ticed that she was white and moved 
forward with reluctance, and a trace 
of anger was in his tone, as he admon- 
ished the old negro woman. 

“This lady, Miss—er—Miss Davis, 
is tired and hungry, Aunt Sarah. You 
are alarming her instead of making her 
welcome. Is the spare room ready?” 

“No, massa,” replied the servant, be- 
coming more composed, as practical du- 
ties were demanded of her. 

“Well, you go and make the bed, and 
I'll got into the kitchen to make some 
tea. Come along now.” 

He bundled the old woman from the 
room, 

“You wait here,” he said to Nadia. 
“T’ll get busy in the kitchen.” 

Nadia sank into a chair and tried to 
compose herself. How was she to bear 
it all—Aunt Sarah’s dreary forebodings 
of a disaster which the girl knew to 
have taken place, Brierly’s cheerful re- 
assurances, so soon to be proved vain? 
She glanced despairingly round the 
room. Its conventional furniture and 
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odd foreign ornaments offered no com- 
fort. They had all belonged to the 
woman her father—God help him—had 
killed, and they bore the stamp of her 
taste and her personality. 

In due course Brierly returned with 
a tray, laden with tea and sandwiches, 
and laid it befor her. 

“Don’t let Aunt Sarah’s ravings get 
on your nerves, will you?” he asked a 
trifle awkwardly. “She is quite hafm- 
less, but a bit of a nuisance sometimes. 
Just shut her up if she starts droning 
over you.” 

“She seems very convinced that some 
harm has befallen your mother,” Nadia 
forced herself to say. 

“Oh, there’s nothing in that kind of 
thing,” he returned. “It’s one of the 
drawbacks of having black servants— 
there’s always the old village magic 
floating about. Aunt Sarah gets a 
premonition of disaster quite regularly. 
She wouldn’t be Aunt Sarah without it. 
It’s nothing for my mother to go out 
for a few weeks on her own—and, as 
far as you yourself are concerned, I 
can assure you that I know her well 
enough to be quite confident that she 
would welcome you and wish you to 
have every comfort in her absence, 
Now I am going to clear out. I advise 
you to go straight to bed.” 

Nadia could not ignore the advice. 
In spite of the perplexities of her posi- 
tion, an intense physical weariness was 
creeping over her. 

“T’ll look in early this evening to see 
how you are,” he added. “Au revoir, 
Mrs. Glare.” 

“What?” 

“Awfully sorry,” Brierly said awk- 
wardly. “I forgot that you—that you 
still can’t remember things. That is 
your married name, you know.” 

“Oh, yes, of course. You—you told 
me,” stammered Nadia. A distressed 
flush crept up into her face. 

“Look here, if you've no objection 
I’m going to call you by your first 


name,” he said with sudden resolution. 
“You see, it would be rather a strain to 
call you anything else. I’ve got you 
taped in my mind as a sort of sister, 
and it would simplify matters if you 
would be willing to look on me as a sort 
of brother. My name is Ralph.” 

“All right—Ralph,” she said, smil- 
ing. 

“Good! Sleep well—Nadia.” 

His tone was singularly unlike that 
which a man would adopt to “a sort of 
sister.” As if aware of it, he turned 


and abruptly left the room. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
GLARE EXPLAINS TO THE SHERIFF. 


THE STOAT, leaving the waterside, 

returned to Green Plains on his 
motorcycle. In his private sitting 
room at the inn he lighted a cigar and 
gave himself over to concentrated 
thought. 

The Stoat is never hurried on the 
trail. David Glare digested at his lei- 
sure the facts of the day. At the end 
of half an hour he had come to his 
conclusion. 

“Tt’s no good stating more than I 
can prove,” he told himself. “And be- 
sides, there is plenty of time.” 

With which reflection he picked up 
a book on Moorish architecture and 
went to bed. 

Early on the following morning he 
received a call from the sheriff. Glare 
greeted him affably. 

“Your statement, Mr. Glare,” began 
the sheriff, “was clear as far as it 
went, but it was really incomplete. As 
I understand it, you were about a hun- 
dred yards behind when the unfortu- 
nate lady met with the accident.” 

“Accident ?” repeated Glare. “Well, 
well, sheriff, I suppose we’d better let it 
go at accident. Yes, that statement is 
quite correct.” 

Glare’s remark had been calculated to 
arouse suspicion. 
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“It’s a most extraordinary case, sir,” 
said the sheriff. “I don’t so much 
want to know what actually happened 
because I know it already. Now I'll put 
it to you straight, Mr. Glare—was it an 
accident ?” 

“Why should you think otherwise?” 
asked Glare, precending to retreat. 

“Well, to begin with,” said the sher- 
off, “Miss Rendle was known all over 
the countryside as an expert driver of 
a car. She knew the road as well as 
she knew her own garden. It goes 
against reason that that corner caught 
her unawares, as you might say. Even 
if it had, there was plenty of time for 
a good driver to stop the car. 

“And another thing,” continued the 
sheriff. “Why did the young lady, with 
the whole world at her feet, as you 
might say, run away like that in the 
middle of being married?” 

David Glare, gifted in the art of lead- 
ing the thoughts of men and women 
alike, found his part an easy one. 

“Sheriff, you will pardon my saying 
so,” he said, “but I am very sorry they 
have put you on to this case.” 

“Why, sir?” 

“Because I had hoped they would 
put a fool in charge. I can see that 
you are a man who reasons about things 
—and I’m not at all sure that in this 
case it isn’t better to dispense with 
reasoning.” 

“T get your meaning, sir,” said the 
sheriff, oozing pleasure at the compli- 
ment. “But duty’s duty, you know. 
We’ve got to use the brains that have 
been given us for the public welfare. 
Now don’t you think, Mr. Glare, that 
it would be better for all concerned if 
you were to talk the matter over with 
me, as man to man, and tell me all you 
know ?” 

“T suppose you're right,” admitted 
Glare, as if with reluctance. ‘The dif- 
ficulty is, there’s so very little to tell. 
I know nothing definite which would 
prove that it was not an accident, 


though, of course, I, like you, have 
suspicions on the point.” 

The sheriff beamed. 

“I suppose you and the lady didn’t 


-have a difference at the last moment, 


sir, if I may make so bold as to ask?” 

“Oh, no,” said Glare. “It has noth- 
ing to do with me. I'll be quite frank 
with you, sheriff. I dare say local gos- 
sip has reached your ears to the effect 
that our marriage was a marriage of 
convenience. So it was. There was 
no question of a romantic lovers’ quar- 
rel, because we were only lovers in a 
very limited sense. We were m:rrying 
for our mutual advantage—and we were 
the best of friends. No, it goes deeper 
than that, sheriff. The fact is, Miss 
Rendle, as she was then, has not been 
herself for the last three or four weeks. 
Outwardly she was much the same, but 
I was able to see that—well, her nerve 
was failing. She always seemed to be 
afraid of something. She developed a 
peculiar trick during the last few weeks 
of looking over her shoulder.” 

The sheriff ponderously produced a 
notebook and pencil and began to write. 

“You say that this nervousness be- 
gan about three weeks ago?” he asked 
presently. 

“Yes, as nearly as I can trace it,” 
replied Glare. 

“Tt was about three weeks ago that 
that woman was shot in Mr. Rendle’s 
study,” said the -sheriff. 

“Good heavens!” exclaimed Glare, as 
if he were astounded by the other’s 
words. “You surely can’t think, sher- 
iff, that—that ae 

It came so very easily to The Stoat. 
He suited his acting to his audience. 
He knew that any subtle play would 
be lost. Crudely he made his hand trem- 
ble and drew down the lines of his 
mouth to indicate alarm. 

“It won’t do any manner of good 
for you to worry about what I’m think- 
ing, Mr. Glare,” said the sheriff. “A 
nod’s as good as a wink, as the saying 
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is. We'll leave that for the present, and 
I’m sure I’m much obliged to you for 
talking to me so sensibly.” 

The sheriff rose to go. 

“Have you—have you discovered the 
body?” asked Glare. He spoke as if 
the subject were a painful one. __ 

“No,” was the answer. “The car lies 
clear of water at low tide, and the body 
must have been washed away by the 
current.” 

“Look here, sheriff,” said Glare. “I 
should feel easier in my mind if the 
body were discovered. I would like all 
the marine experts brought in who 
would be likely to help. I want efforts 
made beyond official routine. I will 
pay the expenses of any extra work of 
this nature—and further, you can an- 
nounce from me a reward of three 
thousand dollars to any one who pro- 
duces the body. I wish I could find 
out who owned the motor boat that I 
saw heading upstream, just after Miss 
—my poor wife had been hurled into 
the sea. I should like fe 

“Motor boat?” repeated the sheriff. 
“Would the folk on it have been in a po- 
sition to see the—the accident, Mr. 
Glare?” 

“Without doubt,” answered Glare 
with apparent indifference. “But it is 
unlikely they would help us to find the 
body. Well, good-by, sheriff, and don’t 
forget what I said about the experts 
and the reward.” 


CHAPTER XIX. 
_ THE SUMMONS. 


leaving’ Nadia, Ralph Brierly took 
his car to the garage, went to his 
rooms at the apartment hotel where he 
lived, and there bathed and changed. 
He had an iron constitution and felt no 
need for sleep. 

The thrill of his strange adventure 
still throbbed in his pulses. In his 
clear, methodical way he summed up 
the situation. 
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“T am helping a young married 
woman to bolt from her husband. That’s 
a bad beginning. On the other hand, 
the circumstances are exceptional and 
—the husband happens to be David 
Glare. I consider it would be a moral 
act to help any woman to escape from 
David Glare. Hm! It will be -plain 
enough sailing for a bit, but where is 
it going to end?” 

Brierly was not a man to meet trou- 
ble halfway. He was not seriously 
concerned with the -problem, as he 
dressed leisurely. 

“Fancy a delightful girl like that en- 
gaging herself to David Glare. She’s 
got pretty nearly everything a girl can 
have, and money into the bargain. 
Breeding, pluck, reserve, and physical 
beauty! If that girl were single 2 

He pulled himself up with a jerk. 

“Great Cesar!” he exclaimed. “Bet- 
ter quit thinking along that line. .She’s 
married, and that’s an end of it.” 

Ralph Brierly was still young enough 
to imagine that he could banish a 
thought by the simple act of telling 
himself that he would do so. Later, 
in sorrow and tribulation, he was to 
learn otherwise. 

His servant, Brunt, entered with a 
note which, he informed his master, 
had just been breught by a messenger. 
Brierly opened it. 

“Hello! Letter from mother’s law- 
yers.” 
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Dear Mr. Brierty: We would be greatly 
obliged if you could conveniently ring us 
up or give us an appointment. To avoid 
possible misunderstanding we should add 
that we greatly desire to see you on a non- 
professional and purely personal matter. We 
are, yours faithfully, 

; Grecson & Squires. 


At ten o’clock Brierly was talking to 
Mr. Gregson in the latter’s office. 

“T received your mysterious letter, 
Mr. Gregson,” he said buoyantly. 
“What can I do for you?’. 

“We had hoped,” replied the elderly 
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attorney, “that you would be able to 
give us an explanation as to the present 
whereabouts of Mrs. Brierly.” 

“I’m afraid there’s nothing doing,’ 
answered Brierly. ‘As a matter of fact, 
I am rather anxious to find her myself. 
But she very frequently goes away 
without telling any one where she is. 
She never writes, and one simply has 
to wait until it suits her to turn up 
again.” 

“Yes, we are aware of that,” said 
Mr. Gregson. “But in this case—we 
have very good reason for believing 
that she had every intention of com- 
municating with us some three weeks 
ago.” 

“Oh!” said Brierly, catching the note 
of uneasiness in the other’s voice. “Are 
you at liberty to tell me all the circum- 
stances, Mr. Gregson ?”’ 

“We see no reason why we should 
not,” replied the lawyer, who always 
spoke of himself as if he were two per- 
sons. Then: 

“You know that your mother returned 
to Soutth America for a short time re- 
cently ?’”’ he began, as Brierly nodded. 
“She went to make inquiries respecting 
a property to which she is partly entitled 
by the will of her father. It is a curi- 
ous and somewhat complicated case, 
and we will not go into the details. 
We will only say that your mother was 
unaware of the existetnce of this prop- 
erty until Mr. Glare, who, we believe, 
is known to you, informed her about 
it. It consists of a half share of a very 
lucrative rubber property, which is at 
present in the sole possession of a man 
named Rendle.” 

Brierly started, but the solicitor 
failed to perceive his sudden quicken- 
ing of interest. In his precise, meticu- 
lous way he told Brierly the details of 
Miriam Lind’s claim to the Rendle plan- 
tation. 

“Three weeks ago,” he went on, 
“your mother, who insisted on handling 
the negotiations herself, went to the vil- 
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lage where Rendie lives—Green Plains 
—and there interviewed him. Appar- 
ently they failed to come to terms, for 
just as I was leaving the office that day 
a wire came from Mrs. Brierly, in- 
structing us to commence immediate 
proceedings against Mr. Rendle, and 
adding that she herself was returing to 
town and would call on us on the fol- 
lowing day. Since that telegram we 
have received no news whatever of your 
mother. No direct news, that is, but 
—” He hesitated. 

“What then?’ urged Brierly. 
looked apprehensive. ; 

“We are very reluctant to give rise 
to undue alarm,’ Mr, Gregson said 
slowly. ‘But we are anxious—very 
anxious. You have not seen this morn- 
ing’s paper, Mr. Brierly? No. Well, 
it contained an account of an extraordi- 
nary occurrence which took place at 
Green Plains. It appears that——” 

“Oh, yes, I heard about that,” in- 
terrupted Brierly nervously. “My 
friend Darrell and I were in the neigh- 
borhood, and heard that Rendle’s daugh- 
ter had fallen from the cliff in a car. 
Everybody was talking about it.” 

“No doubt, no doubt,” said Mr. 
Gregson. “In the papers this morn- 
ing, Mr. Brierly, it occupied but a small 
space. Yet it impressed me. For the 
report ended with the remark that this 
was the second time within a month 
that tragedy had visited the Rendle 
family. Only three weeks ago a 
woman, whose identity is still unknown 
to the police, was shot while trying to 
enter the Rendle house at night. Mr. 
Rendle had barely recovered from the 
shock, when this second disaster hap- 
pened.” 

Brierly stared at him, trying to grasp 
the full suggestion of his words. 

“T remember hearing something about 
that shooting affair,” he said slowly, 
“but of course, knowing nothing of my 
mother’s disappearance, I did not give 
it much consideration. Do you seri- 
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ously believe, Mr. Gregson, that the 
two events are cormected ?” 

The lawyer shifted uncomfortably. 

“You will agree,” he said, “that some 
investigation should be made ?” 

Brierly rose. 

“I certainly do,” he said sharply. “I 
will go to Green Plains, myself, and 
see Mr. Rendle. I may be able to dis- 
cover something.” 

His mind flew to Nadia, sleeping un- 
der his mother’s roof. Did she know 
anything of this? Assuredly she did 
not—she remembered nothing. Yet, 
with a sickening dread, he remembered 
her agitation at the sight of his mother’s 

hoto. 

“Who—who was it shot the unknown 
woman?” he asked with difficulty. 

“Tt was Mr. Rendle himself,” was 
the answer. 

With an abrupt farewell, Brierly left 
the room and hurried out into the 
street. As he hailed a taxicab and 
drove toward his mother’s house, the 
old negro woman’s voice was wailing in 
his ears—“Missis no come home neb- 
ber.” And before his eyes floated the 
memory of Nadia’s face as it had been 
when the light in the White Fairy’s tiny 
cabin had illumined the photograph on 
the wall. 


CHAPTER XxX. 
A BARRICADE AGAINST FEAR. 


AS the taxi neared the lonely house 
in the suburb, Brierly shook off 
the doubts that were tormenting him 
and considered the demands of the im- 
mediate future. Whatever had been 
his mother’s fate, whatever part old 
Rendle had played in it—above all, 
whatever Nadia knew or had forgotten 
of it—his first duty must be to secure 
the safety of the lovely, desolate girl 
whom he had rescued from the sea, He 
had promised her a new life; he must 
redeem his promise. 
He told the taxicab to wait and 
strode up the moss-grown path to the 
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door, upon which the paint was peel- 
ing in untidy patches. He pulled im- 
patiently at the out-of-date bell. 

“Where is Miss Re—Miss Davis, 
Aunt Sarah?” he asked the moment 
the old servant appeared. “Morning 
room? Good? Ask her if she'll see 
me for a few minutes, will you?” 

“Yes, massa,” answered the negress, 
but she hesitated, peering anxiously up 
into his face. 

“Massa know now missis nebber come 
home no more,” she whispered. “Good 
spirit told massa, too? Massa tell pass- 
port man?” 

“Passport man ?” repeated Brierly. 

“Passport man come—say missis not 
send back her passport when she come 
back to England. Aunt Sarah tell him 
passport gone with missis—nebber come 
back.” 

“Oh, I see,” said Brierly. “You 
mean that an official from the passport 
offices came to ask for the return of 
the one your mistress had to go to 
South America with last time. Well, 
I’m going to look for your mistress, 
Aunt Sarah, and IJ’ll find out about the 
passport, too. Now go and find Miss 
Davis.” 

In a couple of minutes he was in 
the shabby morning room. A shaft of 
sunlight cleft its gloom, and in the mid- 
dle of it, bathed in warmth and light, 
Nadia was standing, smiling her wel- 
come. In spite of her brief snatch of 
sleep and her ill-fitting clothes, she 
looked fresh and fragrant. For the 
second time since he had known her 
—and that was less than twenty-four 
hours—Brierly battled with an insistent 
longing to pick her up in his arms and 
kiss her lips, her eyes, her hair. 

As a result, his tone was almost curt. 

“If you feel sufficiently rested, will 
you come and inspect your new quar- 
ters? It’s a studio I’ve got in an un- 
fashionable, but quite comfortable, 
quarter.” 

“J shall be delighted,” said Nadia 
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formally. The light had gone from her 
eyes, and her smile looked a little 
forced. She put on the plain white 
straw hat that Darrell had bought for 
her and declared herself ready. 

In spite of himself Brierly thrilled 
to the touch of her hand as he helped 
her into the taxi, and, during the short 
journey that followed, his eyes were 
constantly on her face. She was so 
young, so eager to live; surely what- 
ever dark fate had come to his mother, 
this radiant girl could know naught of 
it. 

“Here we are,” he said as the cab 
drew up before a tall, old-fashioned 
structure. He led her up the steps 
and opened the front door with a latch- 
key. She saw that the house had been 
divided into flats, and that an elevator 
had been built in the well of the stair- 
case. Brierly passed through the hall 
and opened another door. 

“This used to be the garden,” he ex- 
plained, “but they built the studio over 
it. This way.” 

He crossed the narrow courtyard and, 
using another key, opened the studio 
door and stood aside to let Nadia enter. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed. “It’s perfect.” 

The studio lay in a flood of sun- 
light. It was large, but not too large. 
Nadia’s eyes wandered eagerly from 
the velvet hangings to the mellow East- 
ern rugs, from the great oak fireplace 
to the embossed leather screen that 
half concealed a doorway beyond. 

“That leads to the bedroom,” said 
Brierly, ushering her into a plainly fur- 
nished little apartment. It’s awfully 
bare, I’m afraid, but I think there is 
everything you need. And here’s the 
kitchen.” 

Nadia laughed aloud. The “kitchen” 
was a big cupboard with a skylight in 
it, and just held a gas stove, a tiny 
table, and a more diminutive sink, It 
was lined with shelves. 

“But aren’t you using these rooms?” 
asked Nadia when she had taken in 
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the coziness of her new surroundings. 
“T can’t——” . 

“T haven’t lived here since I dropped 
painting. A friend’s been staying here 
—a musician—but “he’s gone. See, 
here’s a piano.” He moved back into 
the studio and pointed to a“baby grand” 
in a corner. 

“There is everything one could pos- 
sibly want,” Nadia murmured. 

“Good,” said Brierly. “Then if you'll 
take possession, we'll consider it set- 
tled. Now there’s a lot of things you'll 
need. I mean ” he laughed at his 
own embarrassment—‘“clethes and 
chocolates and things. So I thought it 
would be best to open an account for 
you at Martin & Burrows’—mother 
once said it was quite the best place to 
go. It’s in the name of Miss Davis, 
at this address. The caretaker here 
will look after you as she did me—I’ll 
fix that up with her. You will need 
some money for current expenses”—he 
placed a wad of notes on the writing 
table—“and—and that covers every- 
thing, doesn’t it?” 

Nadia bent her head. He had 
thought of every detail. Something in 
her thrilled a response to, his kindness ; 
something else made it almost impossi- 
ble to accept it. 

“T have to go away on—on business,” 
he continued, avoiding her eyes. “It 
will only be a matter of a few days. 
When I come back we will discuss your 
future. You won’t be lonely here, will 
you?” 

“Oh, no,” said Nadia softly. “I have 
the piano.” 

“By Jove, do you play?” 

For answer Nadia slipped on to the 
piano bench and ran her hands over 
the keys. Then she broke into a mel- 
ody—an exquisite fragment—that Wal- 
ter Este had composed. 

At sound of it Brierly started and 
stared at her; but she was unaware of 
it. Round her as she played were ris- 
ing the stately walls of Redden, beyond 
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them the terraces and the gardens, be- 
yond them again the lanes and the cliffs 
and the sea. The sea where life had 
ended for her—ended and begun. 

With a breath of pain she broke off 
and swung round. Brierly had gone 
quietly out, without farewell. 

She turned back to the piano and be- 
gan to work at a sonata. Somehow she 
must regain full control of herself, must 
become balanced and sane as she had 
been before The Stoat had marked her 
‘for his quarry. She shivered and 
plunged into the intricacies of the 
music, as if by so doing she were build- 
ing a barricade against her fears. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
A NEW RIDDLE. 


HE hours following Brierly’s flight 
from David Glare had been the 
most horrible Grace Jarratt had ever 
lived through. She and her mother, 
with the other servants from Redden 
and a knot of villagers, had been wait- 
ing outside the church to see the lovely 
young mistress emerge from the sacred 
edifice on the arm of her newly made 
husband. As she waited, she was run- 
ning over in her mind the trunks she 
had packed for the honeymoon and 
wondering if she had included every- 
thing, and how Miss Nadia would man- 
age to dress her own hair in the eve- 
ning. 

Then suddenly there had been alarm, 
uproar, the flash of madly driven cars, 
Mr. Rendle’s frenzied questionings and 
ravings, and at last the news brought 
by David Glare to the thronged church- 
yard—a white, grim David Glare—that 
an accident had occurred; the car had 
plunged down to destruction ; its driver 
was—dead. 

At the word old Rendle had crum- 
pled up, as if he were stricken by light- 
ning. They had carried him back to 
his splendid home, his guests had left, 
shocked and pitying, his servants had 
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gone back to their duties. All but 
Grace—she had taken her trembling, 
weeping mother back to the little cot- 
tage which had been lit by Nadia’s 
beauty and transformed by her laugh- 
ter. 

“Come, mother, you’ll make yourself 
ill if you take on so,” said Grace at 
last, her own voice pregnant with emo- 
tion. She put her mother into an arm- 
chair and began to make her some tea. 

“You don’t think the poor dear would 
have knowingly taken her own life?” 
asked Mrs. Jarratt. 

Grace’s mind flashed back over the 
past month. How quiet Miss Nadia had 
been, how gentle, how—how broken! 
She had made it clear to Grace that she 
was not marrying for love, but she had 
not said that her marriage was distaste- 
ful to her to the point of preferring 
death to it—a horrible, violent death. 

“She hadn’t been herself recently,” 
replied Grace wretchedly. “It’s my be- 
lief that she had something on her 
mind.” 

“Yes, she certainly had,” said Mrs. 
Jarratt with undue emphasis. Grace 
pricked up her ears. “Oh, dearie me! 
I knew no good would come of it.” 

“What was troubling her, mother?” 
asked Grace. 

“Eh?” said the old woman, and Grace 
repeated her question, although she 
knew that her mother had heard the 
first time. 

“You might as well tell me, mother,” 
she added. “It can’t do poor Miss 
Nadia any harm now.” 

“Nor any good either,” replied Mrs. 
Jarratt with unexpected pointedness, 
which was enough to tell Grace defi- 
nitely that her mother knew something 
which she did not care to disclose. 

“Oh, dearie me! And on her wed- 
ding day, the poor lamb!” Mrs. Jar- 
ratt relapsed into her wailing, and 
Grace knew that she must stifle her own 
curiosity. Moreover, she was genuinely 
alarmed for her mother. 
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“T’ll tell you what you’re going to 
do,” she said. “You’re going to bed, 
and Mrs. Darby is coming in here to 
look after you, while I go up to the 
house and find out what’s going to be 
done.” 

With kindly firmness she overcame 
the old woman’s objections and put her 
to bed. 

“Now you lie quiet while I go and 
fetch Mrs. Darby,” cautioned Grace. 

Returning to the kitchen on her way 
out, she stopped. 

“What did Miss Nadia come to see 
mother about that afternoon after the 
burglar was shot?” she asked herself. 
“Tt’s quite clear there was something 
we don’t know anything about. If it 
was just that she didn’t want to marry 
that Mr. David Glare, mother would 
have said so. Maybe I might help to 
clear things up a bit if I knew what was 
what.” 

Grace was trying to convince herself 
that it was her duty to do that which 
she wanted to do—and was succeed- 
ing. Next came the thought: 

“If mother ever had anything to 
hide, I know pretty well where she’d 
hide it.” 

Twenty years ago, as a toddling child, 
Grace had seen her mother remove the 
brick in the fireplace of the kitchen. 
> Every Christmas after her father’s 
death her mother had sent her from 
the room while she had removed the 
brick and produced some faded photo- 
graphs and her treasured marriage li- 
cense. 

Grace tapped the loose brick. 

“T'll go and get Mrs. Darby,” she 
told herself, and then added: 

“Mother is too old to judge of things 
like that. It might be very important. 
I’d better see if there is anything, and 
now is the only chance I shall get.” 

Without further ado she removed the 
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loosened brick,®and the next moment 
was holding the passport in her hand. 

“This is queer,” she reflected. 
“Mother’s moved her own things. I 
wonder what this is? Looks like a 
pocket case.” 

She opened out the covers and looked 
at the paper. She had never seen a 
passport before and did not recognize 
it as such. Her attention immediately 
went to the photograph pasted in the 
blank space. 

“Have I seen that woman somewhere 
before?” she asked, staring at the pho- 
tograph. “I don’t know her face, and 
yet there’s something - 

She looked at the name underneath. 
The words Miriam Lind told her noth- 
ing. 

“T don’t know her name, that’s a cer- 
tainty. What a funny coat collar—it’s 
one of those military collars that they 
wore about five years ago—looks quaint 
now. Why—oh—” 

The passport fell from ‘her hand. 

“IT know where I’ve seen that collar 
before! Oh, how horrible! The woman 
whg was shot in the study wore a coat 
with a collar like that—an out-of-date 
thing—I noticed it when they carried 
her away. And she wore this hat, too, 
that she’s got on here 

“What did Miss Nadia want to bring 
this photograph and paper to mother 
for? 

“T must go and fetch Mrs. Darby. 

“She brought it because it’s a clew 
to the poor thing’s name and address, 
and she didn’t want that clew found.” 

Hastily replacing the passport and 
slipping the brick into position over it, 
Grace went to fetch her mother’s crony. 
Then, having done her best to set the 
cottage in order and make everything 
comfortable, she returned to Redden, 
her brain seething with the new and 
fascinating riddle to which she was de- 
termined to find an answer. 








To be continued in next week’s issue of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE. 
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Arthur Mallory em Clare Conrad 


N the office of the Palace 
Hotel, Bill Craig was sound 
asleep. His long legs were 


outthrust before him, his thick 
body slumped uncomfortably together, 
his head dropped back; from his open 
mouth came raucous snores alcoholi- 
cally odorous. 

A smallef, trimmer figure approached 
him, and clear gray eyes looked down 
with distaste at his coarse, unshaven 
face, which sleep had relaxed into un- 
pleasantly animal lines. Presently the 
newcomer gripped Craig’s shoulder and 
shook him roughly. 

Bill Craig choked and _ coughed, 
strangling a snore midway. Then he 


opened watery, inflamed eyes, stretched 
until his joints cracked, and the decrepit 
chair creaked beneath his weight. 


“Huh—you!” said he  grumpily. 
“Whaddaya want, Roge?” 

The smaller man glanced about the 
deserted office, then his gaze fastened 
upon Craig’s bleared, brown eyes. “I 
want you to keep away from Marion,” 
said he. His voice was lowered care- 
fully, but it held grim purpose. 

“You've been talking to her, annoying 
her, forcing yourself on her—and it’s 
got to stop!” 

“Huh!” repeated Bill Craig. He 
erected himself slowly, a very tower of 
a man, bulking large above his accuser. 
“Guess I’ve knowed her ’s long ’s you 
have, Roger Grant! Me an’ Marion, 
we was kids together. ’S too bad ’f 
I can’t talk to her when I wanta.” 

The other did not recede from his 
position. “You keep away from her,” 
he repeated, “or ’ll——” 


“Ye-ah,” said Craig  sneeringly. 
“You'll do a lot, you will! C’m’ awn 
—try it now!” His great fists balled 
and he fell into a threatening crouch, 
his bristling chin thrust forward. Bill 
Craig was a noted rough-and-tumble 
fighter. 

Grant’s face was white, but his gray 
eyes were steady enough. He stared 
coolly up at the bigger man, answering 
him level-voiced. 

“I know you can lick me, Bill. Go 
ahead, if you want to. But listen a 
minute first. You keep away from 
Marion Sincebaugh! You drunken 
bum! You’re not fit to look at her.” 

Bill Craig growled hoarsely, as his 
great arms gripped his slighter foe in 
a bear’s hug, inescapable and rib-crack- 
ing. From that deadly clutch Grant 
spoke calmly into the lowering visage 
above him. 

“Keep away, or I'll put you where 
you can’t bother her. Who drove that 
last load of smuggled whisky south 
from the Lake, Bill Craig?” 

The huge arms loosened, and Bill 
Craig fell back a little, his mouth open, 
blinking in dismay. 

“They say that revenue man’s dy- 
ing,” Grant went on, pursuing his ad- 
vantage remorselessly. “You run right 
over him, Bill.” 

“H-how’d you know?” 

“Never mind how I know! Timber 
cruisers find out lot of things. Suppose 
I told the revenue officers about that 
six-cylinder motor engine, tucked away 
under the tin hood of your flivver truck, 
Bill? Suppose I showed ’em your 
cache, down by the lake shore? Must 
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be a hundred gallons of bootleg booze 
there, waiting for your next trip south 
—isn’t there, Bill Craig?” 

Bill Craig was stunned. “Ss-sh!” he 
urged, looking about fearfully. “‘Some- 
body’ll hear you. ’Ve you told ’em?” 

“Not yet. And I won’t, Bill—if you 
behave. Bootlegging’s none of my busi- 
ness, and I can’t prove you killed that 
officer. But you just keep away from 
Marion Sincebaugh—you hear? Or I'll 
tell what I do know and let the secret 
service men study about the killing.” 

“Aw—aw right, Roge!” promised 
Bill Craig humbly. “I'll do just as 
you say. You was always a good friend 
o’ mine, Roge—you wouldn’t go an’ tell 
"em, anyways?” 

“I might,” said the other grimly. 
“You walk a chalk line from now on 
—you bootlegger!’ Roger Grant 
stalked out, leaving William Wallace 
Craig a prey to misgivings. 

The big man slumped down into his 
chair once more, cursing beneath his 
breath. Prohibition had been good to 
him. He made money by it and got 
his own liquor for nothing; no small 
item for one with the capacity of Bill 
Craig. The little village of Mills Center 
had proved an ideal way station upon 
the whisky smugglers’ underground ; 
north of it to the very shore of Lake 
Ontario ran virgin forest, with only an 
occasional wood road through it. As 
the traffic grew and became organized, 
big motor cruisers made trips from 
Canada on schedule time and deposited 
their freights in a cache on the Ameri- 
can side. From here Bill Craig trans- 
ported south of nights half a ton and 
more of illicit liquor in his battered 
light truck, whose inadequate-seeming 
hood and radiator successfully camou- 
flaged the humming eighty horse power 

‘beneath. 

It was a pleasant life and lucrative. 
Three hundred, five hundred dollars for 
one night’s mad drive, and then a week 
of languid application to unlimited free 
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Craig rejoiced in it, and the 
outlaw spirit of the man extracted ad- 
ditional enjoyment from his risks. 

And now—now all this bade fair to 
be taken away from him. He thought 
of the grim red brick of the county jail 
and shivered. And after that a Federal 
prison! He balanced his present 
against this future, realizing afresh that 
Roger Grant’s complaisance was the 
only bar between. Would the man keep 
silence, though he were ever so humble? 

The opening of the outer door inter- 
rupted these reflections. A black head 
thrust in, 

“Lo, Bill! You seen Roge Grant? 
One o’ th’ boys says he was lookin’ f’r 
me.” 

Bill Craig lowered at him. 
Dunno nothin’ about ’im.” 

The other grinned carelessly and dis- 
appeared, leaving Craig a prey to re- 
doubled fears. What did Roger Grant 
want with a deputy sheriff? Mike Daly 
was known to have sworn he would get 
the man who had injured that prohibi- 
tion agent—not that he loved a revenue 
man, but for the good name of the 
county. 

Bill Craig swore aloud. Plainly he 
could not trust Grant to keep a still 
mouth. Do what he would, his liberty 
was in danger—while Roger Grant 
lived. Muttering to himself, he left the 
hotel and swaggered down the village 
street. 

A thin jet of water struck him full in 
the face. He stopped and looked an- 
grily about. _ 

Ten feet away, Johnny Daly, the 
deputy sheriff’s boy, was holding a 
squirt gun and laughing at his victim’s 
discomfiture. Bill Craig made a lunge 
—for his temper was short this day— 
caught the gleeful boy and cuffed his 
ears soundly, then snatched away the 
water pistol. 

“You young limb!” he said. “Just 
f’r that I’m gonna throw y’r contraption 
in th’ creek.” 


“Naw! 
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The boy ducked and ran, his glee 
turned suddenly to angry tears. At a 
safe distance he paused to thrust out a 
red tongue. 

“Yah, yah!” he called shrilly. “Old 
drunk Craig! Old Bill th’ bum! Just 
you wait—I’ll tell my dad on you!” 

“Let ’im come,” said Bill Craig, who 
would have welcomed a fight. It was 
not fisticuffs he feared. 

Then he slouched morosely on, 
thrusting the toy into a pocket, without 
heeding Johnny’s continued shrill abuse. 

Head down in labored thought, he 
turned a corner, passed along an alley 
and presently entered the kitchen door 
of his own house. It was a rough 
shack, half of whose windows were rag- 
stopped ; for little enough of Craig’s ill- 
gained prosperity was passed on to his 
mother. 

The old lady, stooped over the hot 
cookstove, looked up apprehensively at 
his coming; but Bill only snarled at her 
and passed on into his own room. 
There he fumbled at the uneven floor, 
tilted up a board, and extracted a fresh 
bottle from his private cellarette be- 
neath. 

He sat on the bed and gloomed, be- 
tween pulls at the bottle cork, seeking 
comfort for his plight and cunning for 
his next move. Presently he reached 
into a pocket for his pipe and brought 
out Johnny Daly’s squirt gun. 

Bill Craig stared at this toy—stared 
dully, as though in wonder at its pres- 
ence. But slowly his expression 
changed, grew furtive and sly. An 
avid smile twisted his loose lips and 
made his face repulsive. Then he 
swore aloud, chuckling, slapping a thick 
leg. 

“Ma!” he called. “Ma! Fetch me 
a cup o’ water. You hear?” 

An anxious scurrying in the kitchen, 
then the old lady trotted in with a full 
tumbler. Bill snatched it, scowling at 
her propitiatory look. ‘“Gidout!”’ he 
told her. 


Left alone once more, Bill Craig 
charged the squirt gun with water and 
played it across the room. Then he re- 
charged it, with a curious absorption in 
this childish game, and opened his win- 
dow by the simple expedient of jerking 
out its rag stopping. 

He aimed the water pistol and 
squeezed its bulb. Beneath the pressure 
of his powerful hand the little toy 
ejected a surprisingly long jet. Full 
thirty feet the thin stream shot, glitter- 
ing in the late afternoon sun, before it 
fell to éarth. 

“Huh!” said its manipulator, satis- 
fied. “Well, by heck, you’re a pritty 
smart guy, Bill Craig.” 

He hid the pistol carefully in his 
liquor cache. “Ma!” he asked. “Ma! 
Ain’t y’ never gointa git my supper, 
huh?” 


II. 


After supper Bill Craig took up his 
cap and sallied forth, giving his mother 
an indifferent, almost kindly grunt; for 
his mood had changed. The future 
looked brighter to William Craig. 

He swaggered up the street and back 
to the Palace Hotel. “Anybody seen 
Roge Grant?” he asked of the loafers 
on its porch. 

“Jus’ druv pas’,” answered one, “all 
diked up in ’is party cloes. Gointa see 
’is best girl, I s’pose.” 

“Huh,” said Bill sourly. “Drivin’ his 
car?” 

“Ye-ah. Drivin’ ’er like a house on 
fire. Roge’s gointa have a accident 
some day.” It was no new thought, for 
Grant always drove furiously. 

Bill Craig made no comment. All 
went well with his plan. Until nine 
o’clock or so he sat with his cronies, en- 
joying the court-they paid him; for in 
this circle Bill Craig’s favor was much 
courted. Few of his satellites more 
than suspected the man’s real vocation ; 
but so much they knew—that Bill Craig 
always had liquor. So they fawned 
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upon him for the heel of a stray bottle 
or so. 

At nine o’clock Craig heaved himself 
up, yawning. “Gosh! I’m ’bout dead 
f’r sleep. Gotta go pound m’ ear. 
’Night, boys!” 

He went home to find his mother 
huddled in the kitchen corner waiting 
for him. 

“Go t’ bed, ma!” he ordered gruffly, 
and the old lady went obediently, with 
a timid, ignored, “Good night.” 

Bill Craig busied himself in the 
kitchen for a moment, then went to his 
own room and there stamped about, 
making the sounds of a noisy man un- 
dressing. He unlaced his boots, dropped 
first one and then the other with a thud, 
and the old springs of his bed creaked 
beneath his weight. 

Then he crept stealthily out upon the 
floor, groped in the dark for his boots, 
and tiptoed to the window in his stock- 
ing feet. The old sash, well oiled 
against the need of many a midnight 
exodus, rose without a sound, and Bill 
Craig slipped out through it and ran 
stealthily for fifty yards before he 
stopped and sat down to put on his 
boots. 

His house was on the very edge of 
Mills Center, and his way led past no 
human habitation. Slipping between 
two old barns, he emerged into open 
fields and walked across them through 
the black, starry night, to the banks of 
the creek. 

This he followed south, away from 
the woods and through land that was 
cleared and cultivated. Here the 
ground rose slowly until the creek 
wound tortuously between high banks, 
edged with shrubs and bushes. 

A mile or so from the village Bill 
Craig stopped. Here the highway swept 
east, then west, in a bold, sweeping 
curve the center of whose arc touched 
the bank and ran for a few rods along 
its very edge, before creek and road 
parted company. 
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Craig leaned over the white-painted 
guard fence and looked down for a mo- 
ment at the water, sixty feet beneath. 
It murmured gently, plucking at a hun- 
dred rocks which strewed the creek 
bed. As he looked the moon’s edge 
cleared the eastern horizon. At its pale 
light he flinched and ground out a 
startled oath. 

Then he rallied. “Go on an’ shine!” 
he said to the unheeding moon. “Mebbe 
I en use a little light—see ’im better. 
"Nd I gotta hurry, too.” 

He glanced up and down the long, 
empty road, then sat down behind a 
bush at the first sharp break of the 
southerly curve. Here he busied him- 
self oddly, so that the moon, if it 
noticed him at all, must have wondered. 

He drew from his pocket a bottle, 
sniffed at it, took a long pull from its 
neck. From another pocket came a 
second bottle, at which he sniffed also, 
then choked and coughed. 

“Mighty strong ammonia!” he de- 
clared. 

Last, he brought forth Johnny Daly’s 
squirt gun and charged it from this sec- 
ond bottle, filling it full of pungent 
household ammonia. 

“There!” he said, and looked south- 
ward along the curving road. “Let ’im 
come now, any time!” 

Tt was nearly ten o’clock. North and 
south the road swept away, empty and 
white beneath the moon. Though it 
was summer, the night was chill, as 
summer nights often are near the Great 
Lakes. Bill Craig crouched behind his 
bush, shivered and swore, and applied 
himself again and again to the favored 
one of his two bottles. 

The pale moon sailed higher and 
higher; somewhere a screech owl gave 
its mournful cry. The air was still, and 
the creek’s murmuring was hushed, and 
the whole world seemed waiting, 


breathless—as Bill Craig was waiting. 
An hour passed, and another. “Stay- 
in’ late with Marion,” declared Bill, as 
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he ground his teeth at the thought. He 
was chilled through, and the liquor had 
no power to warm him. The coarse 
fiber of his soul shrank from that silence 
and solitude—almost he was persuaded 
to give up his plan. 

But, even as he half rose, a distant 
racketing began far to the southwest 
and grew and grew, racing closer. Bill 
Craig crouched once more. Here came 
Roger Grant’s car! His mind’s eye saw 
it—rakish, low-hung, battered, without 
fenders or wind shield, stripped as for 
racing. 

The clamor grew apace—the bellow- 
ing roar of an unmuffled motor, revolv- 
ing at top speed. And then quite sud- 
denly, a long beam of light, blindingly 
intense, flashed into view and struck 
right at Bill Craig’s eyes, through the 
bush which sheltered him. 

Bill Craig blinked and emitted an 
oath. He must see! But the light had 
swept on, swinging westward, as the 
hard-driven car entered the curve, and 
his eyes, cleared of their dazzle, beheld 
Grant’s roadster leaping straight at him, 
clear-outlined beneath the moon. 

He had only a breath, but it sufficed. 
Leaping upright, Bill Craig leveled his 
squirt gun and clamped down upon its 
bulb. A thin jet of ammonia sprang 
from it, glinting in the moonlight, and 
struck fair in front of the figure which 
held the racing car’s wheel. 

All happened in a second. Even as 
Bill Craig coughed when the pungent 
fumes drifted back into his face, he 
heard a choked, strangling cry which 
the roar of a wide-open motor could 
not drown. A confused glimpse of the 
speeding car, in which sat a helpless 
figure, hands over eyes—a splintering 
crash of the stout guard fence, star- 
tlingly loud, as the motor’s roaring 
ceased—killed or switched off, who 
could say? Then dead silence for what 
seemed an age, while Bill Craig 
crouched behind his bush, half stunned, 
in his glazed eyes a vision of that heavy 
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motor car, unguided, leaping from the 
bank, miraculously suspended in space. 

At last from far below came a tre- 
mendous splash, shot through by the 
grinding complaint of crushed metals 
—and silence once more—dead silence, 
more deafening than any preceding 
clamor, which weighed heavily down 
upon Bill Craig’s bemused brain. 

A jet of spray, flung up from the 
creek sixty feet below, struck wetly 
across his face. Bill Craig started, 
blinking fearfully, then the vision of 
that aérial automobile passed from be- 
fore his eyes. He wiped his face and 
looked feverishly at his hand, lest it 
might be red. 

So he crouched for a moment, look- 
ing, listening, shivering. But the road 
lay empty; the moon shone peacefully 
down; no frightening sound rose from 
the gulf beneath. Only a sleepy.spar- 
row, perching near by, stirred and 
cheeped and was still again. 

Bill Craig arose stiffly. Foot by foot, 
as though against his will, he crept to- 
ward the high bank and peered over its 
edge. 

A brief beam of radiance blinded him 
and was gone, even as he put one hand 
before his eyes. Below him the creek 
murmured cheerfully among its rocks 
and mirrored the round moon. In its 
deepest part, almost beneath the farther 
bank, lay Roger Grant’s car, bottom up 
and slanting, so that its rear end was 
submerged. Its front wheels still re- 
volved lazily; it was tilted so that one 
blinded headlight, just clearing the 
water, stared at him like a reproachful 
eye. 

Craig stood and searched the depths. 
But no wet head arose from the water; 
no dripping arm waved for aid; no 
voice cried out or moaned in agony. 

“He’s under th’ boat,” decided Bill 
Craig hoarsely. “I expect that’ll hold 
‘im down aw right!” 

And he laughed aloud, crazily, rau- 
cously ; but his laugh broke midway into 
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a groan. He began to shiver unaccount- 
ably. “Where’s th’ booze—where’s the 
booze?” 

He dashed back to his hiding place, 
groping for it, but in his sudden frenzy 
could find neither- bottle. He sobbed 
thickly, fumbling through the grass with 
clumsy fingers. 

Then a new thought struck him. He 
must get away, must get home, must be 
safe in bed before some passer-by should 
discover this “accident.” Besides, there 
was more liquor at home. Thrusting 
the ammonia pistol, which he had held 
all this time, into a pocket, he turned, 
and Fate, smiling inscrutably, so 
guided his blind steps that he stumbled 
over that ammonia bottle and kicked it, 
all unknowing, into the kindly, conceal- 
ing waters below. 


ITI. 


Then Bill Craig ran, plunging 
through the night, and never paused to 
draw breath until he was safe in the 
shadow of his own house. 

Here he stopped, breathing hard, and 
pulled off his boots. With labored, 
panting caution, he climbed in his win- 
dow and stripped off his clothes. From 
his cache he brought forth a bottle and 
drank half its contents at a gulp—for 
there was one more thing to do ere he 
slept—if sleep he could. 

The raw liquor heartened him briefly. 
Barefooted, he tiptoed into his mother’s 
room. Holding his breath—for she was 
a light sleeper—he found the cheap 
alarm clock and set back its hands until 
he thought they indicated midnight. 
For the hour of Grant’s death might 
easily be placed by the time he had left 
Sincebaugh’s, only two miles away, and 
his car had carried a dashboard clock. 
The water might have stopped it at the 
moment of the “accident.” Bill Craig 





was taking no chances. He would have 
an alibi. 

He tiptoed out again and then from 
his own room called harshly, “Ma! ma! 
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—wake up, can’t yuh? What time is 
it?” 

There was a stir from beyond the 
thin partition, the creak of bed springs, 
and a weary old voice said, “All right, 
Billy boy—I’ll look.” 

Then the patter of aged, bare feet, © 
the splutter of a match. “It’s jus’ past 
twelve o’clock, Billy. ’S a matter, boy? 
Can’t ye sleep? Want I sh’d fix ye 
somepin ?” 

“Naw!” answered Bill ungraciously. 
“T’m aw righ’, ’f yuh’ll jus’ shut up an’ 
lemme sleep.” His voice thickened, 
slurring the words, for he had applied 
himself once more to his comforter; 
and the old lady, reading that ominous 
sign. dared no further remark, but crept 
humbly back to her bed. 

Bill Craig took one more drink and 
sought his own couch on uncertain legs. 
As he found it, he dropped heavily, 
crosswise, and fell to snoring almost at 
once. 

Despite his night’s work he slept. 
But in his sleep he dreamed and tossed, 
moaning and crying aloud, so that pres- 
ently his old mother rose once more and 
crept in to him. What she heard she 
never told, but the slow tears of age wet 
her face, and the rest of that night she 
spent on her knees. 

The night passed, as all nights do, and 
Bill Craig awoke at last. He awoke late 
and bemused, with the savor of last 
night’s potations, bitter upon his tongue. 
For a time he remembered nothing of 
his deed and knew not why his clothes 
reeked of ammonia. 

Then memory struck him suddenly, 
and he staggered beneath the blow. He 
began a frenzied search for the sinister 
toy which had done murder for him, 
found it in a coat pocket and plucked it 
gingerly out. It would have made a 
ludicrous picture had there been any 
to see how this hulking, burly man 
flinched from a child’s plaything, hold- 
ing it at arm’s length, his unshaven face 
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averted, while he sought a secure hid- 
ing place. 

He imagined a step without, and 
panic seized him. ®He thrust the squirt 
gun hurriedly into his liquor cache be- 
neath the floor, stamped the boards 
down and began to dress. Presently he 
emerged into the kitchen, carrying a 
stained coat and sweater over his arm. 

“Why, Billy,” ventured his mother, 
“what you wearin’ yr other clothes 
for?” 

Bill Craig snarled, throwing his bur- 
den on the floor. ‘You'd oughtta know 
better’n t’ leave ammonia round f’r me 
t’ spill all over myself,” he reproved. 
“Hang them out; they smell! Ain’t you 
got my breakfast ready yet?” 

Breakfast over, Bill Craig started for 
the Palace Hotel. But he stopped sud- 
denly beside the clothesline on which 
hung his old coat, for Michael Daly, the 
deputy sheriff, was entering the yard. 
Bill Craig gulped and shivered. 

“°Lo, Bill! Y’r ma got my wash?” 
He stopped, sniffed, and looked at the 
clothes flapping beside him. “Phew! 
Been cleanin’ th’ grease spots ofi’n 
them? Looks like they needed it!” 

“Naw!” answered Bill. “Old woman 
set th’ ammonia bottle on a bent, an’ I 
spilled it all over me. I expect your 
clothes is done, but ask ma.” He 
slouched past the deputy and out of the 
yard. 

His way led past the cemetery, which 
flanked the Baptist church, and to-day, 
for the first time in years, he was pain- 
fully conscious of gray old tombstones. 
He looked uneasily over the iron fence. 
There was the Grant family lot, on a 
little rise of ground fifty yards away ; 
soon, he thought, there would be a new 
grave there and another headstone. He 
shivered again and walked faster. 

At the corner he met a hard driven 
car which rattled past and then squealed 
to a stop. A head thrust out of it. 

“Hey, Bill! You seen Mike Daly 
anywheres ?” 
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“Yeah,” answered Bill Craig and 
slouched out to the little car, striving 
to appear nonchalant. “’S ’a’ matter, 
huh ?” 

“W’y they’s a auto busted through th’ 
fence, out on the creek road, an’ run 
over th’ high banks. ’S down in th’ 
creek, bottom-up, an’ likely they’s some- 
body under it. Th’ fellers is goin’ down 
the creek bed f’om this end, an’ we 
thought Mike’d better go along.” 

“Oh,” said Bill Craig. “W’y, Mike’s 
down t’ my place after his wash. Here 
he comes now. Know whose car it 
was?” 

‘Naw. Can’t see nothin’ on’y th’ bot- 
tom. Rest’s under water. Hey, Mike! 
C’m’ ’ere, will yuh?” 

Craig turned away, grinning to him- 
self. This was easy! “Naw,” he flung 
over a shoulder, in response to the mes- 
senger’s shouted query. ‘Naw, I ain’t 
comin’, Might get m’ feet wet an’ I 
got rheumatiz.” 

He went on downtown, quite at his 
ease, to loaf about the hotel and wait for 
news. He felt perfectly secure. There 
could be no evidence against him. 


IV. 

Nevertheless, he listened uneasily to 
the reports of the accident. “’S that 
there gray roadster o’ Roge Grant’s, 
they say.” “Huh! Always knew he’d 
git smashed up some day, drivin’ like 
he done.” “Roge’s there, under th’ car. 
Huh? Yeah, deader’n a nut.” “They 
say Hameister found a empty quart 
bottle up side’ o’ th’ road.” Bill 
started, then relaxed at the ensuing 
comment: “We-ell, ain’t no wonder he 
run off th’ road, then. I’m kinda sup- 
prised at Roge. Didn’t s’pose he ever 
took nothin’.” 

Bill Craig relaxed, but he stiffened 
again. For now he remembered that 
other bottle. Would that be found also? 
All over his body the nerves began to 
tighten, until he had a sick fancy that if 
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one of them were touched it would 
twang like a fiddle string. 

“Here they come now! They’re 
fetchin’ in th’ body. C’m’, let’s watch!” 

The rest trooped out, agog with curi- 
osity, but Bill Craig hung back. He 
had no wish to see the body. Pres- 
ently he slipped out by the rear en- 
trance and cut across lots to his house, 
where he would drink himself into for- 
getfulness. 

For a day or two he stayed very 
quietly at home, and his manner was 
meek and subdued. He even helped his 
mother about the house, so that the old 
lady glowed with wistful pleasure at his 
behavior. And all day long and far into 
the night, he drank, drank, drank; but 
the liquor put no heart into him. His 
sick brain would not be dulled, and his 
inner vision was tormented with phan- 
tasms of a flying car, suspended in mid- 
air—of a fierce, accusing beam of light 
that pointed him out like a finger from 
the grave, then vanished. Liquor could 
not quiet Bill Craig’s mental agitation, 
and his potations only heightened the 
awful clarity of his mind. 

The time passed, and Roger Grant 
was laid in his coffin. Craig, locked in 
his own room, saw vividly that still, 
dead face, above a wreath of white 
flowers. Another day, and the church 
bell tolled slowly. Bill Craig writhed 
on his bed, cursing the comforter which 
had failed him. His ears were preter- 
naturally sharpened, and he heard the 
far organ, the subdued tread of many 
feet, while his fancy, sharper yet, heard 
the creak of straps as a coffin was let 
down into its grave, and the dull thud 
of clods, as the minister returned, “Dust 
to dust, ashes to ashes.” 


V. 


That afternoon, when all was over, 
Bill Craig felt a strange relief. The 
liquor, which had been as water to him 
for days, began to warm his brain 
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again. He drank until a mellow haze 
came before his eyes, and his tongue 
thickened comfortably. Then he slipped 
a fresh bottle into his pocket and went 
out. 

He walked boldly into the eye of the 
red evening sun, whose light reminded 
him vaguely of something unpleasant. 
What was it? Oh, well—it didn’t mat- 
ter, anyhow. He swaggered past the 
graveyard, whistling, his eyes straight 
ahead, yet, without looking, he saw a 
new-filled grave fifty yards to his left— 
saw it clear-cut and distinct, in a world 
where all else was misty and vague. 

But he went on to the hotel, for he 
no longer dared to be alone. There he 
found others of his kidney, with whom 
he shared his liquor generously. Craig 
drank so deep himself that at last a 
merciful stupor overcame him, and he 
slept. 

Huddled in the same worn old chair, 
he twitched all over in his sleep, so 
that it creaked beneath him, and his 
breath gurgled and rattled in his throat, 
for dreams tormented him. 

Mike Daly came in and watched him, 
as he listened for a time to his broken 
mutterings. At last he shook him 
roughly. 

“Bill! Bill!’ You, Bill Craig! 
What’re you talkin’ about ?” 

At Daly’s touch, Bill Craig sprang 
erect, a dreadful cry of rage and fear 
escaped him. “Ah-h-h! Ain’t you dead 
yet? Leggo—you’re all wet!” 

Half crazed, mouthing deliriously, the 
big man snatched up his chair and 
swung it like a toy. “T’ll fix yuh this 
time, curse yuh!” 

The deputy sprang back alertly, tug- 
ging at a pocket, and the heavy chair 
crashed into splinters on the floor. 

“Huh!” said Mike Daly coolly. “Jim- 
jams! Well, he had ’em comin’, all 
right.” Daly’s hand came out, holding 
a pocket billy, and, as Craig rushed 
blindly, he swung it with a practiced 
hand. 
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Bill Craig dropped senseless. When 
he stirred again there were handcuffs 
on his wrists. 

“Wha—wha——’ 
thickly. ‘ 

“Drunk an’ disorderly, Bill,” said the 
deputy. “You comin’ along quiet?” 

“Oh!” sighed Craig, vastly relieved. 
“5 ear 

“Enough, ain’t it? You'd oughta get 
about thirty days, this time.” 

“Huh!” mumbled Bill, lumbering to 
his feet. “Aw right. Jus’ lemme sleep 
off this, an’ we'll find out if it’s thirty 
days!” 

In his heart he knew that it would be 
thirty days and hoped sickly that it 
might be no more. The billy had 
sobered him somewhat, and his mind 
was a prey to new fears. He changed 
his tone. 

“T musta been dreamin’,” he averred. 
“Nightmare, I s’pose. I didn’t mean t’ 
start nothin’, Mike. Did I talk kinda 
rough ?” 

In spite of himself, his anxiety broke 
through upon the question. The deputy 
looked at him keenly. 

“Yeah.” Very dryly. “Uh-huh, Bill, 
kinda rough. What was y’ dreamin’ 
about ?” ; 

Bill Craig shivered. 
ber. C’m’ on, let’s go!” 

They went out into the night and 
turned the corner toward’ the village 
lockup. A belated auto was approach- 
ing, and its farther headlight was 
dimmed, but the nearer light struck full 
and blinding into Bill Craig’s eyes. 

With the scream of a wounded horse 
—for his nerves were shaken—the man 
threw up his handcuffed hands to shield 
his face and dodged behind his captor. 

“Oh, Mike—Mike!” he exclaimed. 
“He’s come back after me!” 

He fell to the sidewalk, groveling, 
and Daly, disgusted, kicked him to his 
feet. 

“You crazy drunken fool, git up! 
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he mumbled 


“Can’t remem- 
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You come along quiet, now, or I'll 
handle yuh!” 

Bill Craig went along quietly, hud- 
dling close against his captor’s shoulder, 
eying the shadows fearfully. When 
the door of the lockup had banged upon 
him, he fell to his knees and thanked 
God for bolts: and bars to protect him. 

Next morning he was taken before 
Squire Hawkins. It proved to be thirty 
days, and Bill Craig accepted the sen- 
tence gratefully. He was in no mood 
to protest—it might have been so much 
worse. Liquor-running, manslaughter 
—for the revenue man was dead— 
murder—all these secrets were still un- 
plumbed. He smiled inwardly and went 
to jail with an easy mind. 


VI. 


On his release Craig went straight 
home, snarled at his mother’s timid wel- 
come, and passed on into his bedroom. 
The door safely locked, he pried up a 
floor board. He had been sober thirty 
days, and his thirst was hot upon him. 

He plunged an arm down eagerly, 
withdrew it, then groped again. Next 
he lay flat-and thrust his head down, 
peering beneath the floor. His cache 
had been rifled! There was’ no liquor 
there. Worse—where was that squirt 

in? 

“Oh, curse it,” whispered Bill Craig. 
Then, “Mat ma! You’ been messin’ 
round in my room?” 

The old lady came to the door, quiv- 
ering. “W’y, no, Billy. You know I 
wouldn’t do that. It was—it was d 

“Yah! G’wan.” 

“It was Mike Daly, boy. He come 
round, after you was took up, an’ 
hunted in there. He found some—some 
b-bottles, Billy.” 

Craig cursed her roundly and rushed 
outside. Staring straight ahead, he hur- 
ried through the village and plunged 
into the forest beyond. Then he began 
to run due north toward the lake. His 
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fears were close about him, but he must 
have liquor first. Then he could think 
what to do. Had the cache by the lake 
front been raided, too? 

He emerged into the huge slashing 
by the waterside and crashed through it, 
stumbling over logs and bushes. The 
big brush heap in its center seemed un- 
disturbed, and he emitted an eager, ani- 
mal whine at sight of it. 

Presently he was burrowing beneath 
dry, cracking branches. The cache was 
well filled; the Canadian runners must 
have made several trips while he was 
in jail. His fumbling hand found the 
neck of a bottle, and he cracked it 
against a stone and drank eagerly, heed- 
less of the jagged glass which cut his 
lips. 

Still on his side, half hidden beneath 
dry brush, Bill Craig relaxed with a 
satisfied sigh. Here was liquor, and he 
would drink first, then consider what 
must be done. 

He lay in the slashing all day, until 
raw whisky had warmed him well and 
soothed his fears. In that flush of con- 
fidence he began to study his plight. 

Daly had found his private stock— 
seven—no, eight quarts of whisky. 
Well, that had been a month ago, and 
there would be no charge made now. 
But, the ammonia pistol was missing, 
too. Had Daly found it? And if so, 
would he merely take it back to his son, 
or would he see its connection with 
Roger Grant’s death? Even so, nothing 
could be proved—unless he also found 
that ammonia bottle beside the high 
banks. Shucks! He was safe anyhow, 
was Bill Craig. And Mike was a fool 
—he’d never suspect anything. 

Craig took another drink, stuffed a 
quart bottle into his waistband, and but- 
toned his loose coat over it. Later he’d 
come back for more, but now, as it drew 
on to dark, he must get home. 

It was after nine o’clock before he 
reached the village, for he walked un- 
steadily and stumbled often. But at last 
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he was walking up Main Street, beneath 
the wide-spaced gas lamps which were 
yet too close to suit an uneasy con- 
science. 

Beneath the light which marked the 
Baptist church corner, he turned and 
took the alley toward his house. 

Ten steps he took, then stopped dead. 
The breath whistled in his throat. 

From the cemetery, out of the very 
new-filled grave of Roger Grant, a 
white, accusing light sprang forth and 
beat into his face. It was not bright or 
blinding, like any human light, but dim, 
misty, wavering, shining upon him with 
the eerie phosphorescence of some 
ghostly shape arising from that grave. 

Bill Craig sobbed thickly. Then the 
paralysis of terror passed, and he fled, 
pursued by the demons of his own 
fancy. He fled blindly, because he 
knew a frightful fiend pursued him, and 
so he failed to see two men, mere 
shadows in the night, who separated to 
let him between them. 

Then he stumbled and fell flat, 
squeaking like a trapped rat, as an iron 
grip fastened itself at the back of his 
neck. 

“Good gosh, Bill! 
again?” 

It was Mike Daly’s voice, but Bill 
Craig heard another’s voice and an- 
other’s words. 

“Oh, Roge, le’me go!” he said. 
“Le’me go! I ain’t done nothin’ to you. 
Git back into y’r grave an’ le’me be!” 

“Huh !” said Mike Daly softly. “You 
lissen t’ this, Hameister!” And then 
aloud, in an awful, sepulchral roar: 
“Confess !” 

Bill Craig wept aloud. “Not till yuh 
go back in th’ graveyard and le’me 
alone?” 

That inexorable grip tightened upon 
his neck. “Confess!” 

And then arose a lamentable sound— 
a high, far-reaching clamor. It was 
Bill Craig, his fear of death smothered 
by a greater fear, telling the two worlds, 


You drunk 

















visible and invisible, how he had slain 
Roger Grant. 

When he had done, Daly spoke. 
“You got it all, Hameister? Sure you 
did! I expect they heard ’im over to 
South Mills. Aw right! Git up, Bill— 
let’s go back to jail.” 

Bill Craig arose, still fearful, and 
looked stupidly down at his handcuffs. 

“Wh-where’s Roge Grant?” 

“Oh, him? W’y back in th’ grave- 
yard, I expect. C’m’ on, now!” 

Between the deputy and his friend, 
Bill Craig walked slowly back toward 
the corner. He was dazed and be- 
mused, and his imagination was still in 
the grasp of the supernatural. 

He took twenty steps, then stopped 
again, Daly clutched his arm and drew 


a pistol. 
“Y’r under arrest. on a murder 
charge, an’-anything-y’-say’ll-be-used- 


against-yuh,” he declared, all in a 
breath ; then? slowly, coldly : “You make 
one more funny move an’ I’ll shoot to 
kill!” 

3ut Bill Craig paid no heed. His eyes 
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started from his head, as he stared 
wildly into the churchyard. 

“Look—look—look!” he said in a 
stuttering whisper, pointing clumsily 
with manacled hands toward Roger 
Grant’s grave. , “The ghost light!” 

The deputy chuckled. “Ghost light, 
nothing! So that was it. Wondered 
why you was so anxious about confess- 
in’. They just put up a new headstone 
for Roge. It’s white markle, an’ nights 
it ketches th’ light f’om th’ corner yon- 
der, an’ kinda shines like. Huh! 
We-ell, Bill, I kinda suspicioned some- 
thin’ that time you was so drunk. An’ 
then I found my Johnny’s squirt gun 
under y’r floor all stunk up with am- 
monia. An’ when we was fishin’ round 
after Roge’s auto, I picked up a old 
ammonia bottle in th’ crick. I was 
aimin’ t’ ask you a few questions some 
day—but I didn’t hardly expect you’d 
be so kind an’ willin’ t’ talk as this. 
C’m’ on, now. Squire Hawkins c’n 
hold night court on y’, jus’ like we was 
in N’ Yawk. An’ then they gotta real 
nice jail.over to the county seat.” 
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THE MYSTERY OF THE ACTIVE 


OR many years mystery surrounded the deaths of Captain Ray and his six- 
teen-year-old son, whose bodies were found on the little schooner Active 


when that ship was wrecked among the islands off the Maine coast. 


The father 


was drowned in his bunk below decks, while the son lay dead on the deck above 
him, with a bullet through his head. So far as was known, no one had reason 
to kill the skipper or his boy, and the cause of the double tragedy was hidden 
until a man in a distant State confessed on his deathbed that he had fired the 
shot that killed the boy. 

According to the story this man told, the schooner was sailing near shore, 
but was not visible by him, for some bushes blocked his view. He was hunting 
and fired at a hawk which was flying low. Then, to his horror, his attention 
was attracted to the ship by seeing the boy at the helm throw up his hands 
and fall to the deck. The hunter did not wait to see any more, but hurried 
home and kept silent. 

Captain Ray was asleep in his bunk and did not wake when the gun was 
fired. With no one at thé wheel the boat drifted onto the rocky coast. Her 


stern was smashed, and the skipper’s sleeping quarters filled with water, which 
drowned him. 











Mysterious Drugs Which Deal Death 
&y¥ J. R. Russell 


I. Strychnine and NuxVomica 


RYCHNINE shares’ with 
aconite the quality of being 
a particularly brutal poison, 
causing the sufferer agonies 
before depriving him of his reason and 
life. For this reason, little mercy is 
shown to the user of this terrible drug. 
Nux vomica, or poison Derry, is said 
to have been known to the Arabians as 
far back as the fifth century, but owing 
to the laxness with which the Arab 
physicians named their remedies and 
poisons, it is extremely doubtful 
whether their “dilata” was identical 
with the drug so named to-day. The 
first really reliable record of the exist- 
ence of the berries of strychnes nux 
vomica in the pharmacy is met ‘with in 
the textbooks of medicine of the seven- 
teenth century, where the powdered 
berries are recommended for poisoning 
vermin and birds. But though nux 
vomica was not used in medicine till 
the end of the seventeenth century, its 
active principle, strychnine, produced its 
medical effects as it does to-day, being 
administered in the form of St. Igna- 
tius bean, a berry brought back from 
India by the Jesuit missionaries. This 
bean, which was administered for fever 
and as a tonic, contains about one per 
cent of strychnine and was a very safe 
method of administration. 
The active principle of nux vomica is 
strychriine, but the seeds also contain 


another alkaloid called brucine, which 
resembles strychnine in all its char- 
acteristics but is only one-sixth of its 
strength, and it is with this drug that 
Dumas tells us in his novel “Monte 
Cristo” Madame de Villefort attempted 
to poison half a household. With 


brucine we have nothing to do beyond 
mentioning that every description ap- 
plied to strychnine applies equally to its 
ally, brucine, and recording the fact that 


a few years ago a number of brewers 
were fined heavily for putting brucine 
into their beer to enhance its bitterness. 
Strychnine gives a colorless solution 
of an intensely bitter taste, which can be 
distinctly detected, even if diluted six 
hundred thousand times. It is a very 
powerful poison, and a dose of one third 
of a grain administered by the mouth or 
one-twentieth of a grain injected hypo- 
dermically constitutes a dangerous dose. 
In the case of a child, one-sixteenth of 
a grain given by the mouth proved fatal 
in four hours, while Doctor Warner 
succumbed twenty minutes after he had 
taken a third of a grain of strychnine. 
The symptoms of strychnine poison 
are very marked. Some time after the 
administration of the drug the victim 
experiences a sense of restlessnéss, ac- 
companied by a feeling of impending 
suffocation. Then the face is drawn 
into a characteristic grin, due to the 
contraction of the facial muscles. This 
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grin is known as the Risus sardonicus. 
Following this the muscles are violently 
and spasmodically contracted, the pa- 
tient being bent and doubled up into all 
sorts of shapes. At one moment he 
may be bent double like a bow, resting 
on his heels and head; at the next he 
may be jerked off the bed through the 
violent contraction of other muscles. 
The paroxysms last for several minutes 
and are succeeded by a period of. rest, 
during which the sufferer complains of 
great exhaustion and intense thirst. 
Then another attack comes on and the 
patient suffers great agony. The 
muscles of the stomach become hard 
and tense and the face livid, the eye- 
balls staring and prominent. Still the 
patient is fully conscious, though often 
unable to speak, owing to the fixture 
of the jaw by a species of lockjaw. The 
slightest touch will often throw the suf- 
ferer into violent convulsions. The 


pulse becomes so rapid during the spas- 
modic attacks as to be uncountable. As 
the effects progress the attacks follow 


one another with increasing rapidity, 
and in one of them the victim dies from 
suffocation due to the paralyzing of the 
respiratory muscles. There may be an 
interval between the administration of 
the drug and the commencement of the 
symptoms of two or even three hours, 
but once the symptoms are developed, it 
is a question of speedy death or equally 
speedy recovery. 

There are any number of antidotes 
which can be supplied by medical men, 
but they are not uniformly successful. 
There are, however, few which are to 
be found in the possession of a layman. 
Tannin in large quantities, strong tea 
leaves or coffee and coffee grounds 
should be administered immediately and 
may be followed by large doses of al- 
cohol, in quantities far greater than a 
healthy man could take. All doctors 
have their favorite antidote, which, in 
their hands, is often successful. Among 
the most used drugs are bromide of 
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potash, chloral, injections of physostig- 
mime, opium, and hemlock; while some 
immediately put the patient under the 
influence of ether or chloroform. 

Being such a violent poison it is not 
easy to procure strychnine at a chem- 
ist’s shop, but it is abundantly sold to 
the public by oilmen and grocers in the 
form of insect powder and vermin de- 
stroyers, which conisist usually of flour, 
soot, and strychnine, or flour, Prussian 
Blue, and strychnine. The quantities in 
which these mixtures are sold contain 
fatal doses of the alkaloid. 

Till comparatively recent years there 
was no accuraate method of detecting 
strychnine in the body after death, and 
it was on this that Doctor Palmer, the 
English poisoner, relied for safety when 
he poisoned his wife, brother, and 
friend with strychnine, However, 
shortly before Palmer started on his 
poisoning career, an absolute test for 
the poison had been discovered, and had 
the country doctor kept up his medical 
knowledge instead of neglecting his 
profession for the turf, he would never 
have selected strychnine as his death- 
dealer. As it was, after a prolonged 
trial, Palmer was found guilty and was 
hanged at the Strafford county jail. 

The notorious Neil Cream made use 
of strychnine to murder several women. 
He posed as a doctor and gave them 
strychnine in large doses, inclosed in 
capsules to hide the taste. The skill 
with which the murder of these women 
was brought home to him reflected 
great credit to the police. 

The long continued effect of the mus- 
cular contraction set up by strychnine 
was well shown in this case. Matilda 
Clover, who was murdered in October, 
was not examined till the following 
May, but the rigidity in the limbs and, 
fingers was still maintained. 

Another important case in which 
strychnine was used to destroy life was 
the Horsford case, in which a. farme1 
named Walter Horsford was convicted 
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of murdering his cousin, Annie Holmes. 
The case was undoubtedly the outcome 
of the Neil Cream murders, for Hors- 
ford administered the strychnine to his 
cousin for the same alleged purpose as 
did Neil Cream. 

As means of suicide, strychnine has 
been used on many occasions, but of 
late years the number of persons who 
make away with themselves by means 
of strychnine has decreased very much, 
owing, doubtless, to the publicity given 
to the dreadfully painful death caused 
by the drug. 

On several occasions there have been 
accidental deaths through the alkaloid, 
or the powdered seeds, being mistaken 
for other medicines. Not very long 
ago a patient was given thirty grains 
of powdered nux vomica seeds in mis- 
take for Peruvian bark. The amount 
of strychnine contained in the dose was 


only a third of a grain, yet the man 
died in a few hours. Children have sev- 
eral times met their deaths through tast- 
ing the vermin killers which have been 
left about the house by persons who 
were ignorant of their nature, 

There can be no doubt that with the 
knowledge of the effects of strychnine 
and the accurate methods of analysis 
which have now been perfected, no per- 
son could administer a fatal dose of the 
alkaloid to another without detection. 
As little as one six hundredth of a grain 
can be separated out of a body and to 
this absolutely distinctive tests can be 
applied. This is a fortunate provision 
of science, for the alkaloid is far too 
dangerous “a weapon to place in the 
hands of a person with poisoning in- 
stincts, and only the certainty of detec- 
tion restrains the hands of many a pro- 
spective poisoner. 


eee ooo 
MONKEY FINGER PRINTS NOT LIKE HUMAN 


FINGER prints made by monkeys need never be confused with those made 
by human beings,’ says Raymond L. Ditmars, curator of the zodlogical 
park in New York, “for the markings of the monkey fingers are very different. 
“The human hand in all cases has the tips of the fingers and the thumb 


marked with lines arranged in whorls, The monkey hand, on the contrary, in- 
variably has the tips of the fingers marked in straight lines, never in whorls. 
On the monkey hand the whorl markings are in the soft lumps of flesh at the 
base of the fingers, while in the human hand these mounts are always marked 
in straight lines. 

“There are certain broad resemblances between the human hand print 
and the monkey hand print. Both show life lines, heart lines, head lines, et cetera, 
but the finger prints are fundamentally different.” 


CROOKS ENTER SHOP THROUGH CHIMNEY 


THIEVES who looted the fur shop of William B. Abrams on the third floor 

of the building at No. 347 Seventh Avenue, New York, recently, entered 
the loft through the chimney, which was the only entrance to the place not 
protected by a burglar alarm system. Bricks were taken out of the chimney 
to make a sufficiently large opening for the crooks to get into the loft. Ten 
thousand dollars’ worth of goods were stolen; the most expensive furs were 
taken, and the ones the thieves did not want, they scattered about the floor. 

It is believed that the burglars left the premises by the same route as they 
entered. The furs were carried or pulled up the chimney and then carried 
across the roof and down the fire escape to a waiting truck. 
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OME in!” called James Brans- 





come in answer to the knock 
at his door, as he rose from 
his easy-chair and knocked 
the ash from his pipe into the tray on 
the reading table by his side. 

It was Wray who entered—Elwood 
Wray, his fellow boarder at Mrs. Fram- 
ley’s select West Side boarding house. 
Until Branscome’s advent, Wray had 
been the star boarder: a title which had 
now been wrested away from him by 
the fact that Branscome had rented two 
adjoining rooms, and so could boast of 
a “suite,” instead of being merely a 
roomer. 

“T just thought I’d drop in for a pipe 
and a talk, if you don’t mind,” ex- 
plained Wray. 

“Not at all—glad you did,” assured 
Branscome. “I haven’t yet got over 
feeling a bit lonesome sometimes in the 
evenings when I don’t go out.” 

“And you never will,” declared 
Wray. “Not so long as you stay in 
New York, anyhow. Why, I feel that 
way myself, and I was born and raised 
kere. That’s why I invited myself to 
your rooms now.” 

“What’ll it be?” asked Branscome 
hospitably, drawing a second easy- 
chair to the table. “A game of cards?” 

“That suits me,” agreed Wray, light- 
ing a cigarette at the gas reading lamp. 

Branscome went into the bedroom to 
get a deck of cards from his bureau 
drawer. When he returned, Wray was 
still standing. He had moved over to 
the side of the room, where a gas log 
in an imitation fireplace was sur- 
mounted by a marble mantel. He 


gazed at an object which stood on the 


mantel; a faded old photograph of 
cabinet size which occupied the central 
place of honor among the various orna- 
mental odds and ends which littered the 
mantelpiece. Branscome, following 
with his eyes, noticed the other’s scru- 
tiny, and the object of it. It made him 
vaguely uneasy. He riffled the cards 
noisily. 

“Oh! Waiting for me?” Wray 
turned about. “What do you play?” 

They agreed upon and began a game. 
For an hour or so they played rather 
silently ; then the visitor rose to go. 

“Comfortable place you’ve got here, 
Branscome,” he said appraisingly. 
“And I’ve enjoyed the evening a lot 
better than if I’d stayed in my own 
room reading.” ~ 

“That’s all right,” returned Brans- 
come with a smile. “Drop in again any 
time. I like to have you.” 

“Good night,” said Wray. His 
glance, as he started for the door, wan- 
dered again to the picture on the 
mantel, as his host did not fail to 
notice. 

When the door had closed, Brans- 
come permitted a suppressed frown to 
line his forehead. He liked Wray; had 
liked him ever since he had first met 
him, on coming to Mrs, Framley’s to 
live. And the acquaintance which they 
had formed through meeting daily at 
breakfast and at evening dinner had in- 
creased the liking. He was congenial: 
just the sort of man Branscome would 
have chosen for a friend. But Wray’s 
interest in the picture—that was bad, 
very bad. 

Bad for two reasons, or rather for 
their relation to each other. The first 
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was that the picture was one of 
Branscome’s mother. The second was 
that Elwood Wray was a detective, a 
plain-clothes man on the city police 
force. 

There had been a certain young fel- 
low by the name of Jimmy Gorman who 
had associated more or less with men 
of Wray’s profession, though never 
from choice. Such associations had al- 
ways been threatening, and frequently 
disastrous, to him. His idea of the 
Happy Hunting Grounds had been a 
place where the profession of a detec- 
tive was unknown and undreamed of. 
And Jimmy Gorman and James Brans- 
come were the same man. 

At least, the law, which still had its 
net spread for Jimmy, would have 
called them so. Branscome knew better, 
of course ; but that would avail nothing. 
He knew that there had been more than 
a mere change of name. Jimmy Gor- 
man had been a born crook, the son of 
a crook, with no ideas, no hopes other 
than successfully eluding the law and 
those whom the law appointed as pro- 
tectors of society. While James Brans- 
come was a man of respected abilities 
and integrity, who had worked up from 
small beginnings to a place of comfort 
and of prospects, a man who had edu- 
cated himself by much reading into an 
appreciation of things which, to Jimmy 
Gorman, the crook, would have seemed 
so much rubbish. 

He half wished now that he had 
served out his term that last time: that 
he had not made his successful “crush- 
out.” The security of knowing that the 
law had no unsatisfied claim upon him 
would have been well worth having. On 
the other hand, if things had happened 
differently, perhaps he would still be 
Jimmy Gorman, the crpok. It is an 
unwise thing to tamper with fate, even 
in retrospective imagination. 

Leaning back now in his chair, he 
visualized, through rings of lazily 
blown smoke, the scenes which he had 


been trying for years to forget. His 
boyhood: there wasn’t much for his 
mind to dwell on in that—nothing at all 
that was pleasant. He had lived with 
his father in a room over a saloon in 
one of the disreputable districts of the 
city. The room he could still remem- 
ber: a cold place, very sparsely and 
shabbily furnished. That had not been 
a matter of much moment to the elder 
Gorman, for he had spent a large part 
of his time in the artificially cheering 
atmosphere downstairs. It had never 
seemed to occur to him that he owed a 
duty to his offspring which was not ful- 
filled by bringing him up in such sur- 
roundings. 

Branscome had no illusions about his 
father. His character contained few 
redeeming points. He was a derelict, 
not above any meanness or villainy. 
Some flashes of kindly feeling he had 
shown for his boy: but they were offset 
by his roughness and cruelty when in 
a rage, which had been very often. He 
never could have amounted to much, 
though sometimes, when under the mel- 
lowing influence of liquor, he had 
boasted of the days when he had been 
an actor. Jimmy recollected how his 
father had sometimes ranted about, ut- 
tering in a hoarse, cracked voice 
snatches from forgotten plays. But 
mostly he remembered him as a crook. 

The boy had never felt any compel- 
ling ties for the parental roof-tree; and 
as soon as he was old enough to shift 
for himself after a fashion, he ceased 
to call it home. This was the safer 
course for one who even at so early an 
age had taken to petty thievery; for 
his father’s rooms were occasionally 
visited by police, who knew the elder 
Gorman well and unfavorably as an old 
offender. Yet it was the only home the 
boy had known; and his starved little 
soul had looked to it from time to time 
as a haven of refuge. 

So it had been when he had escaped 
from the prison, to which he had been 
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committed on a three-year sentence for 
burglary. It was by no means his first 
conviction; but his previous sentences 
had been far lighter, and had been 
served in the less rigid atmosphere of 
reformatory institutions, designed espe- 
cially for youthful offenders. He re- 
membered now how his sentence had 
impressed his warped mind with a sense 
of pride and importance: he was a real, 
full-fledged crook. That had been the 
big, the only ambition, in fact, of his 
narrow boyhood; and while a prison 
sentence had not exactly held an im- 
portant place in the foreground of his 
hopes, yet it gave an undeniable stamp 
of finality to his chosen career. Nor 
had it occurred to him, even under the 
rigors of prison discipline, to regret or 
doubt the wisdom of the course he had 
mapped out for his life. If it had, he 
might have become penitent, might have 
looked forward to a vastly different fu- 
ture; forgone the opportunity which 
had presented itself to him, with two 
others, for a “crush-out.” 

It had seemed a grand, bold adven- 
ture at the time: no Monte Cristo or 
D’Artagnan, had he known of them, 
could have roused any envy in him. 
The exhilaration of the successful 
flight ; the hiding for days in imminent 
fear of pursuit and discovery; the 
stolen midnight rides underneath re- 
verberating freight cars: all these had 
been part of the game. 

The transformation did not come 
until he stood in the old, slovenly, well- 
known room, nor did it come all at once 
then. His father, with a permanence 
of domicile quite unusual in the under- 
world, still occupied the same smelly 
flat above the saloon. To it Jim had 
come at last, drawn by a sort of in- 
stinct, by an overpowering desire for he 
knew not what. Sympathy, perhaps; 
for he had not dared to trust any one 
else with his story; or mere human 
companionship, for his hunted life had 
made him shun his kind. 
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It was late at night when he slunk 
through the street door and up the nar- 
row stairway. The door of the flat was 
locked, and he had no mind to arouse 
questioning notice by announcing his 
presence. He opened the door by a 
trick that had served him more than 
once, long ago, and entered. He ex- 
pected to find his father in a drunken 
sleep on the dirty old bed. 

By the light of the gas jet which he 
turned on, he discovered the room 
empty. Its condition, even more upset 
than usual, told him of a lack of de- 
liberation in the elder man’s absence: 
perhaps he too was in flight, had left 
hurriedly to evade the net of police that 
was closing about him for some crime 
bolder or iess cautious than usual. In 
that case, it was no safe place for Jim 
Gorman to be. Perhaps it was even 
now watched, though, if it had, he 
would hardly have been able to enter 
undetected. Or it might be that men 
were waiting below for him to come out. 
He must escape, and quickly. 

For the first time a sickening feeling 
of fear and discouragement possessed 
him. The life of a hunted criminal 
showed up baldly in his mind, and at 
the vision he shuddered. There must 
be better ways of earning a living! 

It was at that moment, too, that his 
roving glance fell on the picture which 
stood on the bureau as it had always 
stood in his recollection of the room. 
By a strange trick of illumination from 
the gas jet, the face seemed to be gaz- 
ing at him with a whole world of 
mournful tenderness and solicitude in 
the beautiful eyes. This thing of card- 
board suddenly gave him that for which 
he had sought in vain, which he would 
have gone on looking for unsuccessfully 
if his father had been there to greet 
him: sympathy, encouragement—even 
love! 

He seized it and thrust it into his 
coat pocket; then he turned out the 
light, opened a rear window, and 
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dropped into the alley that ran back of 
the saloon. 

A week later, as James Branscome, 
he had found work, hard, grueling work 
that ate up all the daylight hours, on a 
farm in western Pennsylvania. In the 
bare little room over the kitchen where 
he slept, the picture was enshrined on 
the washstand ; and each night for a few 
minutes before sinking into the sleep 
of exhaustion he communed with it, 
drew from it some strange comfort. He 
had never known his mother in life: 
Peter Gorman had never even spoken 
of her to the boy; but somehow her in- 
fluence reached out to him now. 

His first thought in seeking farm 
work had been merely to hide himself ; 
but as his muscles became harder and 
his soul became cleared of the mists that 
breed in congested places, he had begun 
to take a real satisfaction in his toil. 
The atmosphere of honest work, of 
earned money and meals, was new to 
him and pleasanter than he had sup- 
posed. And then there was his mother, 
the beautiful lady of the picture, whose 
eyes gazed so fondly upon him: she 
must approve of it. He could not but 
think that her own life must have been 
very unhappy: Peter Gorman at his 
best could never have been a man 
worthy of such a woman. And she 
must have died so young! 

The world which had treated her 
harshly could not now offer anything 
by way of reparation, except through 
him. He began to have a superstitious 
feeling that she was watching over him, 
rejoicing and sorrowing with him, urg- 
ing him to better things. It was not 
enough now to satisfy his own inclina- 
tions: he must satisfy her, or do his 
best in trying. 

When the harvest season was over 
he drifted to the small near-by town 
and got a job in a little factory. He 





knew that his danger of discovery was 
greater here, so he became shy of meet- 
ing people except in the forced associa- 
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tion of his work. To while away the 
time which his eight-hour day left him, 
he acquired the habit of patronizing the 
local library, and soon became a vora- 
cious reader of all books pertaining to 
mechanics or any phase of his work, 
and of all sorts of other things as well. 
He won the favorable attention of his 
employers through his interest and 
knowledge of the factory’s output, and 
after several months was tried out as 
a salesman on the road. 

From that time his advance had been 
rapid. He had put behind him all 
thoughts of -his unsavory past, and 
thrown himself heartily into the work 
which he felt was his real sphere, 

And so it had proved. The little plant - 
had grown: eventually it was decided 
to establish a New York selling branch. 
James Branscome had come back to the 
city of his birth as the New York 
manager for the Eureka Filter Co. 

His return had not been without mis- 
givings on the score of his unfinished 
prison sentence. It was barely possible 
that some one in the city would recog- 
nize him. He had resolutely taken that 
chance, and tried to quiet his fears. 
Now, just as they had receded into the 
dim background, they were brought 
back to him with a terrifying force. 

Why had Elwood Wray stared so in- 
terestedly at the picture of Jimmy Gor- 
man’s mother? No mere passing fancy 
or curiosity could have riveted his at- 
tention so. Wray, too, had been brought 
up in the city; possibly he had been 
on the police force for years. He might 
even have called, in the line of his duty, 
at Peter Gorman’s rooms. Even so, it 
was scarcely likely that he would have 
remembered so unimportant a thing. 

Yet there was the fact that Wray had 
seen something in the picture to attract 
his notice. Was he trying to recall 
where he had seen it before? Was he 
possessed of that “photographic mem- 
ory” which distinguishes some detec- 
tives? 














Into James Branscome’s thoughts 
came a surge of hot rebellion at the 
perennial danger which impended. So- 
ciety could have no morally valid claim 
over him now: he could do it much 
more good in the respectable and pro- 
ductive réle of James Branscome than 
as Jimmy Gorman, jailbird and con- 
vict. For years he had worked to 
achieve a respectable position and the 
character that was worthy of it- To 
be pulled back now by the merest acci- 
dent into the depths from which he 
might never again haye the strength to 
rise, was so useless, so cruel! Yet he 
knew that the law never forgets; that 
before the law he was still Jimmy Gor- 
man, the escaped convict, with a price 
on his head. 

But that his exposure should be im- 
minent through the agency of the very 
thing of all things which had played the 
greatest part in redeeming him, in mak- 
ing a man out of the unpromising ma- 
terial he had been at the time of his 
escape! That thought added its own 
touch of bitterness. 

He had never concealed or tried to 
conceal the picture. He would have 
thought that a kind of sacrilege, as if 
he were ashamed of it. It had always 
occupied a prominent place in his room, 
where all might see. He could not re- 
gret that, even if it brought him tum- 
bling, it was the rock on which his 
very foundations rested; it had been 
ready at all times to smile comfort and 
promise at him. His mother! 

He rose wearily and went and stood 
in front of it. He shook his head. It 
would not do to remove it now from its 
accustomed place, even if he were will- 
ing to do so. Wray had already seen 
it; if he missed it on his next visit, that 
very fact would strengthen suspicions 
which he might even now be lulling. 
No; the picture must remain where it 
was. 

“You'll stay with me, sweet little 
mother!” he declared whimsically. 
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“We'll fight it out together, whatever 
comes; and ifi—— Well, wherever I 
go, you'll go with me.” 

The thought brought a warm comfort 
to him; contrary to his expectation, he 
was able to sleep without worry. 

It was the very next evening that 
Wray chose for his promised second 
visit. James Branscome admitted him 
with a courteous greeting that con- 
cealed the surprise and trepidation he 
felt. He had persuaded himself that 
his fears of the evening before were 
farfetched and groundless; but the de- 
tective’s advent now brought a grip of 
terror to his heart. 

Wray’s manner, too, was embar- 
rassed, as if the were on an errand 
which he found far from pleasant. He 
took the proffered chair and looked 
around nervously; and Branscome 
noted that his glance strayed toward the 
picture on the mantel. 

“Funny thing, isn’t it, when you look 
at it that way, what we humans do?” 
commented Wray. “The hobbies, the 
amusements—the very businesses we 
work at; and how they affect us. I 
suppose plenty of people would think 
of my own business as a strange sort 
of occupation, for instance. Always 
running down criminals, fellow men 
who happen to have done wrong—men, 
some of them, that I haven’t the slight- 
est personal animus toward. It’s a 
thing you get hardened to, just as a 
hunter never thinks of his game as 
living things, with their own interests 
in life, their hopes, perhaps, the same 
as his own.” 

“I—I suppose so,” muttered James 
Branscome through dry lips. 

“But the queerest duck of all,” pur- 
sued Wray, looking up with a depreca- 
tory grin, “is the collector. Once a 
man gets the collecting germ in his 
veins, he’ll do things that otherwise he 
wouldn’t think of doing. Everything 
must cater to his hobby. The excite- 
ment of the chase, you know. Some 
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detectives are like that. They forget 
their ordinary human characteristics, 
they become mere machines, machines 
for running down and gathering in 
what they’re after—whether it be men 
or postage stamps.” 

Branscome had risen and was. pac- 
ing up and down the room. He would 
make no fight of it: he was ready for 
the crash if it had to come. Only, why 
did Wray beat about the bush so? It 
would have been kinder, he must have 
known, to come at once to the point. 

“Every man ought to have a hobby 
far removed from his regular business,” 
went on Wray. “A detective, for in- 
stance, never ought to be a collector— 
the two things are too much alike. Not 
only that, but a collector—well, he’s apt 
to forget distinctions of ownership 
when he’s confronted with the thing 
he’s been seeking.” 

Branscome stopped before him wea- 
rily. ‘“Let’s have it, Wray,” he pleaded. 
“Come to the point of your remarks.” 

Wray laughed. “Funny how embar- 
rassed it makes me—like a schoolboy 
that’s forgotten his piece. But then, it 
is rather unusual to come to the rooms 
of a friend, to see something that he’s 
got and presumably cherishes, and to 
ask him for it. It’s simply not done. 
That picture, up there.” He nodded. 

“Yes?” said Branscome tensely. 

“T’ve been trying to get one like it 
for years,” said Wray. “There aren’t 
many of them in existence: Alma Den- 
nison died young, you know: not more 
than a year or so after she first became 
a star.” 

“Alma Dennison!” uttered Brans- 
come, as much puzzled as surprised. 

“Yes. The actress. Surely you know 
that that’s her picture there? She 
played Juliet with Edwin Booth. That 
picture you have is in the character of 
Juliet.” 





“Oh!” A welter of thoughts was 
scurrying across Branscome’s ‘con- 
sciousness. 
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“IT saw Booth once,” continued Wray 
in a tone of reverence. “I was a Kittle 
shaver then, but I’ve never forgotten it. 
And for years now I’ve been collecting 
photographs—theatrical pictures—play- 
bills: everything pertaining to him. The 
heart of my whole collection is the 
photographs I have of the stars who 
played with Booth. You're not a col- 
lector, are you? You won’t understand. 
But—well, I’ve got every one except 
Alma Dennison. I’d give anything for 
that picture!” 

Not his mother! James Branscome 
reeled under the blow. For years he 
had been praying, almost, to that pic- 
ture; endowing it with angelic virtues 
because it was his mother! And now 
he knew it was not! 

He realized that Wray must know 
what he was talking about. And even 
now he recalled that his father had 
never named the picture. He only knew 
that it had always been among his be- 
longings. 

It was a moment or two before he 
realized the other bearing of Wray’s 
disclosure: the fact that the supposed 
danger of exposure was a.myth, a prod- 
uct of his own imagination. He was 
safe! There would never be a recog- 
nition now, he felt confident; the last 
link that held him to the past had 
proved to be harmless. As James 
Branscome he could live and die, gain 
and keep the respect of his fellows. 

The picture, which had been to him 
as the living presence of his dream- 
mother, had heartened him and 
strengthened him—had made him what 
he was. It had done its work well. He 
knew he could now stand on his own 
feet as a man, and with his new-found 
feeling of security came a longing. to 
pay back in some way his debt to the 
State. Now that he knew, the picture 


could never be the same to him again. 
‘It was still lovely, as he gazed at it; but 
his own mother, his real mother, more 
of a forgotten mystery now than ever 
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before—he could still paint her in his cherished it, but no more than you will 


dreams, lovelier than the picture. do, I’m sure. And it’s served its pur- 
He bent his relieved face muscles in pose for me. No, I don’t want you to 
a smile. pay me anything for it; you must take 


“You can have it, Wray. I—I’ve it asa gift. A gift froma friend!” 


og 


WHY PARDONS ARE GRANTED 


| AM fully convinced that the public interest is best served, the reform of 

the prisoner more certainly attained, and the welfare of the family and 
the immediate community advanced by a liberal but discriminating use of the 
pardoning power, rather than by its harsh and restricted use,” James P. Good- 
rich, governor of the State of Indiana, said in an address at a recent meeting 
of the Institute of Criminal Law and Criminology, in Indianapolis, Indiana. 
“Mistakes will be made,” he went on; “men occasionally will be released who 
should have served their full time, but for every mistake so made scores of 
men will be restored to society never again to transgress the law, many families 
united and made happy, the just demands of the law satisfied, and society 
benefited by such a policy.” 

That modern criminologists are not the only ones who recognize the power 
for good that the pardon may be, is well known, said Governor Goodrich, and 
he told his listeners that even the chieftains of primitive tribes exercised this 
prerogative of their leadership. The early Hebrews, the Greeks, the Romans, 
the English, the Scotch, and the Irish all gave this power to their rulers, and 
the reason they did so is the same that governs the investment of the President 
of the United States and the governors of the various States with that power 
to-day. It is that the law may sometimes exact too severe a penalty or con- 
demn an innocent person by its decrees, and the executive can step in then and 
right the injury done a prisoner. 

In Indiana two men may be convicted of the same offense and sentenced 
to pay a fine and serve six months in jail. One of these men may have enough 
money to pay his fine; the other may not. In the first case, the man will be 
released upon expiration of the six months; in the second case, the man must 
spend one additional day in prison for each dollar of the fine imposed on him. 
If the fine should be five hundred dollars he would have over a year more of 
prison life. Governor Goodrich believes in’ releasing men who are held in 
prison for nonpayment of fines when the men are willing to remit their debt 
to the State at the rate of one dollar a day. Such prisoners Governor Good- 
rich paroles, and he holds that the result of that course of action has been jus- 
tified by the records of the paroled men. Out of over one hundred such condi- 
tional paroles only five of the men granted their freedom failed to make pay- 
ment on their debt to the State. 

“When we realize that more than thirty-five per cent of criminal cases 
are reversed on appeal and how often innocent men suffer because of their 
poverty,” declared the governor; “when we know from the record that ninety- 
six and one half per cent of first offenders paroled by the executive observe their 
parole and earn their discharge; when we see how often the great burden of 
the punishment, the shame, disgrace, and suffering falls upon the innocent fam- 
ily, it will bring to us a clearer understanding of the responsibility that rests 
upon the executive in the exercise of the pardoning power.” 
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NUINIMNCUS FACE 


by 


Carolyn Wells 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 

gHoT through the temple, Robert Gleason, a Seattle millionaire, is found dead in his New York 

apartment. Detective Prescott suspects Manning Pollock, who remarked the same afternoon he 
would like to kill Gleason, but Pollock’s alibi is unshakable. Mrs, Lindsay, the dead man’s sister, 
accuses Phyllis, her stepdaughter, because Gleason left half of bis estate to the girl, whom he 
wanted to marry. Tenants testify Gleason was accustomed to receive the visits of chorus ladies, 
and a photograph gives a clew to Ivy Hayes. A threatening letter from Philip Barry, who is also 
in love with Phyllis, is found among Gleason’s papers. Barry, who repudiates the letter, learns 
from Ivy Hayes she was at Gleason's apartment on the afternoon of his murder. When a tenant 
tells him a young man called shortly after Ivy’s arrival, he is able to identify the male caller as 
Louis Lindsay, Phyllis’ brother. Phyllis refuses to account for her movements on the afternoon of 
the tragedy, and gets a promise from Pollock to lend her twenty thousand dollars in cash. On a 
second visit to Ivy Hayes, Barry learns Gleason told the little chorus girl he was expecting Phyliis, 
and, when the bell rang, pushed Ivy into the dining room and told her to leave by the rear stairs. 


Ivy says she heard Gleason say to the newcomer: 


“My sister is your stepmother, I know, but I have 


made my will.” When Barry confronts Phyllis, she declares she has never been in the Gleason 


apartment, and urges him to drop the investigation. 


When she talks with Pollard, who is Barry's 


rival for her favor, he urges her, in the event of trouble, to say they are engaged. While the detec- 
tive and the assistant district attorney continue their investigations, Phyllis gocs to see Ivy Hayes. 
The little chorus girl immediately divines Phyllis is trying to shield Louis, who was the caller to 
whom she heard Gleason talking the afternoon she listened at Gleason's dining-room door. Louis 
is evidently in the hands of some money sbarks, and Gleason was to have advanced the money to 


him, on condition of his own marriage to Phyllis. 


Then Barry startles the detective by announcing 


he wrote the letter and he killed Gleason. He suspects Phyllis and Louis are both involved, and he 
wants to save Phyllis by his confession. He throws himself into the breach—whether for good or ill. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
BUDDY. 


OW that the money is paid, 

Phyllis dear, and the whole 

matter is hushed up, Louis 

will never be suspected of 
having had anything to do with that 
Bill Halsey gang. It was a narrow 
escape—if the story had come out it 
would have stained the boy’s reputation 
badly. But, thanks to your quick action 
and watchful care, your brother is re- 
leased from their clutches.” 

“Thanks, too, to your kindness in let- 
ting me have the money. I will repay 
you, just as soon as Mr. Lane arranges 
the matter of my inheritance.” 

“No hurry about it. Instead of that, 
let’s talk about ourselves. When are 
you going to let me give you a ring?” 


“Oh, not yet.” Phyllis looked dis- 
tressed. “Wait till this awful matter of 
the Gleason death is explained.” 

“Will it ever be?” Pollard spoke 
gravely and added, “Do you want it to 
be?” 

“Oh,” she answered, “don’t look like 
that! Do you suspect Louis, too? 
Buddy never did it! Never!” 

“No, of course he didn’t. Do you 
sometimes think Phil——” 

“Philip Barry! No! He says he did 
to shield my brother. 

“And you.” 

“Me!’ 

“Yes. Let’s speak frankly, Phyllis. 
I can’t bear to fence or quibble with 
you. Now, you know, you and Louis 
were there——” 

“Oh, no, we weren’t—well—maybe 
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we were Oh, I don’t know what 
I’m saying.” 

“Poor little girl. Don’t try to make 
up stories to me. Tell me just how it 
was—or don’t tell me anything—just 
as you wish, but don’t tell me what 
isn’t so. I can’t help you if you do 
that.” 

Phyllis looked at him searchingly. 
She trusted him, and yet she hesitated 
to put into words her own suspicions of 
Louis. 

“I’m sure Phil Barry is shielding 
some one else,” she began. 

“But, dear, that letter—how could 
that have been written, except by 
Barry?” 

“Now, don’t you prevaricate to me!” 
she replied. “You know, whatever may 
be the explanation of the letter, Phil 
Barry isn’t guilty!” 

“I don’t know any such thing! If 
Barry wrote the letter, he must have 
meant something by it, and, until he is 
proved innocent, there’s good reason for 
suspecting him.” 

“Don’t you suspect Louis?” Phyllis 
asked directly, facing Pollard with a 
straightforward gaze. 

“Don’t ask me, dear. If I did—if I 
do—I wouldn’t say so, because—be- 
cause I Jove you. Confide in me—please 
do, darling. If you suspect your 
brother, tell me so, and I’ll do all I 
can to divert suspicion from him.” 

“Even if you think him guilty?” 

“Certainly. If Louis did it, he was 
blinded by rage or moved by a sudden 
homicidal impulse, born of despera- 
tion.” 

“But that doesn’t excuse him.” 

“Not to the law, but to me, he is 
excused because he is your brother.” 

“Yes, my brother—my little Buddy 
—oh, Manning, I can’t face it!” 

“You weren’t there, too, at the time?” 

“At the time of the murder? Oh, 
no!” Phyllis’ eyes were wide with 
horror. , 

“Do you know that Louis was there?” 


Pollard pressed the question, glad 
that Phyllis had abandoned pretense 
and was telling truths. 

“Yes, Ido.” The pained eyes looked 
beseechingly into his. “I have the evi- 
dence of an eyewitness—or nearly.” 

“What do you mean by ‘nearly?’” 

“Why, somebody else was there who 
didn’t see Louis, but who heard him— 
or rather, heard Mr. Gleaso_ talking to 
him.” 

“Is that all? Phyllis, 
enough to convict Louis!” 

“Isn’t it? But, if they accuse him, 
he’ll break down and confess. I know 
Buddy—as soon as a breath of sus- 
picion touches him, he'll go all to 
pieces.” 

“Whether he’s guilty or not?” 

Phyllis stared. “Why, no, of course 
not, if he isn’t guilty. Oh, Manning, 
do you think he isn’t? Tell me you 
do!” 

“T wish I could, darling. But, I do 
say, there’s no real evidence, and we 
may be able to prevent any from com- 
ing to light. .Even if Louis was there, 
didn’t he leave before the time of the 
attack?” 

“I don’t know. I can’t find out. I[ 
daren’t mention it to him——— Oh, 
Buddy dear, I’m sure you never did it!” 

“I’m sure, too,” said Pollard decid- 
edly, and, whatever was in his mind, 
there was conviction in his tone. “Now, 
see here, Phyllis, let’s do nothing in the 
matter. As near as I can make out, 
Barry’s confession is not believed by the 
police. They are sure he’s shielding 
some one, but they don’t know who it 
is. Of course, Barry won’t tell, so 
Louis is safe.” 

“But suppose they do come to believe 
Phil, and he is arrested !”’ 

“Not a chance.” 

“But if they should?” 

“Would you care so much?” Pollard 
spoke softly and tenderly. “If it should 
mean Louis’ safety ‘ 


that isn’t 
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“At the expense of an innocent man? 
Oh, impossible !” 

“But you love Buddy 

“I do, yes, but if he is guilty, nobody 
else can be allowed to suffer in his 
place. Least of all, Phil Barry.” 

Phyllis said the name with a gentler 
light in her eyes, a softer inflection of 
her voice, and Pollard felt a sudden 
chill at his heart. 

“What do you mean by that?” he 
asked quietly. ‘Anything especial ?” 

“No—oh, no.” But Phyllis blushed. 

“Remember, dear, you’re engaged to 
me,” Pollard said, smiling at her. “I 
resent such implications of any other 
interest of yours.” 

“You resent my interest in Phil 
Barry! Why I thought he was your 
best friend?” 

“He is—but he can’t be yours—not 
your best friend—only second best.” 

“Well, he’s too dear a friend for me 
to let any undeserved suspicion fall on 
him.” Phyllis’ eyes shone’ with 
righteous indignation. 

“First, we must be sure it is unde- 
served.” 

“Very well, I will make sure!” 

With a determined gesture Phyllis 
pushed a bell button and a maid re- 
sponded. 

“Ask Mr. Lindsay to come. here,” 
Phyllis directed and then, turning to 
Pollard with a pretty gesture of confi- 
dence, she said: 

“Let’s work together, Manning. You 
see what you think of the way Louis 
meets my questions. I’ve decided to 
meet the issue straight.” 

“What is it, sis?” asked Louis, com- 
ing into the room. ‘What do you want 
of me? Hello, Pollard, how are you?” 

“Buddy dear,” Phyllis began, “where 
were you the day Mr. Gleason died?” 

“Out with it, Phyl. Do you think 
I killed him?” 

Louis looked at his sister. The boy 
was haggard, pale, and worried looking, 
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but he met her eye and awaited her an- 
swer to his question. 

“No, Louis, I can’t think so, but there 
are circumstances that make it appear 
possible, and I want your word.” 

“Well, then, Phyllis, I didn’t do it.” 

Calmly the brother gazed at the sister. 
Anxiously Phyllis scanned the well- 
known face, the affectionate eyes, the 
sensitive, quivering mouth, but, though 
agitated, Louis had himself well in 
hand, and his frank speech carried con- 
viction. 

Phyllis drew a long breath. 

“I believe you, Buddy,” she said. 

Pollard was quiet for a moment and 
then observed, “All right, Lindsay. 
And, in that case, you’re probably will- 
ing to tell all about your presence there 
that afternoon. Why haven’t you done 
so?” 

Pollard’s tone was not accusing so 
much as one of friendly inquiry, and 
Louis, after a moment’s hesitation, re- 
plied: 

“Why, Pol, I suppose I was a cow- 
ard. I was afraid if I admitted I was 
in Gleason’s place that afternoon I 
might be suspected of the. crime—and 
I’m innocent—before God, I am.” 

The solemn voice rang true, and 
Phyllis clasped his hand as she said, 
“T know it, Buddy, I know you never 
did it!” 

“But, if it comes out I was there, I~ 
can’t help being suspected,” Louis went 
on, a look of terror coming to his face. 
“T—oh, I hate to confess it, but I am 
afraid. Not afraid of justice, but 
afraid I'll be accused of something I 
didn’t do!” 

“You would, too, Louis,” Pollard 
said. “Better keep still about the whole 
matter, I think. You see, Louis, except 
for the murderer, you are probably the 
last person who saw Gleason alive. 
Now, that, in itself is troublesome evi- 
dence, especially if the murderer doesn’t 
turn up. That is why I think my theory 
of the stranger from the West is un- 














doubtedly the true one. You see, none 
of the people hereabouts—I mean you, 
Barry, Davenport, myself, or any of the 
men from the club—could have been 
down there so late and then turned up 
here for the dinner party. Of course, 
that would have been possible, but 
highly improbable. While an outsider, 
a man known to Gleason, but not to 
any of us, could have come and gone at 
will.” 

“He had to reach the Gleason apart- 
ment soon after Buddy left,” Phyllis 
said, thinking it out. ‘Well, Manning, 
I’m convinced of Buddy’s innocence. 
My boy can’t lie to me! I know him 
too well. He is worried and anxious 
about the suspicions that may attach to 
him, but he’s absolutely innocent of 
crime, aren’t you, dear?” 

Louis looked into his sister’s face and 
quietiy replied, “Yes, Phyllis,” and she 
believed him. 

“Now,” she said, “I’m going to free 
Phil Barry.” 

“You!” exclaimed Pollard. “Are you 
going to turn detective?” 

“T’m going to help the detectives 
work,” she declared. “Or, rather, I’m 
going to get a detective that can work. 
I don’t think much of what has been 
accomplished so far. I’m going to get 
another detective-——” 

“A private detective?” asked Pollard. 
“Better be careful, dear. Don’t get 
mixed up in this thing too deeply.” 

“No, I won’t. I’m not going’ to do 
anything myself. But I want to tell you 
something. Ivy Hayes knows of a girl 
who——” 

“Ivy Hayes!” exclaimed Louis, while 
Pollard, raising his eyebrows, mur- 
mured, “A girl!” 

“T seem to have exploded two bomb- 
shells,” said Phyllis, smiling. 

She was in better spirits now, since 
she had received Louis’ assurance of his 
innocence. 

“But it is the truth. Ivy Hayes knows 
of a girl detective F 
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“Oh, Phyllis, don’t!’ implored Pol- 
lard. “A _ private detective is bad 
enough—but a girl one! Please don’t.” 

“But she’s a wonder—Ivy.says so.” 

“Sister, for goodness’ sake, don’t tell 
me you know Ivy Hayes!” 

. “Certainly I do, Leuis. If you may 
know her, why can’t I? And I like her, 
too. And she’ll get this person for me, 
and I know. Millicent will agree *y 

“Quite a feminine bunch,” Pollard 
said. “Do you think you and Mrs. 
Lindsay and Miss Hayes and the girl 
sleuth can succeed, where several men 
have failed?” 

“That’s just what I do think,” re- 
joined Phyllis triumphantly. “This is 
the era of feminine achievement, and 
why not in detection as well as in other 
lines?” 

“Have it your own way,” said Pol- 
lard, looking at her fondly. “I must go 
now, but if I can help you—however, 
being a mere man, I suppose I can’t.” 

“Oh, yes you can,” Phyllis told him. 
“T’ll be only too glad to call upon you 
for assistance,” 

Pollard left, and Phyllis at once 
called. Ivy on the telephone to get more 
information about the girl detective. 

“Oh, it isn’t a girl!” Ivy replied; 
“that is, it is a girl, but it’s a man, too. 
They’re associated, you see. Of course 
the man is the head of the firm, but 
the girl, who is his assistant, does quite 
as much of the work as he does. And 
she’s my friend, that’s why I spoke of 
her as a detective. But he’s the one to 
call on. He’s Pennington Wise—they 
call him ‘Penny Wise’—how could they 
help it! Well, he’s your man, and she’s 
your girl. I used to know her when 
«we were both kids, and I don’t see her 
often nowadays, but we're good 
friends, and she’s a wonder.” 

“You’re a wonder, too, Ivy,” Phyllis 
said; “thank you lots and heaps. Give 
me the address and I’ll excuse you.” 

Ivy gave the number, and Phyllis 
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went at once and told the story to 
Millicent. 

“Oh, do get him!” said Mrs. Lindsay. 
“I’ve heard of Penny Wise—he’s a 
wizard! I don’t know anything about 
his girl assistant—but that doesn’t mat- 
ter. Penny Wise is great! I’ve often 
heard of him. He’s frightfully expen- 
sive, but they say he never loses a case. 
But, Phyllis, I never suspected Louis! 
How could you think I did! But— 
don’t faint now—I do suspect Phil 
Barry!” 

“It doesn’t matter much whom you 
suspect to-day, Millicent, it will be 
somebody else to-morrow! Aren’t you 
about due to suspect me again?” 

“Oh, Phyllis, don’t remind me of the 
foolish things I said when I was hysteri- 
cal and almost crazy! You know how 
you'd feel if Louis had been killed! 
You’d suspect anybody !” 

“All right, Millicent, I’ll forget it. 
But I don’t believe for one minute that 
Philip Barry is the guilty man.” 

“You don’t! Why, Phyllis, I thought 
you did!” 

“Oh, I don’t know what I think,” and 
Phyllis broke down and sobbed. 

“There, there, dear child,’’ Millicent 
soothed her. “Don’t cry. You’re all 
worried to pieces. Now, let’s get the 
Wise man, and then you can shift all 
care and anxiety on to him.” 

“But, Millicent, suppose he should 
prove it to be Phil!” 

“Tf it is Phil, he ought to be shown 
up. We can’t stop now for sentiment 
or preference. We must go ahead and 
prove positively who is the criminal.” 

When Millicent took the tone of an 
avenging justice, she was almost humor- 
ous, so badly did the réle fit her. But 
she was in earnest and immediately set 
to work to engage the services of Pen- 
nington Wise. 

Her efforts were vain, however, as 
the detective politely informed her that 
his press of business would not permit 
him to take on another case at present. 
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Greatly disappointed, she told Phyl- 
lis, who at once told Ivy Hayes over the 
telephone of their defeat. 

“Huh,” said that young woman. 
“Won’t come, won’t he? Well, I guess 
he will. Expect him this evening to talk 
over the preliminaries.” 

For the sanguine Ivy felt sure her 
childhood friend could somehow per- 
suade the great detective to meet the en- 
gagement she just committed him to. 

“Zizi,” Miss Hayes later remarked to 
her friend, “you just simply got to take 
on the Gleason case. You hear me?” 

“Hear you perfectly,” Zizi’s engaging 
little voice replied. “But——” 

“No buts. You just do it. Why, 
Ziz, it’s all mixed up with friends of 
mine. And say, dearie, I want you to 
do it for old times’ sake.” 

“But, Ivy, truly——” 

“Truly you will? All right, Ziz. You 
make Penny Wise stand around—you 
fix it somehow and send him or go yeour- 
self to the Lindsay home this evening 
at eight o’clock. Love and kisses. Your 
own Ivy.” 

Ivy hung up the receiver, satisfied 
that if her friend didn’t or ‘couldn’t meet 
her wishes she would call her up and 
tell her so. Not hearing from Zizi, Ivy 
concluded all was going well. 

And it was. Zizi, the wonderful little 
assistant of the great detective, coaxed 
and finally persuaded him to take the 
case, assuring him that she, herself, 
would do most of the work. She put 
it on the grounds of a personal favor 
to herself, and as this was so unusual 
a condition as to be almost unique, Pen- 
nington Wise gave in. 

Promptly at eight he presented him- 
self at the Lindsay house, and was re- 
ceived with welcome. 

For an hour Wise listened to the ac- 
counts of the case from the three Lind- 
says. No one else was present, and 
Wise asked them to tell him all they 
could—the direct evidence, and their 
own leanings and suspicions. 
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The detective was a man of great 
personal magnetism. Tall and strong, 
his very bearing inspired confidence and 
hope. His face was fine and mobile, 
his wavy chestnut hair was fine and 
thick, and his keen blue eyes took in 
everything, without any undue curi- 
osity. 

He was both receptive and respon- 
sive, and in an hour he had the history 
of the case, clearly and definitely, in 
his mind. 

“Now, then,” he said, “we can admit 
of several suspects already. Theregggas 
a motive, let us say, for any one who 
benefited by Mr. Gleason’s will. That 
includes Mr. and Miss, as well as Mrs. 
Lindsay.” 

Millicent frowned at him. “Me!” she 
said explosively. 

“I only say you benefited by the will,” 
said Wise mildly. “I have as much 
right to mention your name as those of 
the other two.” 

“Louis didn’t get anything from the 
will,” said Phyllis. 

“He did, in a way,” the detective re- 
turned. “You’re so fond of your 
brother, that whatever is yours is pretty 
much the same as belonging to him. 
Now I’m not going to consider you two 
ladies as suspects at all. But Mr. Lind- 
say’s cause J shall look into.” 

Louis colored angrily and was about 
to make a sharp retort, when the kind- 
ness of Wise’s expression caught his 
notice, and he suddenly decided he’d 
like to be friends. with the detective. 

“Look into it all you like,” he said, 
with an air of relief at giving his 
troubles over to this capable person. 
“I’m glad to have you. You see, Mr. 
Wise, I was there so fearfully close to 
the time of the crime that I’ve been 
afraid to have it known how close.” 

“Don’t be afraid, my boy. If you’re 
guilty I'll find it out, anyway; and if 
not, you’ve more to gain thn lose by 
being frank and honest.” 


“Who are your other suspects?” 
Phyllis asked anxiously. 

“Everybody,” said Wise, smiling at 
her. “First, Doctor Davenport ig 

“Oh, no!” 

“First, Doctor Davenport, because he 
first raised the alarm. Next, Mr. Pol- 
lard, because he declared an intention of 
killing Mr. Gleason. Next, Mr. Mon- 
roe, because ¥ 

“Dean Monroe!” exclaimed Louis. 
“Why he has never been thought of!” 

“That’s the answer!” said Wise. “He 
was in that group who discussed mur- 
der that afternoon, he went away, his 
subsequent movements have not been 
traced, and, as you say, he’s never been 
questioned or even thought of in the 
matter. Therefore, I investigate his 
case.” 

“And Philip Barry?’ Phyllis could 
hold back the question no longer. 

“Ah, yes, Mr. Barry.” Pennington 
Wise looked at her. “You are inter- 
ested in him? Especially? Forgive me 
if I seem intrusive. I am not really, but 
I have to know some things to know 
how to go about others.” 

“Miss Lindsay is engaged to Mr. Pol- 
lard,” Millicent informed the inquirer. 
“She’s a firm friend of Mr. Barry’s, but 
I think you ought to know that Man- 
ning Pollard is her fiancé.” 

“Yes,” Phyllis said, as Wise asked 
the question by a glance. “I am en- 
gaged to Mr. Pollard, but I don’t want 
Mr. Barry suspected.” 

“Not if he did it?” 

“He didn’t do it.” 

“But the letter? He wrote that?” 

“No; he did not.” 

“He says he did. It is signed by him. 
It is in keeping with his nature and shis 
attitude toward Mr. Gleason. Why do 
you say he didn’t write it?” 

“T don’t know, Mr. Wise. I have a 
feeling, a conviction that somebody 
forged that letter.” 

“But how would that be possible?” 
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“I don’t know. I can’t tell you. But 
I’m sure.” 

“T haven’t seen the letter yet, Miss 
Lindsay.” Pennington Wise looked at 
her reflectively. “And, until I do, I 
can’t speak positively. But I’ve read 
up this case, more or less, and I can’t 
see how a forgery could pass the ex- 
perts as this has done. I incline to 
think it is-genuine. But it need not 
have implied murder, at all.” 

“No,” repeated Phyllis, “he didn’t 
write it. I know he didn’t.” 

“If he didn’t, trust. me to find it out,” 
Wise reassured her. And, as they 
heard the bell ring, “I dare say that’s 
my little assistant. She agreed to come 
later. I want you to like her.” 

“IT know I shall,” said Phyllis en- 
thusiastically; “I’ve heard about her 
from Miss Hayes.” 

And in another moment Zizi ap- 
peared in the doorway. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
z1ZI. 


REETING Mrs. Lindsay and bow- 
ing to Louis, Zizi crossed the 
room and sat down by Phyllis. 

“Miss Lindsay,” said the visitor, as 
she took Phyllis’ hands in her own. “T 
am so glad to know you. May I help 
you?” 

“Oh, I hope you can,” Phyllis said, 
fascinated by the strange child. 

For Zizi looked like a child. Little, 
slim, and of a buoyant personality, her 
big, dark eyes gazed into Phyllis’ with 
an expression of intense interest in her 
and her affairs. 

“You’re troubled,” she went on, as 
Phyllis responded to her evident friend- 
liness. “But it will be all right; Pen- 
nington Wise will clear up the mystery 
and you will be glad again.” 

“You queer little thing!” Millicent 
exclaimed. “Turn around here and let 
me look at you.” 

Zizi turned, smiling, her white teeth 
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just showing between her scarlet lips, 
her eyes dancing, cheeks glowing, and 
her black hair muffed over her ears—a 
highly colored picture of vivid, restless 
vitality. 

“Yes, Mrs. Lindsay,” she responded 
in her low, yet clear voice, “and please 
like me, for I’m going to stay here.” 

“Stay here!” 

“Yes, please, during the investigation. 
Mr. Wise will come and go, but I have 
to be here all the time.” 

“Why, certainly—of course, if you 
wish.” 

“Good!’’ Louis said. “Glad to have 
you stay, Miss is 

“Zizi,” she replied, “just Zizi.” And 
the smile she flashed on“Louis was the 
complete undoing of that impression- 
able young man. 

“And now to business,” Zizi went on, 
her manner changing subtly from the 
witchlike, fascinating child to the ener- 
getic young woman. “Tell me things.” 

“We've already told Mr. Wise about 
the case,” Millicent began. 

“Not the kind of things you tell him 
—other things. About this Mr. Barry 
now. Has he a high temper?” 

Phyllis stared. What had Phil 
Barry’s temper to do with the murder 
of Robert Gleason? } 

“You see,” Zizi explained, “if he had, 
the note might have meant he’d kill his 
rival—if not, it might have meant a 
lesser threat.” 

“He has a high temper,” Phyllis ad- 
mitted reluctantly. “I may as well say 
so, for others would tell you that. He’s 
a mild, equable nature, as long as things 
go his way. If he’s thwarted or crossed, 
even in trifles, he flies into a rage at 
once. I oughtn’t to say this ig 

“Because it seems to incriminate 
him.” Zizi nodded her little head. 
“But I compel the truth, don’t I?” she 
said to Phyllis, “I'll bet you wouldn’t 
have said that to any other detective. 
Well, now, with the knowledge that Mr. 
Barry is quick tempered, that he was 
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jealous of Mr. Gleason, that he wrote 
the threatening letter, and that he has 
given no positive account of what he 
was doing at the critical moment—shall 
we suspect him? Answer, no.” 

“Why?” Phyllis spoke breathlessly, 
relieved, but anxious to know more. 

“Well, principally for the reason that 
he has confessed.” 


“Don’t murderers ever confess?” 


Louis asked, his eyes on the beautiful 
young girl, wha was a new type in his 


experience. 

Zizi was not really beautiful, but her 
magnetic charm was so great, her ways 
sO winsome, and her mysterious eyes so 
full of changing expression and half- 
veiled witchery, that she enthralled 
them all. 

Wise watched her. He was accus- 
tomed to have his clients surprised at 
his strange little assistant, but oftener 
they were more critical than wholly ad- 
miring. To-night, however, Zizi was at 
her best—she was more than usually 
attractive, and her manner was gentler 
than she often chose to make it. 

“Oh, yes,” she said in reply to Louis’ 
query, “but you have to know why they 
confess. You see, Mr. Barry confessed 
to shield some one else.” 

“Who?” Louis asked, but he flushed 
and looked embarrassed. 

“You know who,” Zizi returned, “and 
maybe it wasn’t only yourself, but Phyl- 
lis, too. You see—you must see, all of 
you, that the situation is serious. Louis 
was there very shortly before the crime 
took place. Phyllis is said to have been 
there—whether she was or not—no one 
can be found who saw or spoke to Mr. 
Gleason after that, so it would be just 
like the detectives to fasten the crime 
on one or both of the Lindsays. Any- 
way, that’s the way it looked to Mr. 
Barry, and, in his quick-tempered, im- 
pulsive way, he gave himself up. Al- 
though he is as innocent of the crime 
as you two are.” 

“My goodness!” Millicent exclaimed, 
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“you start out by clearing all those who 
have been suspected !” 

“Not all. There still remain several 
of the club men, also the possibility of 
a stranger, I mean a stranger to you 
people who are interested. Mrs. Lind- 
say, where did your brother live before 
he went to Seattle?” 

“In a little village in New Hampshire, 
Coggs’ Hollow.” 

“Lovely name! 
too?” 

“No; I lived in Ohio with my par- 
ents. An uncle, my mother’s brother, 
took Robert to live with him in New 
Hampshire, when the boy was quite 
small. That’s why Robert and I never 
saw much of each other. We were af- 
fectionate enough when we met, but, 
living apart, we were not really inti- 
mate. I was surprised when he came 
East, and we renewed our family rela- 
tions. Then 3! 

“Then he fell in love with Phyllis,” 
Zizi interrupted. “And it wasn’t re- 
ciprocated.” 

“Quite true,” Phyllis said calmly. 

“Yes,” Millicent agreed, “it was 
really love at first sight. And, as Phyl- 
lis had any number of suitors, Robert 
tried to cut them out by promises of 
luxuries and dazzling prospects, that 
his wealth could offer. But Phyllis 
couldn’t seem to bring herself to say 

es." 

“But she had, hadn’t she?” Zizi 
didn’t look at Phyllis. “Wasn’t the 
dinner party to be an announcement?” 

Millicent shrugged her shoulders. 

“T don’t know,” she said; “ask her.” 

Zizi turned. “How about it, Phyllis?” 

“I don’t know, either,” Phyllis said 
slowly. “I had half promised—because 
—oh, why not tell? Because Mr. 
Gleason had promised me a lot of 
money which I very much needed at 
once, if I would make the announce- 
ment that night.” 

“Go on, tell it all,” Pennington Wise 
put in; “you wanted that money 4 


Did you live there, 
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“To pull me out of a desperate hole,” 
Louis burst forth. “I got in bad—very 
bad—with some gamblers and some 
loan sharks, and Phyllis was good 
enough to try to get me out of it. She 
—she didn’t have to marry old Gleason, 
even if she did announce an engage- 


_ ment.” 


“Hush, Buddy,” said Phyllis, looking 
at him reprovingly ; “I never thought of 
saying yes to him and backing out after- 
ward. I wouldn’t do such athing. But 
I planned to go there that afternoon 
and try once more to persuade him to 
give me the money without a definite 
promise on my part. I hoped that for 
the sake of Louis’ good name I could 
persuade him. But—I didn’t go.” 

“Never mind all that,” Zizi said im- 
patiently, “it won’t get us anywhere to 
mull over that. Now, Penny Wise, 
he’s where I stand. All people here 
present are innocent of this crime. 
Philip Barry, I think, is also innocent. 
I’ve no reagon to suspect a stranger— 
an acquaintance of Mr. Gleason’s—and 
I think if there were such an individual, 
there must have been some trace of 
him. People don’t glide in and out of 
a situation like shadows.” 

“Go slow, Ziz,” cautioned the detec- 
tive, looking at her thoughtfully. “Keep 
your imagination in leash.” 

“Yes, sir,” and she bowed with mock 
docility. “Now, if you’ll excuse me, I 
have to go to Coggs’ Hollow.” 

“To-night!” asked Millicent, as Zizi 
rose and began pulling on her gloves. 

“Yes; there’s a train at midnight, I 
can easily catch it. Good-by, all.” 

She drew her cloak together and fas- 
tened it and held out her hand to Wise 
with a demanding-gesture. __ 

Understandingly he took out his 
pocketbook and gave it to her without 
a word. 

She tucked it into her roomy hand 
bag and turned to the door. 

“T'll go with you,” Louis said, already 
in the hall and getting into his overcoat. 
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“To the station? Thank you,” Zizi 
said. 

“No; all the way. To New Hamp- 
shire.” 

“Nixy!” she declared, flashing her 
white teeth. “He travels the fastest 
who travels alone. But I’ll be glad to 
have you entrain me.” 

The two went out together, and 
Louis, hailing a taxicab, delightedly put 
Zizi in. 

“Anyway, I’ll have you to myself for 
an hour,” he declared. ‘What are you, 
T can’t make you out. A sprite, a witch, 
an elf?” 

“Oh, yes, all those things, and a girl 
besides. And you needn’t fall in love 
with me—it would be a foolishness.” 

“But I’ve already fallen.” . 

“Oh, well, all right. It doesn’t mat- 
ter.” Zizi was absorbed in thought and 
seemed really to care nothing at all for 
Louis’ state of mind. 


Meantime Millicent was demanding 
of Pennington Wise an explanation of 
the astonishing Zizi. 

“Don’t worry about her,” he said 
smilingly. “Don’t think about her. She 
never does a wrong thing—in detective 
work, I mean. She will some day—I 
dare say—and it may be she has now. 
But she acts on impulse, on intuition, 
on what some people call a hunch. And 
T’ve never known her to slip up. She 
is a wonder, but don’t try to under- 
stand her, for you can’t.” 

“But will she go to New Hampshire, 
all alone and at night!” 

“Oh, yes, and she’ll take care of her- 
self.” 

“Louis will go with her,” Phyllis said, 
“T know he will.” 

“No, Miss Lindsay, you’re mistaken 
there. Zizi won’t let your brother ac- 
company her.” 

“T’m sure it would be all right,” Milli- 
cent observed; “at work on a case, you 
know.” 

“Right enough, but Zizi won’t let him 
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go because she doesn’t want him to. 
Now, as to Mr. Gleason’s will. Did 
you two ladies know about its terms?” 

“We weren’t certain,” Millicent said, 
“for my brother changed it quite often. 
He was ready to settle a large amount 
on Phyllis at once if she would consent 
to marry him, but he had already made 
a will, leaving his fortune equally di- 
vided between us two. He never liked 
Louis, or rather, he disapproved of 
him. Of late, Louis has run wild ai 

“It isn’t his fault,” Phyllis declared. 
“He has been duped and deluded by a 
lot of men with whom he had no busi- 
ness to associate at all. But let’s leave 
Louis out of it, for Mr. Wise has de- 
clared he doesn’t suspect him, and he is 
in no other way concerned in this busi- 
ness.” 

“That’s true, Miss Lindsay. Now, 
tell me, did Mr. Gleason contemplate 
changing his will again, in case Miss 
Lindsay refused him definitely ?” 

“Yes, he did,” Phyllis stated ; “he told 
me, unless J made the announcement at 
the dinner party, he would change his 
will and cut me out of it entirely.” 

“Did he, then, assume that you could 
be bought in that fashion?” 

Phyllis colored, but she replied, “Yes, 
he did. But, largely, because he knew 
how desperately I wanted money for 
my brother. And, too—it isn’t a gra- 
cious thing to say—but Mr. Gleason 
was not such an attractive man that he 
had much reason for being accepted, 
outside of his wealth.” 

“T see; and he had made the existing 
will recently ?” 

“Within a month or so.” 

“Who knew of it?” 

“No one, I believe,” Millicent said, 
“but Phyllis and Louis and myself, ex- 
cept the lawyer who drew it.” 

“Mr. Fred Lane?” 

“Yes.” 

“Wasn't he one of that group of men 
who were discussing murder at the club 
that day?” 
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“Yes,” Millicent admitted, looking in- 
quiringly at him; “but you don’t dream 
that Mr. Lane 7 

“Why not?” 

“Oh, nonsense, Fred Lane and my 
brother were good friends.” ‘ 
“At any rate, it is to the men of that 
group that I shall first direct my in- 
vestigations. Few of them really liked 
Mr. Gleason. Forgive me, if I seem 
unkind, Mrs. Lindsay, but I cannot 
work if trammeled by too great con- 

sideration for your feelings.” 

“Don’t stop for that, Mr. Wise. I 
quite understand, because I know my 
brother was not a favorite with the men 
at the club. He was too different. He 
was out of the picture. They had little 
in common. Now, in so far as that is 
of assistance to you in forming your 
theories, use it, for it is quite true. My 
brother was a far better and worthier 
man than most of them, but his ways 
were different, and he did not show to 
advantage when among them. If Phyl- 
lis could have cared for Robert he could 
have made her very happy, I know. 
But that’s all past. What I want now 
is to avenge my brother’s death. To 
discover and punish his murderer, no 
matter who he may be. I beg of you, 
Mr. Wise, spare no time, pains, or ex- 
pense to ferret him out.” 

“Indeed I shall not. Can you think 
of any grievance or reason for enmity 
toward Mr. Gleason on the part of 
those men whom I refer to?” 

“Only one reason, Mr. Wise, and that 
applies to several. They were jealous 
of his attentions to Miss Lindsay.” 

“Oh, Millicent!” Phyllis exclaimed in 
protest. 

“Tt is true. Miss Lindsay is a belle, 
and all the men of that group were her 
admirers—or almost all. Doctor 
Davenport is, of course, excepted, and 
Mr. Lane. They are married men.” 

“Leaving Mr. Barry, Mr. Pollard, 
and Mr. Monroe.” 

“Yes; and they surely cannot be sus- 
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pected You have declared Mr. Barry 
innocent, Mr. Pollard was in his own 
home at the time of the crime, and Dean 
Monroe—why, he hasn’t even been 
thought of.” 

“Has he been asked as to his where- 
abouts at the time?” : 

“Tt don’t know, I’m sure. Has he, 
Phyllis?” 

“I don’t know. But it’s silly to think 
of Dean! Why, he scarcely knew Mr. 
Gleason.” 

“But he is devoted to you?” Wise 
asked the question so casually that 
Phyllis answered frankly, “Yes, he is. 
That is, he has asked me to marry him.” 

“And you refused?” 

“T did. But, Mr. Wise, is it neces- 
sary to tell you such things?” 

“It is, Miss Lindsay. I fully believe 
that you are the innocent cause of his 
murder. This attaches no blame to you 
in any way, but it makes it imperative 
for me to learn these details. Probably 
nine crimes out of ten are committed 
because of a woman—so don’t let it 
disturb you.” 

“Not disturb me!” Phyllis said. “Of 
course it disturbs me! If there are 
women so foolishly vain as to enjoy 
stirring up strife among their admirers, 
I am not of that sort. I wish I were 
dead!” 

“There, now, Phyllis,” Millicent said, 
“don’t act like that. I, too, believe the 
murderer was somebody who was jeal- 
ous of Robert because of you, but you 
can’t help that. I’m sure my brother 
had no enemy who would come from 
the West to kill him.” 

“You can’t be sure of such a thing as 
that, but we can prove up where the 
people were who might be suspected 
here.” 


Methodically Wise went about the 
job. \ 

Although he had told the Lindsays he 
was sure of Philip Barry’s innocence, 
none the less did he look into his alibi. 
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And it seemed to be all right. The 
door man and the desk clerk at the same 
hotel where he lived were almost cer- 
tain that he had come in that afternoon, 
just about six, as he said he did. They 
were not willing to swear to it, but they 
were reasonably certain, and Wise felt 
pretty sure they were right. 

Next he went to the near-by hotel 
where Pollard lived. 

“Yes, sir,’ declared the door man 
there, “I saw Mr. Pollard come in—he 
nodded to me just like he always does. 
And later I saw him when he went out 
again. I put him into his taxi myself.” 

“At what time, about?” 

“No about about it. It was just 
twenty-five minutes to seven.” 

“How do you know?” 

“Til tell you how I know. Mr. Pol- 
lard glanced at his wrist watch as he 
got into the cab. It had a radium dial, 
and I saw it plain.” 

“Mr. Pollard wears a wrist watch?” 

“Yes, he’s worn it ever since the war. 
Got used to it over there, I s’pose. 
Well, anyway, that’s what happened, so, 
if the watch was correct, it was seven- 
twenty-five.” 

“Good,” said Wise. “And, as I un- 
derstand it, one or two people saw Mr. 
Pollard in his room or heard him tele- 
phone during the hour he was here?” 

“Yes, sir.’ The desk clerk rehearsed 
the story a little wearily. The em- 
ployees of the hotel had told the tale 
often. Manning Pollard’s threat had 
passed into history, and he was fre- 
quently being suspected by somebody, 
and the hotel people had been called 
upon to rehearse the story until they 
were letter-perfect in their parts. 

Next, Pennington Wise investigated 
the doings of Dean Monroe. 

And the result was that he leaned that 
Monroe had gone from the club that 
day, straight to the home of his mother 
and had remained with her until so late 
that he had to make great haste in order 
to reach the Lindsay house on time. 














Sm, 
to himself. 


said Penny Wise profoundly 


Three days later Zizi returned. She 


went to Wise’s apartment before going 


to the Lindsay house. 

“Find out much?” he asked her, as 
she flung off her wraps and deposited 
her small person in a very large easy- 
chair. 

“I sure did, but I’m glad to get back! 
New England is no paradise in winter. 
Get me something to eat, there’s a 
bright Penny.” 

“All right.” Wise rang a_ bell. 
“Take your time, Ziz, but have a little 
pity on a mere man consumed with 
curiosity.” 

“I will. Coggs’ Hollow is exactly 
what its name implies. A tiny, primi- 
tive village, just the same now as it was 
a quarter of a century ago, when Rob- 
ert Gleason lived there with his uncle.” 

“You found people who knew him 
then?” 

“T did.” 

“Could they throw any light on the 
murder—or its cause?” 

“Not light, but a sort of a glimmer 
of a glow of a hint of dawn.” 

“Good! That’s enough. You suc- 
ceeded, then!” 

“Oh, yes; and Penny Wise, whom do 
you suppose I saw up there, also nosing 
about ?” 


“Who?” 

“Mr. Manning Pollard.” 

“Ziz, you're crazy. He wasn’t 
there. I’ve seen him myself every day 


you’ve been gone.” 
“Seen him! Seen Manning Pollard? 
Penny, you’re crazy!” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE RADIUM WATCH. 
O, Zizi, my child, I’m not crazy. 
And, as a matter of fact, I sup- 
pose you’re not, either. Now, what 
do you mean by thinking you saw Pol- 
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lard up in New Hampshire when I 
know he was here in New York?” 

“First, you tell me what you mean 
by thinking he was here in New York 
when I saw him in Coggs’ Hollow?’ 

“Saw him and talked with him?” 

“No; I didn’t see him to speak to, 
but I saw him.” 

“Where was he?” 

“Walking along the street.” 

“Did he see you?” 

ev ae 

“Did he speak to you or bow?” 

“Oh, no; he doesn’t know me!” 

“How do you know him?” 

“T don’t. But I’ve seen his picture, 
both in the paper and at Miss Lindsay’s, 
and, as you know yourself, he’s unmis- 
takable. Nobody could take any one 
else for Manning Pollard! Why, that 
face is of a type not often seen. And 
his physique, and his big, square shoul- 
ders—why, Penny, I know it was he.” 

“Well, Ziz, I don’t say it wasn’t, but 
we must puzzle out how he got up there 
and why he went.” 

“What have you done here while I 
was away?” 

“T’ve found out all about the Barry 
letter for one thing.” 

“Tell me.” 

“A cleverly contrived thing. It was 
originally written in vanishing ink, and 
Barry signed it in real ink. Then, when 
the vanishing ink vanished, the perpe- 
trator of the precious scheme filled in 
the typed letter above the signature.” 

“Clever! What was the original 
document ?” asked Zizi. 

“Tt was a testimonial or something of 
the sort to a club servant, head steward 
or somebody, and this testimonial was 
arranged for him. Barry remembers 
being asked to sign and remembers sign- 
ing. Then he forgot all about it.” 

“Weren’t others to sign?” 

“Barry thought so, but the matter 
was never carried on.” 

“H’m. Who asked Barry to sign!” 

“Dean Monroe.” 
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“How he continues to crop up! Is.he 
the murderer?” 

“Now, look here; Zizi, we’re up 
against an enormously interesting case. 
It’s simple up to a certain point, and 
then it’s inexplicable. The murderer is 
one of the cleverest men on this planet. 
For, look; he arranged that letter de- 
liberately, fixed up the club servant 
scheme to get Philip Barry’s signature 
ona blank sheet of paper. Having that, 
he later wrote in whatever he chose. 
His cleverness consisted, at this point 
in not overdoing. Had he made the 
letter a threat of murder, it would have 
looked false on the face of it, for Barry 
is not like that. Well, he had this letter 
ready to plant in Gleason’s desk after 
he had committed his crime~and he did 
so. Next, he left no finger prints on 
the telephone or on the revolver, save 
those of Gleason himself: Was that 
clever ?” 

“Oh, Penny, it was! And he made 
the prints on the telephone with Mr. 
Gleason’s fingers after Mr. Gleason was 
dead! And he telephoned himself !” 

“Yes; how quick you are, Zizi! 
That’s exactly what happened, because 
that’s the only way it could have been. 
Now, a man clever enough for all that 
is clever enough for anything. Yet I 
can’t see how he did it. Nor do I grasp 
his motive.” 

“Jealousy of Phyllis?” 

“That isn’t enough to account for the 
crime.” 

“No, it isn’t! 
tive, and I’ve found it out. 
up in Coggs’ Hollow.” 

“Going to tell me?” 

“You bet Iam! Right away. 
did you guess the man?” 

“T didn’t guess. I deduced from his 
alibi. Such a clever villain—what 
would he naturally choose by way of 
alibi?” 

“Just what he did do. 





He had another mo- 
I found out 


How 


Pretend not 


to have any, but, when they investigate, 
they find he has a cast-iron one!” 
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“Exactly, and Manning Pollard’s was 
all that. But I can’t see how he man- 
aged it.” 

“There’s only one way. He must 
have had a confederate who did the kill- 
ing.” 

“No; a clever criminal doesn’t have 
a confederate. No; Pollard killed 
Gleason himself. By the way, Zizi, I 
found Pollard’s finger prints on the 
Barry letter.” 

“But Dean Monroe did that.” 

“Dean Monroe asked Barry to sign 
it, but—he told me_himself—Pollard 
gave him the paper and asked him to 
get Barry’s signature. This Monroe 
did and gave the paper back to Pollard. 
Later Pollard told Monroe the plan 
had been given up. . I dug that all out, 
without speaking to Barry about it. I 
don’t want Pollard to imagine we sus- 
pect him. Now, my child, what was his 
motive ?” 

“A pretty strong one. It seems that 
Manning Pollard is a natural child. 
He was born in Coggs’sHollow, of un- 
married parents. Later, his father and 
mother married, so he was legally legiti- 
matized. But, of course, a stigma re- 
mains. Now, Mr. Pollard is several 
years younger than Robert Gleason, so 
the assumption is that Robert Gleason, 
who lived all his boyhood in Coggs’ 
Hollow, knew this secret of Pollard’s 
birth and had threatened to expose him 
unless he desisted from trying to win 
Phyllis away from Gleason.” 

Pennington Wise thought a few mo- 
ments. 

“That’s it,” he*said at last; “that’s it, 
Zizi. You’re a wonderful child for 
sure! How did you get it?” 

“T went straight to the town clerk, 
and he not only showed me his books, 
but he told me the story. He knows 
nothing of the Gleason murder, and I 
didn’t tell him. Up in that little dot of + 
a village they don’t know the news of 
New York.” 

“But they must know of Gleason’s 
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death. He was a foremost citizen, 
wasn’t he?” 

“Of Seattle, yes. But when he left 
Coggs’ Hollow he was a young man of 
twenty-five or so, and I suppose they’ve 
forgotten all about him. Anyway, the 
town clerk didn’t remember him very 
clearly, but he remembered all about the 
Pollard family. Of course, it was a 
celebrated case, up there. 

“The fact of the couple’s marriage, 
five or six years after Manning Pol- 
lard’s birth, was a sensational affair, 
and, though nobody could blame Mr. 
Pollard, the fact remains that he was 
really a natural child.” 

“And, knowing this, Gleason prob- 
ably was ready to tell it, and so——” 

“And so, Pollard made it impossible 
for him to tell. . Now, Penny Wise, 
that’s a fine theory, a noble deduction, 
but, how did Pollard commit that mur- 
der when he was at home in his hotel? 
Like you, I can’t see him employing a 
gunman. Rather, I see him going there 
to plead with Gleason to spare him. 
Then, when Gleason refused, in the 
heat of passion, Pollard shot him.” 

“But the carefully prepared letter 
from Barry proves premeditation.” 

“That’s so. And remember’ his 
threat to kill Gleason. Would he have 
said that, if he had really intended to 
kill him?” 

“T think so. I’ve thought all along 
that Pollard’s bravado was his hope of 
escape. 
who made such a threat would not be 
suspected. And, quite as he calculated, 
everybody said, ‘Oh, if he had meant 
to kill Gleason, he never would have 
advertised his intention.” That was a 
bold stroke, but an efficacious one. Yet, 
we can’t be right, Zizi, for he was at 
home. I’ve been to the hotel again. 
I’ve tabulated all his movements. He 
did go home at six, he did go out again 
at seven-twenty-five, and during that in- 
terval he was in his room, because he 
telephoned twice and he talked to the 


He would argue that a man - 


lil 


bell boy. And these three circumstances 
were at intervals of twenty minutes or 
so, therefore, he couldn’t have been 
down in Washington Square at all. 
After he got into his taxi, the driver 
accounts for his every moment until he 
reached the Lindsay house at dinner 
time. So, there’s his alibi.” 

“Perfect.” 

“Yes, that’s the trouble.” 

“Now, don’t say, ‘distrust the perfect 
alibi,’ Penny, for that’s a platitude and 
a silly one, too. Your innocent man 
has a perfect alibi. He may or may 
not remember it, and perhaps he can’t 
prove it, but it’s perfect all the same. 
Now, this alibi of Pollard’s is, to all 
appearances, the alibi of an innocent 
man. He has that secret of his past, 
Gleason did know it, that makes a mo- 
tive. He did, as you say, fix up the 
Barry letter—though that may not: be 
quite true re 

“What do you mean by that, Ziz?” 

“IT mean perhaps somebody else 
worked the vanishing ink and all that.” 

“But who would want to?” 

“The murderer—if it turns out not 
to be Pollard. Look here, Penny, 
Pollard is either innocent or guilty. If 
guilty, all your deductions are correct, 
but if innocent they must be transferred 
to some one else.” 

“Surely. But to whom?” 

“Dunno yet. I think it is Pollard— 
but how, how, how did he manage it?” 

“Only through a confederate.” 

“Which is not the solution! I don’t 
know how I know it, but I know that 
didn’t happen. Why, a villain might 
get a gunman to shoot somebody, but 
not to put up all that elaboration. The 
finger prints, the telephoning stunt—all 
that was the work of an artist in crime, 
the cleverest criminal in the world, as 
you’ve admitted—not a hireling.” 

“A hireling might be clever.” 

“Not in that way. No, a wizard like 
that is not anybody’s hireling. He’s in 
business for himself.” 
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“Have it your own way. And I think 
you're right. Well, then, how did Pol- 
lard get down there? Aéroplane?”’ 

“No; there’s a simple explanation, 
only we haven’t got it yet. Inciden- 
tally, how did he get up to New Hamp- 
shire and back without being missed 
here in New York? Aéroplane?” 

“He couldn’t have done it at all. 
You’re mistaken about seeing him 





there.” 
“Maybe.” Zizi knitted her pretty 
brows. “What time did he leave the 


hotel in that taxi to go to Phyllis’ 
dinner?” 

“Seven-twenty-five. 
rands on the way. He stopped 

“I know—for theater tickets and for 
flowers. How do they know so posi- 
tively the exact time he left?” 

“That’s a coincidence. The door man 
happened to catch sight of Pollard’s 
wrist watch as he got into the cab. It 
had a luminous face—I’ve seen him 
wear it—and the door man noticed it 


He had two er- 


” 





was just twenty-five minutes after 
seven.” 
“What! Oh, oh, Penny! That ex- 


plains it all! Oh me, oh my! To think 
of the simple solution! ‘Oh, what a 
tangled web we weave, when first we 
practice to deceive!’ Oh, gracious 
goodness, Penny! Be sure your sin will 
find you out!” ~ 

“For Heaven’s sake, Zizi, don’t act 
like a wild woman! When you begin 
to quote things I know you’re loony! 
Sit down and tell me what you’re talk- 
ing about!” 

“Ts this a dagger that I see before 
me? Oh, what a noble mind was here 
o’erthrown!’” 

“Don’t get your Shakespeare mixed 
up. That first quotation is from ‘Mac- 
beth,’ but the other is from ‘Hamlet.’ 
You look more like one of the witches!” 

“Oh,I am! Iam! ‘Double, double, 
toil and trouble!’ ” 

“Zizi, behave! 
ness!” 


Stop your foolish- 
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The girl was dancing up and down 
the room like a veritable witch elf. She 
flung her long, thin arms about, and 
was really excited, her brain teeming 
with the sudden revelation that had 
come to her. 

“Do you remember the ‘Macbeth’ 
witches?” she demanded, pausing be- 
fore him, poised on one foot, and look- 
ing like a sibyl herself. 

“Of course I do! ‘Double, double, 
toil and trouble; fire burn and cauldron 
bubble!’ ” 

“That’s it—that’s the answer! Oh, 
Penny Wise, it’s as plain as day—as 
day! I see it all—all—all!’ 

“Might I inquire what enlightened 
you?” 

“The radium watch—the luminous 
face! Oh, I’m onto the watch! I’m 
onto the watch!” 

“Zizi, you are crazy. I refuse to talk 
to you as long as you act so foolishly. 
Will you be quiet and tell me things?” 

“Penny, I’m so excited. Yes, I'll tell 
you, after I prove my case to myself. 
I’ve got to go to the hotel—to Pollard’s 
hotel—and see about something.” 

And in a moment she was gone and 
in the shortest possible time she was at 
the hotel. 

“Again?” asked the telephone girl, as 
Zizi earnestly began to whisper her 
questions. 

“Yes, again—and yet,” Zizi said. 
“Now listen and tell me this. What 
did Mr. Pollard say when he called his 
cab that night?” 

“Why, that’s a funny thing. Why do 
you ask that? He said, ‘Will you call 
me a cab, please.’ ” 

“Why was that funny?” 

“Because he always says, ‘Call me a 
taxi.’ I remember, because I’m afraid 
some time I'll say, ‘You’re a taxi!’” 

“Funny girl! Well, I’m trying to 


prove that Mr. Pollard was not himself 
that night!” 

“Oh, Mr. Pollard never drinks any- 
thing.” 
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“How do you know?” Pollard got out at the Washington 
“J just happen to know. You're Square terminus and walked briskly 


wrong, he was perfectly sober.” 

“Then why did he telephone to the 
cleaner’s when he knew it was past their 
closing time?” 

“T suppose he didn’t think of that.” 

“Not like Manning Pollard’s way. 
One more thing. Isn’t Mr. Pollard a 
careful dresser?” 

“Is. he! The finest ever. 
particular, he’s an old fuss.” 

“You know a lot about him, don’t 
you?” 

“I can’t help it. A telephone opera- 
tor gets side lights on people who are 
continually discussing their affairs over 
her lines. I don’t have to listen in, but 
I can’t help knowing how often Mr. 
Pollard telephones to cleaners and 
tailors and haberdashers and all that. 
Can I?” 

“No, honey, of course you can’t. 
Good-by.” 

And as Zizi left the hotel she met 
Manning Pollard coming in. 

He looked at her curiously, for 

. though they had never met, Phyllis had 
told him of the queer girl, and he felt 
sure this was she. 

To confirm it he went directly to the 
telephone girl and inquired of her, and 
the obliging young woman repeated to 
him the whole of her conversation with 
Zizi. 

. “H’m,” Pollard observed to himself, 
“h’m—-exactly so.” 

And he turned on his heel and went 
out again. 

Absorbed in his thoughts, he paid no 
attention to a slim little figure that 
slipped out from a protecting doorway 
and followed him. Nor did he notice 
that the determined little person kept on 
following him as he boarded a Fifth 
Avenue bus and went southward. 

Zizi, who could make herself as in- 
conspicuous as a schoolgirl when she 
chose, sat in the rear seat, looking out 
of the window. 

8C—ps 


He’s so 


westward. This was away from the 
Gleason apartment, though Zizi had not 
expected him to go there. 

She followed, unnoticed, until Pol- 
lard entered what seemed to be a sec- 
ond-rate boarding house. 

Nodding her head contentedly, Zizi 
waited until her quarry again made an 
appearance. 

Then as the man crossed the Square 
and took a northbound bus, Zizi found 
a taxicab and gave the order to fly back 
to Penny Wise. 

After fifteen or twenty minutes of 
the excited girl’s conversation and ex- 
planations, Wise was in possession of 
all the facts. 

“Can we get him?” he asked, and 
then the telephone rang. 

“Hello,” said Wise, and received this 
astonishing response. 

“Manning Pollard speaking. You 
have been too many for me, Mr. Wise. 
I give myself up. I don’t know how 
you discovered so much, but I see 
there’s no use in further effort to hide 
my crime. I confess, and you may 
come and take me. I am in my rooms 
at the hotel.” 

“You are a bit astonishing, Mr. Pol- 
lard,” Wise said. “But I accept your 
invitation and I will go at once to you. 
Will you stay there till I come.” 

“Certainly. When I perceive the 
game is up, what else is there for me 
to do? Moreover, would I call you up 
and surrender, if I were not sincere 
about it?” 

“T can’t see why you should. At your 
hotel, then? All right.” 

“Heavens, Zizi, what a man! [ll 
start right off. You call Prescott and 
tell him just what Pollard said and tell 
him to go to the hotel with two police- 
men—or enough to take the prisoner.” 

Wise left, and Zizi did as he had bade 
her. 

“What?” Prescott exclaimed over the 
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wire. “You don’t say so! Well, won- 
ders will never cease! I don’t alto- 
gether believe in it, but I’ll hurry to the 
hotel.” 

Then Zizi herself hurried to the 
hotel, more excited than ever. 

She calmed herself a little on the way, 
for she knew she must be cool and col- 
lected to take her part in the scene. 

She reached the hotel a moment or 
two before Prescott got there. 

But he came, as she waited, and, see- 
ing her, exclaimed, “Are you sure? 
Where’s Mr. Wise?” 

“He isn’t here,” she said. “I'll go up 
with you.” 

“Come if you like,” said Prescott 
carelessly, With his two husky com- 
panions he entered the elevator. 

At Pollard’s door the group paused, 
and Prescott knocked. 

“Come in,” they heard, and went in. 

The man sitting in an easy-chair 
sprang up. 

“What the deuce!”’ he exclaimed. 

“Easy now, Mr. Pollard,” Prescott 
said, “you told us to come and get you, 
and we're here.” 

“Told you—come and get me—— 
Get out! Get out, I say!” 

Prescott stared. Was this Manning 
Pollard talking so unlike himself! 
Clearly it was not! 

“Who are you?” Prescott said curi- 
ously; and then, illogically, “Mr. Pol- 
lard, who are you?” 

“T’m not Manning Pollard. If you’ve 
come to arrest him, you've got the 
wrong man.” 

The speaker was white with fear. 
Overcome with surprise and terror, he 
fell back into his chair and began to 
swear fluently. 

“None of that, now,” said Prescott, 
dumfounded but vigilant. “If you’re 
not Manning Pollard you’re his twin 
brother! Is that it?” 

*“No—oh, no.” 

“Well, then, who are you?” 
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“I’m—oh, hang it all—I’m Horace 
Taylor.” 

“And just what are you doing in 
Pollard’s rooms? And why do you look 
so much like him? You’re his very 
double !” 

“Double, double, toil and trouble!’ ” 
Zizi chanted softly to herself, but no 
one noticed her. 

“T am,” said Taylor bitterly, “and he 
has betrayed me. I'll make a, clean 
breast of it. I’ve done nothing wrong, 
and I didn’t know he was going to. I’m 
—well, I’m his half brother.” 

“You’re the exact image of him in 
form and feature, but your manner is 
utterly different.” 

“Yes, because he has had education 
and culture, and I’ve had none.” 

“Well, out with your story.” 

“Manning Pollard is the son of the 
man who was also my father. We are 
exactly alike, though I’m a couple of 
years older.” 

“Are you a legitimate son?” 

“T am not, but neither is Manning, 
though he was legally made so by his 
parents’ marriage some years after he. 
was born.” 

“You know all that?” said Zizi. “You 
were up in Coggs’ Hollow day before 
yesterday.” 

“Yes, miss. I saw you there, at the 
clerk’s office. I knew then there was 
trouble brewing for Manning.” 

“ Double, double, toil and trouble.’ ” 

“Yes, miss, exactly that! Manning 
hired me to impersonate him here in his 
rooms the night of—well, you know 


what night, Mr. Prescott. He—oh, 
thunder! shall I tell it all?” 
“Yes, tell it all.” Prescott was 


breathless with curiosity and interest. 

“Well, he paid me heaps to meet him 
at a certain spot.” 

“Fifth Avenue and Forty-second 
Street ?” 

“Yes, in the crowd. He had supplied 
me with clothes just like his own and 
given me full instructions.” 
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“What were the instructions?” Pres- 
cott demanded. 

“I was to meet him there at about 
six and I was to assume his identity for 
atime. I was to come here, come up to 
his rooms, dress for dinner, take a taxi, 
and go away at exactly twenty-five past 
seven. While here I was to telephone 
once or twice, then call a bell hop and 
see him.” 

“What a plot!” exclaimed Prescott. 
“Oh, what a plot!” 

“I did all this, and then, later, when 
I went into the hotel for the theater 
tickets, Manning met me there, and in 
the crowd we changed identities again, 
he got into the cab I had got out of and 
went on to the dinner, and I went 
home.” 

“You knew what his object in all this 
was?” 

“I did not! Before God I never 
would have consented if I had. He 
told me it was to play a joke on some 
of his friends, and the price he offered 
was so great I consented.” 

“And you telephoned to the cleaner’s 
and all that?” 

“Yes; and called the bell boy to take 
the letter, which Manning had prepared. 
Then afterward, when I read the 
papers, I felt sure that Manning had 
killed Robert Gleason. I never taxed 
him with it, for it was none of my busi- 
ness, and if it was true I didn’t want 
to know it.” 

“This explains Mr. Barry seeing 
Pollard over in Brooklyn—it was you, I 
suppose.” 

“I suppose so. What are you going 
to do with me?” 

“Hold you for the present, but if your 
story is true, you’re merely a dupe. 
How do you happen to be here now?” 

“Manning came down to my place 
about an hour ago and said for me to 
come right up here and impersonate 
him again for an hour or so, and then 
he said he’d never trouble me again.” 

“You came willingly?” 








“Oh, the poor chap was so upset, 
seemed in danger, and said I could save 
his life by doing this.” 

“You have! Of course he’s miles 
away by now. What a mess—oh, what 
a mess!” 

Prescott was disgusted. First, that 
such a gigantic hoax had been put over 
on him, and second, that he had utterly 
lost all chance to catch the perpetrator 
of it. 

“You put it over neatly enough,” 
Prescott said, looking at the man, Tay- 
lor. 

“Yes, but I nearly muffed it. While 
I was dressing here that night, some 
guy called up to know Robert Gleason’s 
address. I hadn’t a notion, but I 
chanced to see a little address book on 
the desk and I soon found it.” 

“Yes, that was the butler of Daven- 
port’s patient,” Prescott remembered. 
“Well, it was one great game. And 
we've lost our man!” 

And then Pennington Wise came. 

“Taylor?” he said, looking curiously 
at the double. “Well, you are an exact 
duplicate !” 

“What do you know about this?” 
said Prescott. “Where’s Pollard?” 

“Dead,” replied Wise gravely. “I’ve 
just left your place, Tayior, and your 
precious half brother shot himself 
there fifteen minutes ago.” 

“Spill it,” commanded Prescott. 

“I knew when I got the message from 
Pollard that the dupe would be here so 
I sent you, Prescott, while I went down 
to Taylor’s home. As I expected, Pol- 
lard was there. He made a full con- 
fession, seeing the game was up, and 
then, eluding my watchfulness, he shot 
himself. I called the police and came 
up here to tell you.” 

“T can’t get over it,” said Prescott, his 
eyes wide with wonder. “What a 
scheme!” 

“Simple in the main,” said Wise, “but 
elaborate as to details. He left noth- 
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ing unprovided for. He foresaw every 
condition and met it. The only thing, 
and the thing that proved his undoing, 
was his forgetting that Mr. Taylor had 
not enjoyed his same social advan- 
tages.” 

“What do you 
Taylor. 

“He had evening clothes ready for 
you here. He planned for every item 
of your conduct, but he couldn’t know 
that you would wear a wrist watch with 
evening dress! That little incident 
caught the attention of Zizi, and from 
that she instantly deduced that the man 
that got into that taxi with a wrist 
watch and evening clothes, could not 
have been Manning Pollard himself! 
Moreover, he drew the attention of the 
door man to the time on its illuminated 
dial. The luminous face fixed the time, 
but Pollard would not have worn a 
wrist watch.” 

“That’s so,” agreed Prescott. ‘‘Pol- 
lard’s a perfect dresser, I happen to 
know.” 

“He confessed it all,’”’ went on Wise. 
“He was game, I'll say, and he told me 
frankly that Gleason had threatened to 
tell of his birth. He was very sensitive 
about the matter. Gleason told him he 
would disclose the secret unless Pol- 
lard ceased his attentions to Miss Lind- 
say. Also, Pollard knew, from Lane, 
of Gleason’s will. Therefore, rid of 
Gleason, Pollard figured he could win 
Miss Lindsay and the fortune. So he 
set about to get rid of Gleason—and 
did. His threat that day was, of course, 
with the idea that such a remark would 
tend to divert suspicion from him— 
which it did. His alibi, so perfectly 
prepared, he scorned to declare, know- 
ing that when it was learned by inquiry 
it would be satisfactory, which it was. 
That’s all, except to credit my assistant, 
Zizi, with the acumen which found out 
the truth. Her suspicion of a double 


mean?’ demanded 
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was aroused by the wrist-watch episode. 
She came over here and learned that 
the exact doings of the man here that 
fatal evening were not precisely in Pol- 
lard’s usual manner. She watched Pol- 
lard come in and go out again. She 
followed him, and when he went into a 
house, she felt sure it was the home of 
his double. It was! She saw a man 
come out, and, though it was like Pol- 
lard, her newly attentive eyes showed 
her it was not really he. Off guard, 
Taylor has many dissimilarities from 
his brother. She flew back to me with 
the story, not knowing how soon the 
dénouement was to come. And then, 
when Pollard telephoned he would give 
himself up, I knew at once he meant 
to have Taylor here in his place. So I 
wert to Taylor’s place, and a more sur- 
prised man than Manning Pollard I 
never saw!” 

“As my reward,” Zizi said quietly, “I 
want to be allowed to go and tell Phyllis 
Lindsay the truth. I love her so and I 
don’t want her to be shocked by hear- 
ing about it from a lot of policemen.” 

There was no objection on the part of 
anybody, and Zizi went on her errand. 

An hour later, when all three of the 
Lindsays had been told, Philip Barry 
came in. 

“Phyllis,” he said, scarcely seeing any 
one else. 

Phyllis rose and went straight to 
him. He held out his arms, and she 
clung to him as they closed round her. 

“T never doubted you for a minute, 
Phil,” she said, “but that man had a 
sort of power over me—a—oh, almost 
an hypnotic power, I think.” 

“Forget him,” Zizi advised, smiling at 
the pair. “Now, you two talk over 
things, while I go into the library and 
flirt with Louis, with Mrs. Lindsay for 
chaperon. Forget everybody else, and 
think there are only you two in the 
whole wide world!” 


END. 














Departed fpirits, 


% Howard Ellis Davis’ 


Author of ‘‘Young Things,’’ etc. 


T was Saturday morning and 

trade was flourishing in 

Hardin Brothers’ little store. 

On that side of the store 

where bolts of calico, gingham, and fig- 

ured lawn poked their corners from the 

shelves, and a glass show case resting on 

the counter contained an assortment of 

notions stood big Ed Hardin. He was 

measuring “baby” ribbon, the narrow 

thread of blue making his hands appear 

ridiculously large and ungainly as he 

drew the ribbon from its spool and me- 

thodically spanned off the yardage be- 

tween the marks notched for that pur- 
pose on the edge of the counter. 

In front of him a bevy of young 
women nudged and giggled and gossiped 
about one another’s affairs as they made 
their purchases. 

Callie Brunson, plump, rosy-cheeked, 
a mop of brown hair plaited and coiled 
upon her head, rather narrow dark eyes 
that danced with animation and seemed 
to be at a constant game of peekaboo 
with the dimples near the corners of 
her mouth, accused Sally Gaines of 
purchasing the ribbon to make bunches 
here and there on her dress at the dis- 
creation of the wearer. 

“My lan’, Sal,” she said, “you’ve got 
encugh ter catch all the boys at the 
church-house ter-morrer. Ed, give me 
two-bits of that same. I mus’ have some 
protection.” 

Trudie Horn, a dark girl with sharp 
features and something of a bite in 
her voice remarked: 

“Hit seems ter me, Callie, as ef you 
ain’t got no need fer sich. Jo an’ Pete 
most in gen’al keeps the yuthers offen 


you. Or is yer jes playin’ one agin the 
yuther ter make it seem so? Ain’t yer 
feerd they’ll turn an’ destroy one an- 
other? Then yer wouldn’t have -no- 
body.” 

Callie joined in the general laugh at 
her own expense; but she replied 
promptly, her eyes snapping mischiev- 
ously : 

“Ef so be they fights over me, Tru- 
die, then when they has fit theyse’ves 
down, maybe you kin catch one of ’em 
fer yo’se’f.” 

Outside, a buggy came to a rattling 
stop. A moment later, footsteps 
sounded on the steps, and Tim Wel- 
kins entered the store. Tim carried 
his tall, spare form with a habitual 
stoop. His tanned, clean-shaven face 
twitched with excitement. 

“Ed,” he called as he hurried for- 
ward, “ole man Josh Horn has been 
shot.” 


At the announcement, those in the 
store drew hastily about him. Alex 
Rowe dropped his half-filled scoop 


back into the sugar barrel and came 
forward, wiping his hands on his over- 
alls. The girls gathered into a little 
group, silent, awe-stricken. And _ the 
glances of all turned quickly to Callie, 
then as quickly shifted elsewhere. 

“Was he kilt?” asked Ed Hardin 
quietly. 

“Dead as er last year’s corn stork. 
Shot down right on his front porch 
while he was er settin’ in his ole hide- 
bottom chair, where he spends most 
of his time.” Then he expressed the 
sentiment that had run like an electric 
current through the little group: “I 
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reckon Jo Winters has carried out his 
threat.” 

White-lipped, Callie swayed slightly, 
gripped the counter’s edge. Ed spoke 
sharply. 

“Tim, you ain’t got no call ter be 
jumpin’ at no conclusions. Jes leave 
out names fer the time bein’.” 

“But, Ed, everybody knows that Jo’s 
been threatenin’ ter do fer the ole man 
kase of that hog bizness. You know 
’bout that, don’t yer? Ole man Horn 
shet up one of Jo’s big fine sows what 
had broke in the fiel’» When Jo went 
after the hog an’ offered ter pay fer 
the damage, Josh warned ’im off with 
er shotgun, an’ said he’d keep the hog 
fer pay. Which he done—fattened hit, 
kilt hit, an’ et hit. That sorter treat- 
ment didn’ go down Jo’s throat with 
er shucks, an’ he swore he’d do fer 
Josh, an’ now he’s done. Hit’s plain as 
two an’ two makes fo’.”- 

With his hands placed on the counter 
in front of him, the big deputy leaned 
forward. His keen eyes gravely re- 
garded Tim. 

“Tim, two- an’ two makes fo’, all 
right ; but two an’ somethin’ else don’t. 
You’ve got yo’ fust two ter start on 
in the hog-killin’, which I knows all 
erbout. But where do yer git yo’ other 
figger ?” 

“But, Ed, everybody knows Jo said 
that he ss 

“Never mind "bout that, Tim. Hit 
ain’t becomin’, I know, ter speak evil 
of them that’s dead, but ain’t every one 
of Josh’s neighbors got somethin’ agin, 
‘im? Didn’ he cut the timber over 
yo’ line, an’ wouldn’ make no settle- 
mint? - Didn’ he shoot my red steer’s 
hide full of birdshot—though I can’t say 
I blamed ’im much fer that. Ain’t he al- 
lers been so cantankerous that wouldn’ 
nobody have nothin’ ter do with ’im? 
Even Walt Mauley, who works Josh’s 
teams an’ goes pardners with ’im on the 
loggin’ ain’t never had no love fer: ’im. 
Hit’s allers been bizness is bizness be- 
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twixt ’em. Ain’t old John been the 
only real frien’ he’s had fer ten years? 
But all’s that’s beside the pint fer the 
present. When did yer learn ’bout this 
here shootin’ ?” 

“Not three hours gone. I was hunt- 
in’ squirrel in the swamps ‘bove his 
place an’ was comin’ home by there. 
You know how the path runs clost ter 
his front gate. I sees ’im settin’ there 
in the ole rockin’-chair an’ I ses, ‘Good 
mornin’, cheerfullike. He didn’t pay 
me no mine an’ I stopped an’ looked 
at ’im. He was settin’ slouched down 
with his head ducked over on his breast, 
an’ I thinks he’s sleep ; but somethin’ tole 
me better. I went in, an’ there he were, 
plum dead as er hammer. I tuck ’im 
inside an’ put ’im on his bed an’ worked 
with ’im fer er spell; but hit weren’t 
no use. The bullet had struck ’im smack 
in the chist. 

“When I come out, I done er little 
detection work. I sights with my shot- 
gun from where he had been settin’ an’ 
hit’s easy ter see that Jo must’ve stood 
down in front the house in the edge 
the swamp behin’ that big poplar an’ 
plugged ’im. I mean whomsoever done 
it,” he corrected himself, glancing at 
Ed. “I come by an’ tole Bunt Nellis 
an’ his folks on my way down here, 
so’s they could go over an’ stay with the 
ole man.” 

“Alex,” said Ed, “I’ll go up an’ git 
the mare ter the buggy an’ come by fer 
yer. Close up gin the time I come. 
We'll drive out an’ look things over.” 

Acting upon the suggestion his words 
conveyed, those in the store gathered 
up their various packages and moved 
toward the door, talking in undertones, 
expressing their views. More than 
once, Callie caught Jo’s name, usually 
whispered with a glance at her. 

Dizzily, her pretty face drawn into 
tense lines, the roses gone from her 
cheeks, she moved toward the door with 
the others. She felt some one clutch 
her arm. Trudie whispered fiercely: 
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“Don’t be so upsot, honey. They can’t 
prove nothin’ on Jo. That fool Tim 
ain’t got no sense, nohow. You heerd 
what Ed said.” 

Callie was grateful for the comfort- 
ing words. She moistened her dry lips 
with her tongue and opened her mouth 
for some reply; but no words came. 
For she knew that Ed Hardin had, 
spoke more in a sense of fairness than 
with any conviction that Jo was not 
guilty. She knew that the big deputy 
himself perhaps had more cause to 
doubt Jo than any one else. He had 
gone to the young man when Jo was 
raging so about his treatment by Josh 
and offered to try and settle the matter 
in some law-abiding way for him; and 
Jo had impetuously told him: ‘Hang 
the law! [I'll settle hit myse’f, fust come 
last.” Jo had confided this to her. 

She had been frightened and plead 
with him not to do anything rash, then 
had forgotten it within a week; for she 
did not believe Jo was one who would 
harbor a grudge and take revenge in 
a criminal way. 

Another incident had happened only 
that morning, the recollection of which 
now returned to her with an ominous 
boding. , 

Jo was in love with her. Openly, des- 
perately, madly he loved her, and his 
joy over any favors she granted him 
was so evident, the depth of his gloom 
was so complete when she bestowed her 
favors elsewhere, that he was the butt 
of many jokes among their friends, 
But there was another who also loved 
her, Pete Grove, a “widow-man,” who 
had a fine place of his own, a nice bunch 
of cattle ranging the woods, a daughter 
almost as old as Callie, who was twenty, 
and a son fully as old as Jo, who was 
twenty-two. 

If Pete’s courtship was of a quieter, 
more dignified nature, his intentions 
were none the less serious. Pete was 
obviously the best catch in the coun- 
tryside and Callie found herself in, 
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the position of being torn between what 
her parents and some of her friends told 
her was her duty to herself, strength- 
ened by a genuine respect and regard 
for Pete, and the keener enjoyment 
she had in the society of Jo. For a 
year or more, now, she had taken the 
middle course, waxing hot and cold to 
them by turns, flirting with other men, 
and enjoying the situation immensely, 

Her playing- one of her suitors 
against the other was rather a one-sided 
affair, because Pete accepted it with 
stolid indifference. He knew that Cal- 
lie’s family were with him. He felt 
sure of his ground, sure that any girl 
in her right senses would not refuse 
what he had to offer. 

But, at times, Jo was driven almost 
to distraction. He was tall, wiry, 
strait-backed, marrow-hipped, carried 
himself with an easy grace, and was 
considered the best rider after cattle 
in the settlement. He lived with his 
widowed mother on her little place, and 
his young face was softened by the 
graver lines that came with early re- 
sponsibility. He was quick of move- 
ment, impetuous, and his temper, when 
once aroused, was, as old man Hensey 
Smith once expressed it, “like all the 
furies of the devil set er-bilin’.”. And 
only that morning Callie had seen that 
temper leap into a sudden flame that 
had frightened her. 

It had begun the night before. Jo 
had come to see her. He had-sat the 
conventional period on the front porch 
with the assembled family, but, when 
he had risen to go, Callie, as usual, had 
accompanied him to the front gate. She 
plucked a rose.as they moved down the 
path in the moonlight, and while they 
stood at the gate, in the shadow ot 
the cedar tree that spread above them, 
she toyed with the rose, brushing it 
across her lips as she talked. Then she 
had taken hold of the lapel of his coat 
and had drawn the stem of the rose 
through his buttonhole. 
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While her hands yet rested lightly 
against his coat, suddenly Jo caught 
her in his arms and crushed her to him. 
For an ecstatic moment, as he pressed 
his lips to hers, she yielded. Weakly, 
throbbing in sympathy, she lay in his 
arms. Then, recovering, half fright- 
ened, she beat herself free and ran back 
to the house. 

And this morning, as the little mule 
she was driving to the buggy stopped 
and drank from the narrow, clear wa- 
ters of Minnow Branch, he had stepped 
out from among the bay trees that 
lined the branch into the road beside 
the buggy. His rifle was slung in the 
hollow of his arm. He took off his 
soft hat, and she thought she had never 
seen him look so handsome as he stood 
there in the morning sunlight, his dark 
hair curling away from his brow. 

“T’m goin’ down ter the ole landin’ 
after squirrel, Callie,” he told her. “Ef 
I has luck, I’ll bring yer some.” 

He stood close, smiling up into her 
face; but with that perversity toward 
the man who loves herswhich is part 
of woman’s nature,-she had not even 
returned his greeting. Feigning anger, 
she whipped up the mule and drove on, 
the wet sand from the wheel brushing 
itself off against her clothing. 

Glancing back with a mocking smile 
from the other side.of the branch, she 
caught her breath in a little frightened 
gasp. He stood rending his soft hat 
between his two hands. His face was 
‘ghastly white. He was not looking at 
her; his eyes were cast on the ground, 
and she could see the muscles of his 
jaw swell as he clenched his teeth. 
While, with a sort of fascination, she 
still watched him, he strode away, 
plunging in among the trees. 

A half mile farther on, Minnow 
Branch ran into the swamp that skirted 
Josh Horn’s place. She recalled that 


fact now, and the fact that Jo had been 
in a mood for anything. 
But the allied thoughts were unten- 
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able. It was impossible even to im- 
agine such a thing about Jo, she told 
herself. There was a patch that crossed 
out through the swamp toward his 
home. That must have been his desti- 
nation. 


II. 


As she untied the small white mule, 
she was conscious of being hampered 
by something in her hand. Looking 
down at it almost curiously, she saw 
that it was the little parcel- of ribbon 
she had just purchased, the paper rum- 
pled from where she had crushed it, 
damp from the cold sweat that had 
broken from her palms. She had pur- 
chased the ribbon to pin in little bows 
on her white dress when she went to 
church on the morrow. The idea had 
even flashed through her mind as she 
made the purchase, that, to make amends 
with Jo for the way she had treated 
him that morning, she would present 
him with the ribbon which she wore 
just over her heart. As the incongruity 
of it all now swept over her, she opened 
her hand and let the package fall un- 
heeded into the dirt at her feet. 

The little mule sedately plodded his 
way homeward, refusing to hurry him- 
self unduly, even at her most persistent 
urging. At Minnow Branch, he would 
have stopped to drink, but the place 
held a sort of terror for her, and she 
jerked on the lines and belabored him 
with the battered gum switch, until he 
was obliged to defer his drink until the 
water trough at home was reached. 

As they were mounting the hill on 
the other side of the branch, she saw 
the big black stallion-and buckboard 
driven by Walt Mauley, Josh Horn’s 
partner in his logging operations, 
swinging around a bend in. the road 
beyond the crest. The horse was trot- 
ting rapidly and started right on down 
the hill without slackening his pace. 
The road was narrow at this point, and, 
from the ditch, erosion had cut deeply 
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into its sides. Callie drew to the edge 
of the road and halted, making room 
for Walt to pass. 

He pulled his stallion to a walk and 
finally drew up beside her buggy. From 
between his low-growing black hair 
and heavy brows, and the black beard 
that covered most of his face, his eyes 
had the appearance of looking out at 
her through slits in a blanket. He was 
breathing hard with excitement. 

“Is Ed ter his sto’?” he called. 
“Somebody’s kilt Josh!” As she only 
gazed dully at him without replying, he 
continued, a malicious gleam in his little 
eyes. “An’ I don’t reckon hit’ll take er 
great amount of guessin’ ter say who 
done it.” Then he slackened his taut 
lines and dashed on down the hill. 

Arriving home, she drove directly to 
the lot, mechanically unhitched, hung 
up the harness, and turned the mule out 
into the little bare inclosure about the 
barn. 

When she had reached the house and 
wearily climbed the steps to the shaded 
back porch, her mother came to the 
kitchen door, a half-peeled potato in 
her hand. 

“Is yer hearn ‘bout Josh, Callie?” 
she asked. ‘Yo’ paw’s gone over there. 
Shot right down in cold blood out the 
bushes, they says. Draw some fresh 
water an’ help me git dinner gin yo’ paw 
gits back.” 

Mrs. Brunson was much excited and 
querrulous at having to stay behind and 
prepare the midday meal. Callie se- 
cured the cedar bucket and filled it 
from the board well at the end of the 
porch. As she brought it into the 
kitchen and placed it on the table, her 
mother asked: 

“Did yer git them things from the 
sto’?” 

“No,” replied Callie dully. 

“My lan’! How in time do yer ’spec’ 
me ter make them biscuits ’thout sody 
ter' go in ’em?” Then, with a keen 
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glance at Callie’s face, “Has they ‘rested 
Jo yit?” 

Callie turned fiercely on her mother: 

“Jo didn’ shoot Josh. Ed seys he— 
he didn’t.” 

Mrs. Brunson dropped the spoon with 
which she was mashing potatoes in a 
thick yellow bowl and regarded the girl 
with amazement. 

“Who done it, then?” 

“T dunno.” 

“Does Ed know?” 

“T—I dunno.” 

“No, he don’t, an’ don’t nobody know. 
But anybody with any sense knows that 
Jo done it.” With which inconsistency 
she proceeded: “Now, Callie, honey, 
they ain’t no sense in yo’ tryin’ ter shield 
Jo. You knows as well as any the bad 
blood there was twixt him an’ Josh. 
You know that when Jo’s temper gits 
ter bilin’ they ain’t nothin’ goin’ ter 
stop ‘im. Didn’t Le fight them three 
Potts boys right there in the church- 
house, turnin’ over benches, wimmen 
screamin’, an’ all. An’ when Crepsy 
come down out the pulpit an’ pried ’im 
loose, didn’ Jo up an’ tell ’im that ef 
he had anything ter say he’d tek him 
on, too? Didn’ I hear them words 
myse’f, settin’ right there, scared half 
ter death?” 

Well Callie remembered that awful 
event. She had never sided with Jo; 
she had never condoned his great sin 
of blaspheming the house of God. She 
had always held it over him as a sort 
of lash at which he had never failed to 
cringe. But now she replied furiously: 

“An’ didn’ Crepsy side with Jo when 
he got the straight of it “bout them 
Potts whisperin’ lies *bout Jo’s paw who 
was dead an’ gone? An’ didn’ he jine 
up with Jo an’ the two of ’em back 
them Potts plum down an’ make ’em 
take back their lies? Then Crepsy 
prayed fer Jo an’ Jo repented. You 
know that well as I do. I don’t blame 
him one mite fer takin’ up fer his dead 
paw. I’d of done the same thing.” 
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“That ain’t neither here ner there,” 
Mrs. Brunson hastily discarded her ar- 
gument when she saw that it had pro- 
duced the wrong effect. “They all say 
Jo kilt Josh. Hit’s plum awful. I’m 
so sorry fer his po’ maw. An’ I feels 
almost like as ef hit was my own son 
done it, we all thinks that well of Jo. 
He had cause fer complaint agin ole 
Josh, the Lord knows. But he’d ought 
ter’ve stopped at murder. Yo’ paw says 
he mought have ’scaped hangin’ ef he 
hadn’ meditated murder at Josh out 
the bushes. But that kind of killin’ 
allers goes pow’ful hard.” 

Callie had just poured boiling water 
over some meal in a pan and was stir- 
ring up a corn dodger in lieu of the 
biscuit. She dropped the spoon against 
the side of the pan with a clack and 
went hurriedly out of the kitchen. She 
felt that she would scream if she had 
to listen to just one more word from 
her mother. She ran down the steps 
into the yard, shaded and cool beneath 
a great mulberry, oaks, and cedar trees. 
But her mother was beginning again, 
raising her voice high from the kitchen. 
Callie opened the gate and went out into 
the lot, out to the corn crib adjoining 
the barn. Into its dusky interior she 
crept and threw herself down on the 
pile, of slip-shucked corn. Here, since 
she was a little girl, she had always car- 
ried her troubles. 

“Oh, God,’ she murmured, as she 
turned her flushed face gratefully to 
a little breeze that filtered in through the 
chinks in the logs, “they’s all again ’im 
—all but me, me an’ Ed. Ed ain’t agin 
’im—yit. Ef Ed turns again ’im, they 
can’t nothin’ save ’im.” 

She knew that the almost unanimous 
opinion that Jo had killed old Josh Horn 
was not because people did not sym- 
pathize with Jo. He was generally 


popular throughout the settlement, and 
he was respected for the manly care 
with which he provided for his mother. 
But suspicion pointed so strongly to- 


ward him; and the fact that it was Jo 
who was believed to have shot Josh 
lent a certain zest that would have been 
lacking in one more obscure. 

When her mother called her for din- 
ner, she made no response. Later, when 
the calls sounded again, she knew that 
her parents were preparing to go over 
to Josh Horn’s place, where the nectar 
of excitement was drawing the people 
from miles around like bees to a honey 
pot. 

For a long time she lay there in the 
crib in a sort of stupor, numbed by the 
shock of this tragedy that had thrust 
itself into her happy, carefree young 
life. At last she roused herself and 
sat erect. With her clenched hands 
raised high, she said passionately : 

“He never done it! He never done 
it! He couldn’t have did sich er thing! 
An’ even ef he did, I'll swear he didn’. 
I won't let ’em ’rest ’im an’—an’ hang 
‘im. It’s you I loves, Jo—you! They 
sha’n’t hang you!” 

She crawled down out of the crib and 
started off across the lot to the gate, 
wisps of cornshuck clinging to her cloth- 
ing and in her hair. She had no con- 
certed plan. She only knew that she 
was going to Jo. 

She crossed the yard and passed out 
through the front gate. A path led her 
down the hillside and across the branch, 
wound over a hilltop beyond, then 
plunged into the swamp. After travers- 
ing the swamp’s gloomy depths for a 
quarter of a mile, it once more sought 
the higher ground, threaded its way 
through a blackjack thicket, and finally 
joined the road. 

There was no hesitation in her move- 
ments, no sense of restraint as she 
neared Jo’s home. All the old coquetry 
was gone, wiped away clean by the fact 
that the man she loved, whom she now 
realized that all along she had loved, 
was in trouble and needed her. 

As the zigzag rail fence that bordered 
the lower side of the field came into 
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view, she hastened her footsteps, almost 
to a run. Then she heard the sharp 
rattle of a buggy on the road behind her. 


Ill. 


She stopped quickly and turned about. 
Just coming into view around a bend 
she recognized Ed Hardin’s little bay 
mare. 

With the instant realization of what 
it meant that Ed Hardin should be com- 
ing here to Jo’s place, a sudden panic 
overcame her. -Like a frightened little 
animal, she scurried back out of sight 
among the blackjacks and stood pant- 
ing. 

It would not do for Ed Hardin to 
see her here; he must not know that 
she was going to Jo, she reasoned. In 
that event, he might connect her, too, 
with the murder of old Josh Horn. At 
the bare idea, she clutched at her breast, 
her eyes wide. She had momentarily 
forgotten the man she loved, to whose 
side she had been hurrying in order that 
she might turn and face the world with 
a denial of his guilt—the fear of her- 
self becoming involved held her a cow- 
ard. 

The buggy rattled nearer. She drew 
aside the broad leaves of the scrub oak 
in front of her to peer fearfully toward 
the road. Ed Hardin was slouched laz- 
ily back against the seat, the lines hang- 
ing loose. She had seen him drive by 
on more than one occasion with a pris- 
oner, gloomily silent, beside him in the 
buggy. She recalled that memorable oc- 
casion when Ed had gone up on the 
river and captured “Pel” Hogan, the 
famous timber thief. Alone, he had 
gone into Hogan’s shack and had taken 
him, after a bare-handed fight which 
had lasted half the day. When he had 
driven by with the outlaw, Ed’s face 
had been pale, his clothing had been in 
rags, he had reeled drunkenly from side 
to side. But, Hogan! Hogan had been 
manacled, hand and foot. His hands 
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had even been fastened by a short thong 
to his bound ankles, so that he had to 
sit in a leaning position; for, like the 
beast that he was, he could not be 
trusted with any freedom of movement. 

She felt certain that when Ed drove 
back down the road Jo would be with 
him. How would he come, riding do- 
cilely beside the big deputy, or tied up 
like a ferocious animal, his eyes roving 
and glaring in his impotency and rage? 
But she knew that Ed Hardin, the in- 
exorable, who had never yet failed to 
get his man, would not fail now. He 
would have Jo with him, carrying him 
off to jail, to face—what? 

No reasoning governed her move- 
ments as, with a sharp cry, she started 
running toward the road. She scarcely 
realized what she was doing. She burst 
so suddenly from the bushes that the 
little mare shied, and, but for Ed’s 
strong hands on the lines, would have 
dashed off into the woods. 

Without regard for the plunging 
horse, she screamed at the deputy : 

“He didn’ do it, Ed. Jo didn’ do it! 
I swear he didn’ do it!” 

Ed Hardin succeeded in pacifying the 
little mare, so that she stood quietly. 
He looked down in amazement at Callie. 

“What in tarnation ails you, chile? 
Come runnin’ out the bushes, squallin’ 
like er wild cat, scarin’ me an’ Dempsie 
half ter death! I was ’most sleep.” 

She came close, between the wheels, 
looking up at him, her face working 
pitifully. 

“Ed, he didn’ do it. 

I swear Jo didn’ do it. 
I swear he didn’ do it.” 

She kept repeating the little formula 
over and over again, until, as the fact 
that she was babbling without purpose 
seemed to penetrate her brain, she 
added: “I done it myse’f, Ed. I kilt 
Josh Horn.” 

As if this new train of thought had 
caught her up and swept her along with 
it, she rambled on. 


Jo didn’ do it. 
I swear it, Ed. 
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“I shot ’im from the swamp. I stood 
behin’ the big poplar an’ shot ’im. I 
took Paw’s gun an’ crope up an’ shot 
im where he was settin’ in his cheer. 
I seen ’im duck ’is head over on his 
breast an’ act like he was sleep. Dead 
as er las’ year’s corn stork he were, an’ 
when = 

“Hole on, Callie!” Hardin  inter- 
rupted her. “Gerooslem geehosifat, hole 
on an’ catch yo’ breath an’ let me catch 
mine! You air talkin’ plum foolish- 
ness! Ter began with, yo’ paw’s gun 
is er shotgun. Josh were kilt with er 
rifle.” 

She flinched as though the informa- 
tion had been a blow aimed at her face. 
Then a sort of wild cunning lent itself 
to her hysteria. 

“It were not er rifle, Ed. 





It were er 


pistol. I disremembered, I were that 
upsot. It were with paw’s pistol that 
I shot ’im. From behin’ the big poplar 


tree I plugged ’im. His head dropped 
over like he were ’sleep. Dead as er 
las’ year’s corn stork he were. Dead 
as er hammer when Tim got ’im on the 
bed.” 

At the look of stern unbelief in Ed’s 
eyes, her voice caught. She grew si- 
lent. Then, with her clenched hands 
extended toward him, she said in a last 
appeal,-as if begging for his credence: 

“T swear I killed him, Ed.” 

Then, when she saw that her pititul 
attempt to take the crime upon her 
own shoulders had failed, she drew her 
arms slowly in and folded them across 
her face. With a little cry of despair, 
she sank in a heap to the ground and 
huddled against the wheel of the buggs 
‘her body racked with dry sobbing that 
brought no tears. 

The big deputy climbed from his 
buggy and raised her tenderly to her 
feet. He drew her hands from her 
quivering face and smoothed back her 
hair. 

“Callie, little gal,” he said, a world 
of tenderness in his voice, “can’t yer 
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trust Ed ter untangle this here thing? 
You been knowin’ me all yo’ life. Why, 
I remembers when I were er big, gan- 
glin’ boy an’ come creepin’ an’ peepin’ 
inter yo’ paw’s house ter see the new 
baby, an’ yo’ maw put yer in my arms. 
There I were, tremblin’ all over, skeerd 
ter death fer fear I mought drap yer, 
an’ you looked in my face an’ smiled. 
Yer trusted me then, Callie.” 

As if the implication were that, to 
him, she was still nothing but a tiny 
girl, he suddenly stooped, lifted her in, 
his arms, and placed her on the seat 
of the buggy. Having taken his place 
beside her, he clucked up the little mare 
and drove on. 

Callie’s emotion had expended itself 
and she sat quietly beside the big dep- 
uty. But presently she had to voice her 
fear. 

“Ed, you ain’t got no sho nuf proof 
agin Jo, has yer?” 

“Now, Callie, you jes leave this here 
matter ter me, I done tole yer,” he re- 
plied impatiently. “I ain’t in no angel 
mood, nohow. I been over there snooz- 
lin’ about all the mornin’ with folks run- 
nin’ over the place like cattle gathered 
at er butcher pen. Ain’t nothin’ but 
curiosity, nuther. Ole John, his old 
fren, were the only one what had any 
love for Josh. An’ Josh loved ole 
John. Two of er kind, yer mought say. 
Ole John’ll sho miss ’im.” 

Ed rambled on, not allowing Callie 
to say anything herself, and they pres- 
ently drove up beneath the big red oak 
that spread its branches over the front 
gate of the Winters’ dittle home. As 
they had approached the house, Callie 
had sat forward tensely on the edge of 
the seat. When the buggy came to a 
stop and Ed sprang out to tie the little 
mare to the ring fastened with a staple 
to the tree, she saw Mrs. Winters come 
to the front door and look out. 

When the woman saw who had come 
to her gate, the tall, spare form straight- 


ened, leaned for a moment against the 
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door-facing, one toil-worn hand seek- 
ing her throat. Then she turned and 
went quickly inside, through the room, 
onto the little back porch, leaving the 
back door wide. Callie heard her voice, 
sharp and tense with excitement, call to 
some one. 

Just as she and Ed entered the gate, 
she saw Jo come into the room through 
the back door and hurry forward to look 
out at them, as if to assure himself of 
what his mother had just told him. 
Then he darted into an adjoining room. 

There were sounds of a struggle, the 
noise of a chair overturning, and mother 
and son emerged into sight before the 
open doorway. In his hands Jo clutched 
a repeating rifle. His mother was try- 
ing desperately to take it from him. 
With a final wrench, he gained com- 
plete possession of the weapon and come 
forward, out on to the little porch. 


IV. 


“Stan’ where yer air, Ed Hardin,” 
he said sharply, the rifle against his 
hip, its hammer lying back like the ears 
of a vicious horse, its muzzle covering 
the deputy’s breast. “You ain’t got no 
call ter come here ’restin’ me fer some- 
thin’ I ain’t done, jest kase er passel 
of lyin’ fools say hit were me. ‘Bunk’ 
Downs has been by an’ tole me they all 
said it were me. I ain’t goin’ ter be 
tuck! I'll die fust!” 

He raised his eyes and looked at 
Callie over Ed’s shoulder. His lips 
curled into a snarl. 

“An’ you thought ter lead ’im ter me, 
did yer? Well, you is mistook. The 
only way - 2 

Callie did not know how it happened. 
The big deputy dropped suddenly to 
the ground in front of her. But hardly 
had his hands touched the earth when 
he sprang upward, his long body and 
arms reaching out. There was the sharp 
report of a rifle, and Jeaves and splin- 
tered twigs fell about her from the oak 
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tree spreading overhead. Jo plunged 
forward from the porch and rolled at 
her feet, striking against her. And Ed 
Hardin stood at the foot of the steps, 
his legs widespread, breathing a little 
rapidly, the rifle in his hands. 

The click of the rifle’s «mechanism 
rang out and the ejected empty shell 
spun across the yard. Ed now stood 
with the stock resting easily against his 
hip, the muzzle covering Jo. 

“T reckon the tables is turned ter the 
yuther foot, Jo,” he said tersely. “You 
jes set where yer air till we kin talk 
bizness.” 

Still bewildered, Callie looked down 
at the young man crouched beside her. 
She saw the color slowly drain from 
his face until his eyes, narrowed to pin 
points, seemed to be glinting from a 
blank space. She saw his fingers work- 
ing, twitching, closing, unclosing. She 
saw his muscles harden and stand in 
ridges beneath his blue denim shirt. 
She knew instinctively that he was mak- 
ing ready to spring straight on to the 
muzzle of the waiting rifle. 

Just as he leaped she threw herself 
upon him, clinging with her arms about 
his neck. He lost his balance and fell, 
dragging her with him. But he was 
on his feet in an instant, still with her 
arms caught in that desperate embrace. 

“Leave me go! Leave me go!” he 
cried, tearing away her arms, and fling- 
ing her from him. 

But she flew back, grasping his shirt, 
clinging, while it ripped beneath his ef- 
forts to free himself. Then he struck 
her in the face. 

She staggered back, her arms drop- 
ping nerveless to her sides. Her face 
was as white as marble, except where 
the mark of his blow burned on her 
cheek. Her ears rang strangely, and 
the world seemed to be growing dark 
about here. As if through a mist, she 
saw Jo standing there before her, his 
determination to get at the other man 
seemingly forgotten, gaping at her as 
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if he had been told by some one else 
of this thing that he himself had just 
done to her and found it impossible 
to believe. 

He moved slowly toward her, his 
hands outstretched. “Callie,” he said, 
his voice breaking, “I—I didn’ mean 
ter do that.” 

Through the confusion of her senses 
she knew that she was glad to hear him 
say it. She wanted to go to meet him; 
but her feet seemed rooted. She felt 
herself swaying gently, back and forth, 
back and forth, like some tall pine 
rocked in a breeze from the south. A 
black pall came between Jo’s face and 
her eyes; but in a moment she felt his 
arms about her. With a little sigh of 
content, she slipped into unconscious- 
ness. 

For only a moment her lashes lay 
upon her pale cheeks. When she opened 
her eyes, she was looking into Jo’s 
face. She stood resting comfortably in 
his arms, and, for a moment, she did 
not recall anything that had happened. 
His face was working convulsively. 
He was crying, the tears running un- 
heeded. Lifting her hand to touch his 
cheek, she asked softly: 

“What’s the matter, Jo?” 

He did not answer, but smothered 
her close against his breast. 


: V. 


When, but for the girl clinging about 
his neck, Jo would have leaped upon 
Ed Hardin, the deputy flung the rifle 
behind him and stood waiting, crouched, 
to receive him. During the desperate 
struggle between the boy and girl, Ed 
stood alert, watching. When Jo struck 
her, he leaped forward with a muttered 
curse, but checked himself and stood 
watching the new turn of events. Now, 
he wheeled abruptly, ran up the steps, 
put his arm about the stooped shoulders 
of Jo’s mother, and led her gently into 
the house. 
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Jo brought Callie to sit beside him on 
the step. Over and over he reviled him- 
self. Again and again, he asked her 
to forgive him. She did not trouble 
to reply, but, raising her lips, let him 
kiss her as he would. Unmindful of 
the circumstances, heedless of every- 
thing else, she yielded to the love against 
which, for so long, she had fought. 

When Ed Hardin’s step sounded be- 
hind them, she stood up and turned to 
face him. Jo also turned, and again 
had come the old sullen look of defi- 
ance. But Ed forestalled anything he 
might have said. 

“Jo, what I come ter see yer ’bout, 
now that I got er chanct ter say hit, 
is ter ax yer ter come over ter-night 
an’ help set up with ole Josh Horn.” 

“An’ yer didn’t come ter git me?” 
asked the boy slowly. 

“No, only ter ax yer ter come ter- 
night.” 

An expression 
slowly over. Jo’s face. 
can’t.” 

“T’ve driv that passel of folks ’way 
from over there an’ lef’ Alex in charge,” 
replied Ed. “At the settin’ up ter-night, 
I’ve give hit ter be understood that only 
them’ll be there what I axes ter come. 
I’ll be lookin’ fer you.” Without wait- 
ing for a reply, he strode off down the 
walk to the gate. 

Callie ran after him, “Ed, stop by 
an’ tell my folks where I’m at. An’, 
Ed, I—I'll see that Jo goes ter-night.” 

Mrs, Winters called to him with a 
belated invitation to supper. But he 
told her, rather grimly, that he had work 
to do. 

In the reaction that followed the tense 
strain of the past half hour, Jo’s mother 
seemed childishly happy. All doubts 
and misgivings appeared to have been 
swept from her mind. She talked con- 


of horror spread 
“But, Ed, I—I 


stantly as she moved briskly about the 
kitchen preparing the evening meal, 
talked of anything except the events 
that were pressing about them. 


Now 
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and again, she looked tenderly toward 
Callie, who was helping her. 

Out on the back steps, Jo sat in 
silence, his chin cupped in his hands, 
looking moodily down in front of him. 
When the day drew near its close, he 
secured a tin pail and went out into the 
lot to milk and to feed the stock. Catch- 
ing sight of him through the window, 
Callie ran out to join him. 

She thrust her arm through his and 
moved close beside him. Neither of 
them spoke. In the lot, he went to 
the corn crib, shucked several ears of 
corn, and, stripping the pearly grains 
from the cob, scattered them among the 
chickens that fluttered about her feet. 

When he had finished milking, Jo set 
the brimming pail down beside her and 
went to run his wagon in beneath the 
shed. A bank of clouds had blotted 
out the sun. It looked as if it might 
rain during the night. 

Still caught in their constrained si- 
lence, she walked with him back to 
the house. And, in spite of her, a 
specter stalked at her shoulder, which 
she felt that the asking of a simple 
question would have dispelled. Again 
and again, it trembled on her lips. Each 
time she suppressed it. She longed to 
say to him: “But, Jo, I know yer didn’ 
shoot Josh Horn, did yer?” She 
longed to hear his denial, because she 
felt that he would have told her noth- 
ing but the truth, and then her mind 
would have been at peace. But she felt 
that even the asking of such a ques- 
tion would be like a betrayal of her 
faith in him. 

When he had handed the pail of milk 
to his mother in the kitchen and re- 
turned to his place on the steps, Callie 
sat down beside him. Taking his big 
brown hand into hers and leaning her 
curly head against his shoulder, she 
asked softly, “What ails yer, Jo?” 

For a moment, a look of tenderness 
swept away the brooding from his face. 
But slowly he shook his head. 
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“I—I jes can’t do hit, Callie. I can’t 
go over there ter-night an’ set up with 
ole man Horn.” 

She rose to her feet and stood be- 
fore him on the ground, her hands on 
his shoulders. She gave him a little 
shake. 

“You air goin’, Jo. They ain’t no 
reason why yer shouldn’t.” 

Again he shook his head. “I can’t do 
hit, Callie.”’ 

She glanced over her shoulder, as if 
fearful of being overheard. Then she 
pressed her face close to his and whis- 
pered: “You air goin’, Jo. You air! 
Don’t yer see that folks mought suspi- 
cion yer ef yer was ter stay erway. 
You're goin’, an’ I’m goin’ with yer,” 
she ended fiercely. 

He took her hands from his shoul- 
ders and gripped them tightly. 

“You'll go with me, Callie?” he asked 
eagerly. “You'll go with me an’ stay 
right clost ter me?” 

“T won’t leave yer fer nothin 
promised. 


997 


she 


Vi. 


The rolling clouds had cut short the 
twilight, and it was dark when, hand 
in hand, they threaded their way 
through the woods toward Josh Horn’s 
place. The swamp through which the 
path led was a cavern of blackness. 
When they approached the front gate, 
they could hear the low murmur of 
voices about the house. A _ light 
streamed from the open front door. 

Several men sat on the edge of the 
porch smoking. Although they could 
not have failed to recognize him as he 
paused in the light from the doorway, 
not one of them spoke to Jo. ‘Sol’ 
Huey, without raising his eyes, moved 
silently to one side on the steps that he 
might pass. In their silence there was 
nothing of hostility, only a sort of con- 
straint that they did not seem to have 
the courage to break. 

Callie and Jo mounted the steps and 
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crossed the little porch to pause again 
in uncertainty just within the doorway. 
In the center of the room, composed 
on a broad ironing-board that rested 
on two chairs, lay Josh Horn, dressed 
in his best, as if making a gala occasion 
of his soul’s passing into the great be- 
yond. A small kerosene lamp on the 
mantel diffused a dull, yellow glow. 
Sitting about ‘against the wall, convers- 
ing in whispers, were several women 
and one or two men. Pete was there. 
He stared in amazement at Callie, drew 
his spectacles from his pocket, adjusted 
them on the end of his nose, then stared 
again at her over the tops of them. 
Standing in a little group by the door- 
way which led into the kitchen, where 
Ann Jepson held sway over the big 
tin coffee pot, stood Ed Hardin, big 
and towering, Mrs. Gibbs, a little, old, 
sharp-featured woman, and Walt 
Mauley. 

Mrs. Gibbs was holding Ed by the 
sleeve of his blue denim shirt and was 
talking excitedly, her toothless gums 
mouthing wordily, a forefinger jabbing 
toward him as if to accentuate what she 
said. 

A silence fell in the little room as the 
two young people stood there at the 
door, unconsciously clinging to each 
ofher’s hand. Ed turned his head in 
their direction. As soon as he saw who 
it was, he motioned with his thumb 
for Jo. 

Shrinking as far as possible from that 
still form on the ironing-board, never 
releasing his clinging hold on Callie’s 
fingers, he advanced to the little group. 

Walt, his face aggressively malignant, 
advanced a step to meet Jo and Callie. 
Mrs. Gibbs shrank behind Ed. 

“Mrs. Gibbs,” said Ed, “I'll jes: git 
yer ter repeat fer the benefit of Jo, what 
yer tole me an’ Walt.” 

The old woman hesitated, ran her 
tongue about over her lips. “I wouldn’ 


have yer draw no wrong intents from 
what I said, Ed,” she replied in a whin- 
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ing voice. “I been knowin’ Marthy 
Winters all her life. An’ I ain’t accus- 
in’ of Jo.” 

“We ain’t discussin’ that, Mrs. 
Gibbs,” Ed said patiently. “Jes tell 
over what yer tole me an’ Walt.” 

“Hit were this mornin’,” she began, 


and again nervously licked at her lips. 
“T were comin’ acrost from home ter 
my daughter-in-law’s, passin’ this way. 
When I got clost ter this house, takin’ 
the path in front, I seen somebody run 
down the walk ter the gate. He run 
out the gate ’thout stoppin’ ter fasten 
hit, an’ run by me. Hit were Jo, here, 
an’ he didn’ even say how-de-do. I 
looked atter him an’ seen ’im keepin’ 
on down the path an’ inter the swamp. 
I didn’ see nothin’ of Josh, so I shet the 
gate. ‘Ain’t no sense in lettin’ hit stay 
open,’ I ses ter myse’f. ‘Critters an’ 
sich’ be strayin’ in.’ I went on, not 
thinkin’ er great heap about the matter, 
kase I didn’ know there was bad blood 
*twixt Jo an’ Josh. Yer see hit’s er 
good piece over ter my place, an’ I don’t 
stir erbout much. Howsomever, I men- 
tioned hit ter my daughter-in-law "bout 
seein’ Jo, an’ when she tole me ’bout 
that hog bizness, we got ter calcilatin’ 
what Jo was up ter. When I larned of 
this here shootin’, I made up my mind 
hit were my duty ter come let you 
know jes what I seen.” 

She had avoided Jo’s eyes in giving 
this incriminating piece of evidence. 
When she was through, she Ifitched her 
slight body defiantly, as if daring any 
one to say that she had not done her 
duty in the telling. 

“Hit’s plain as day, Ed,” said Walt. 
“Hit’s jes like I tole yer all along. He 
done it, an’ nobody else.. Ef it comes 
ter er showdown, I’ll spend money ter 
prove it.” He pounded for emphasis 
into his open hand with his clenched 
fist. 

Ed swept him aside with his arm and 
faced Jo. “Jo, yer hearn what Mrs. 
Gibbs had ter say. We ain’t none of 
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us doubtin’ her,avord, in course. But 
she’s gittin’ along in years, an’ her eye- 
sight ain’t as good as hit uster be. In 
the hurry an’ all, she mought have mis- 
took who she seen. I don’t reckon hit 
were you, were hit, Jo?” 

His voice was gentle, persuasive. It 
carried the conviction that, regardless 
of evidence to the contrary, whatever 
Jo said would be believed. 

Callie felt her hand crushed in Jo’s 
until there was no feeling in her numb 
fingers. She shrank protectingly close 
to his side. The accusation made by 
Mrs. Gibbs seemed to her like dagger 
thrusts into his quivering body. Callie 
was grateful for Ed’s words, opening, 
as they did, an avenue for Jo’s denial, 
and she looked confidently up into the 
boy’s face, all her faith in him burning 
in her eyes. She even shook him a 
little as he stood gaping stupidly at Ed, 
his mouth partly open. 

At first, he made an inarticulate sound 
in nis throat. Then he said hoarsely, 
just above a whisper: 

“Yes, Ed. Hit were me she seen.” 

The expression on the big deputy’s 
face did not change. “All right, Jo,” he 
said quietly. “You an’ Callie go an’ set 
down. There’s er little bench over there 
in the corner.” 

Walt clutched the deputy’s arm. “Ed, 
ain’t yer goin’ ter ’rest im? What yer 
waitin’ fer? Hit’s yo’ duty ter ’rest ’im 
now ’thout no mo’ foolishness.” 

“Shet yo’ mouth!” said Ed sternly 
and strode out of the room. 

Callie led Jo over to the bench. She 
felt weak, a little dizzy. She watched 
Walt follow Ed out of the front door, 
with the men out on the porch, in- 
terrupting their endless reminiscences 
of gruesome things they had experi- 
enced or heard of at “settin’s up,” which 
was always the burden of most of the 
talk on such occasions. 

The time seemed to draw out end- 
lessly. Jo appeared to be in a sort of 
apathy, and she had withdrawn her fin- 
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gers from his hand and now hugged 
his arm close against her. He seemed 
wounded, helpless, and she had a yearn- 
ing, mothering feeling that she must 
protect him. 


Vil. 


When it was nearly midnight, sud- 
denly, outside on the porch, the low 
murmur of voices ceased. There was 
the sound of shuffling footsteps. Tim 
Welkins appeared in the doorway, 
paused, looked fearfully back over his 
shoulder. He was jostled inside by the 
others behind him. They came hur- 
riedly, each, in turn, ‘glancing back. 
They were listening intently. Then 
Callie heard that which had frightened 
them. 

Outside in the still night air sounded 
a musical tinkle, tinkle, tinkle, like a 
sheep’s bell. But no sheep carried this 
bell; for it was high in the air. About 
among the oaks in the yard floated the 
sound. It hovered above the house. It 
circled again, among the oaks. 

Ed Hardin came in, breathing hard. 
His eyes were staring. He closed the 
front door, bolted it, leaned his back 
against it. Those in the room turned 
instinctively to him. 

“What is it, Ed?” whispered some 
one. 

“Hit’s the bells of hell,” he answered 
fearfully, and a shudder ran through 
his big frame, so that the door rattled 
against its lock. 

“The bells of hell?’ murmured one 
or two itt awe-subdued voices. 

“Yes. Tell ’im what they is, Mrs. 
Gibbs,” he said, his eyes rolling in her 
direction. “I know that you knows 
*bout ’em.” 

“No, Ed, I don’t,” she said plain- 
tively, drawing the shawl closer about 
her shoulders and glancing apprehen- 
sively toward the open window. “I 
ain’t never hearn of ’em.” 

“My gran’maw tole me of ’em,” said 
the big deputy, still speaking in a half 
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whisper. “She said that when er sperrit 
leaves tormint, they allers bells ’im, so 
that wheresomever he travels that little 
bell goes ting-a-ling-a-ling, continuous.” 
He paused, and his eyes roved fear- 
fully about the room. “An’ that when- 
ever er man has murdered ernother an’ 
then comes like er Judas ter set up with 
his dead body, that murdered man’s 
sperrit is drawed back from tormint.” 
His voice rose sharply with a note of 
fear. “Ef that’s Josh Horn’s sperrit, 
hit’s come ter strike down the man what 
kilt ’im!” 

Several cried out in exclamations of 
horror. A woman fainted and lay un- 
heeded on the floor. Callie flung the 
end of her shawl about Jo and drew 
him close, his bowed head against her 
breast. Instinctively she sought to 
shield him from those terrified looks, 
all turned in his direction, and from 
something else, the nameless dread of 
which had suddenly gripped her heart. 

Walt Mauley was the first to break 
the silence that had fallen like an en- 
veloping blanket of dread over the lit- 
tle group. He strode in the direction 
of the deputy, brandishing his fist. 

“Ed Hardin, you air er liar!” he 
shouted, as if by the sound of his voice 
he wished to drown the fear that quav- 
ered through his words. “Listen. Hit’s 
already goin’ off. Listen!” 

Sure enough, the sound of the bell 
had drifted away from the house, off 
toward the swamp, growing fainter and 
fainter. 

Walt threw back his head and gave 
vent to a hard, defiant laugh, his lips 
showing redly through his black beard. 
“Hit’s gone!” 

“But see ef hit don’t come back,” 
said Ed in a lpw, tense voice. “See ef 


hit don’t come back ter strike down 
the man what kilt Josh Horn.” 

As if in answer, the tinkling of the 
bell began to grow more distinct. It 
grew louder and louder, drifting in 
from the swamp. 
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A sudden change came over Walt. 
He scurried about the walls of the room 
like a frightened rat whose means of 
egress had been stopped. He jostled, 
stumbled over people. There was a 
strange, rattling sound in his throat. 

The tinkling sound swept in among 
the trees in the yard, hovered again 
above the house. 

With a hoarse cry, Walt threw him- 
self on the floor and buried his face 
between his arms against the floor. 

“Keep ’im off, Ed!” came the muf- 
fled scream. “Keep ’im off! I done 
it fer his share of the three thousan’ 
what were paid over ter me when I 
completed that loggin’ contract. I 
thought with him out the way wouldn’ 
nobody know I hadn’ give him hisn. 
But I won’t tech er copper. I'll give 
hit all ter the church; mine, too. Keep 
"im off!” 

The bell tingled nearer, approached 
the window, receded, approached again. 
Ed went quickly to the window and 
whistled softly. There was the sweep 
of wings, and a great hoot owl, flutter- 
ing in against him, subsided to the 
ledge. About his ankle was tied a small 
sheep’s bell. He blinked with his big 
round eyes at the yellow glow of the 
lamplight, while Ed, gathering him 
gently beneath his arm, removed the 
bell. 

He tufned to those in the room, who 
were looking on in stupefied amazement. 

“Hit goes again my nater ter rile in- 
nocent folks up needless; but I knowed 
hit would take strong measures ter git 
the straights of this here killin’. I 
checked up on Jo’s time of goin’ hunt- 
in’ this mornin’, an’ I knowed in reason 
he couldn’ have done it. I knowed 
erbout Walt an’ Josh an’ that contract, 
an’ I knowed there hadn’ been no set- 
tlemint, kase Josh hadn’ paid me in the 
sto’ fer what he owes, which he allers 
does prompt, an’, knowin’ the nater of 
Walt, hit seémed ter me that was where 
the lan’ lay. But there wasn’ no prov- 

















in’ hit in kingdom comé ’thout he con- 
fessed. Hit took ole John an’ that ole 
tale "bout the bells of hell ter git hit 
outen ‘im. I broke down John’s perch 
under the well shed an’ belled ’im an’ 
set ’im loose. Hit were somewhat of er 
long chanct, but hit worked. 

“But, Jo,” he continued, turning to 
the boy, “what in tarnation was you do- 
in’ here this mornin’? Hit sorter 
knocked me bellusted when you ac- 
knowledge up ter that tale of Mrs. 
Gibbs.” 

“Hit were this way, Ed. I were pizen 
mad about somethin’.” Unconsciously 
his eyes turned to Callie. “I sot out fer 
home. But my mine jest nat’ral kep’ 
turnin’ ter ole man Horn an’ the way 
he done me. I tole myse’f I’d make ’im 
settle with me. I hailed at the gate, 
an’ he didn’ answer. I come in an’ 
then I seen ’im on the porch, an’ he 
seemed ter be grinnin’ at me. I went 
in an’ tuck holt of him an’—an’, my 
God, Ed! . He were dead! 

“I were that upsot I turned an’ 
runned, an’—an’ I most runned over 
Mrs. Gibbs. I went ter maw an’ tole 
her what I had see, an’ we sot out back 
here ter do somethin” fer old Josh, ef 
so be I had been mistook an’ he were 
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not dead. But ’fo’ we got ter the house 
we seen Bunt Nellis an’ some his folks 
goin’ in. We crope back home then; 
an’ atter while Bunk Downs come by 
an’ tole us ole Josh had been shot an’ 
that folks said hit were me done it. An’ 
we knowed what hit would mean ef hit 
come out "bout Mrs. Gibbs seein’ me 
run out the house. Hit didn’ seem no 
way out fer me, Ed.” 

At a nod from Ed, Alex Rowe had 
taken charge of Walt, who now sat 
huddled in a chair, his head bowed on 
his chest. The deputy dismissed the 
others. 

“You-all mought as well go home, 
now. Alex, take Walt ter the sto’ an’ 
keep ’im, gin daylight, when we kin 
drive in ter town. Tim, you an’ Sam 
come relieve me jes ’fo’ day.” 

As the other filed out of the room, 
Jo hung behind. 

“Ed,” he said, “I reckon I'll jes stay 
on with yer.” 

“Me, too,” said Callie, linking her arm 
in Jo’s. 

The others went out into the dark- 
ness, talking in subdued voices, hud- 
dling close, milling like frightened cat- 
tle; for the spell wrought by the bells 
of hell still hung about them. 


——————) 
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, HE WORKED HARD BUT 





ACCORDING to reports from Mankato, Minnesota, Bernhard Maiers, a twen- 
ty-year-old farmer, spent many days alone in his father’s hay loft, work- 


ing industriously, but to no good purpose. 


Raising five-dollar bills to notes 


of the twenty-dollar denomination was the task upon which he was engaged. 
He made a die by smoothing off one surface of a lump of lead and engrav- 


ing the figure 20 on a twenty-dollar bill in the metal. 
this operation were a pocketknife and a small gouge. 


His principal tools_for 
Cigarette paper was used 


to take the stamp of the die; with a pair of shears he shaped the paper to an 


oval and pasted it over the figure 5 in the bill. 


with paint and graphite. 


Then he colored the number 


Maier was caught after he had passed no less than twenty of these counter- 


feit notes. 


sented to him were thicker than the other sections. 
The trick was discovered, and the young 


as soon as Maier had left the store. 
man arrested a few hours Iater. 


A suspicious shopkeeper noticed that the corners of the bill pre- 


He examined the money 








Headquarters Chat 


H* ha! Now come trooping, defenders of the learned M. D., Ernest M. 
‘Poate. Hark ye: 

“Dear Epitor: It is with much resentment that I read the harsh 
criticism of Doctor Poate’s work in a recent issue of your magazine. However, 
I am consoled by the fact that the writer of the letter in question clearly proved 
his ignorance in the last paragraph of his letter. 

“Mr. Poate’s work is great, and a vote from intelligent readers will prove 
his value as a circulation sweller. 

“T wish also to say that Mr. McCulley is a humdinger. He is to be con- 
gratulated on his recent ‘Thunderbolt’ stories, and I am sure all readers are 
expecting more from this wonderful character. 

“With best wishes for your magazine, I am, with keen future interest, 

“Grorce T, BLAND.” 


“Dear Epitor: Having just read the effusion from the gentleman in New 
York who signs his name so that it can’t be read I am moved to sit down at 
my trusty typewriter and tell you my opinion of your Doctor Poate’s stories. 

“My mother was for some years a dietitian on Blackwell’s Island, and I 
was, of course, a constant visitor there, since I was at school in New York. 
When she and I forgathered last Christmas I showed the ‘Petit Larceny’ and 
‘A Christmas Tree ’n’ Everything,’ and we came to the same conclusion: that 
Doctor Poate had either served as interne on the island, or else that some one 
very closely associated with him had, or does. I am positive I recognize some 
of the characters he writes of! That is not strictly true, but the stories are 
written with the most uncanny fidelity to life of any magazine stories I have 
ever read. Tell him to write a story of Mrs. Dunphy, and if he knows who 
she was, and does so, [ shall naturally have to write to him and ask him who 
he is. 
-  “T am a high-school teacher, and not naturally given to writing letters of 
this sort, but I feel as though ‘Grammatically Wrong’ had done me a personal 
injury when he speaks so of Doctor Poate. 

“My hands are so cold I will have to leave off now. Wish for me that 
it doesn’t get much colder in the northern part of Minnesota than it is right now. 

“Perman, Minnesota. ALice Lee Coram.” 


“Dear Epitor: My congratulating you on your Detective Story MaGa- 
ZINE is merely a matter of form; the fact that I haven’t missed a copy since it 
was issued is the best recommendation I can give it. 

“I’m writing this letter because a certain Mr. Ragnar Kaahre jumped all 
over the Thubway Tham stories by McCulley. I like them, and most of my 
friends do, too. In fact, there’s a principal of a school, a lady, who reads only 
issues containing Thubway Tham stories, and I think ‘they’ re all she reads in 
the issue, because she doesn’t care for detective stories. And the man ‘who 
signs his name so you can’t read it’ kicks on Poate’s stories! I think his Doctor 
Bentiron stories are among the best that have been published. 

“When any of my friends are attacked I usually manage a come-back, 
somehow, and an adverse criticism, to my mind, should have legs to stand on. 
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I’m strong for Poate and McCulley stories, and hope you continue to publish 
many more of them. J. L. Zanpstra. 
“Detroit, Michigan.” 


And now comes Poate himself on the subject: 


“DeaR Otp THING: I owe you a debt of gratitude; you have brightened 
my whole week. I just got D. S. M. and read the Chat. Your hieroglyphonymic 
gentleman from New York has a glorious gift of literary criticism, Heaven 
love him! WHe’s quite right. That man Poate is a poor stick, and his stuff 
is trash—dreadful trash. I have long wondered how the poor fish gets away 
with it. If you ever succeed in deciphering the man’s name write him for me 
and say I love him dearly. If he’ll come to Southern Pines’ I'll give him a glad 
hand, so I will. ‘ 

“Honest, his letter has so tickled my perverted sense of humor that I’ve 
shown it to all my friends and laughed myself into three successive convulsions. 
I feel.a fourth approaching; pardon me while I take a whiff of chloroform, lest 
I go into status epilepticus. Poate.” 


We said we didn’t think we would print anything more about lies, but now 
comes a letter from the famous author of the famous Doctor Grimes stories. 
No other person, in fact, than Arthur Mallory, who declares and avers that: 

“Since not many seem willing to rush to the defense of Truth, I will do 
it myself. I venture to assert that a lie is never, never, never justifiable. 

“There are no reasons for lying—only excuses. Let us pass by, for the 
moment, the fact that all these excuses are based on expediency, and examine 
their logic. Broadly, every excuse for a lie comes down to this: ‘If I tell the 
truth, something unpleasant will happen; therefore, I must lie.’ 

“That is the way the apologist of lying states it; really, it should be, ‘J 
think something unpleasant will happen.’ For the only way to discover it is 
to test one’s premises by telling the truth. Then, if something unpleasant does 
happen, one has a reason, of a sort, for lying; but then it is too late to lie. 
Wherefore, your liar never knows that he would have been worse off if he had 
told the truth. 

“All such excuses, then, are illogical. Now let us examine them ethically. 
Grant that the truth will have unpleasant consequences, that if I tell the truth 
I will lose my job, I will fail to sell my groceries. I submit that truth with a 
bit of unpleasantness is better for the soul than an easy lie. Further, to lie only 
postpones the evil day. If my lie is discovered—and lies have a beastly incon- 
venient way of disproving themselves with time—I am worse off than at first, 
for I not. only lose my job, but acquire the stigma which attaches to a known 
liar. I suggest that a job founded upon lies is held upon an uneasy tenor; I 
suggest that if one must lie about the goods he sells, his is an unstable business. 

“Further, to lie is useless. Facts never stand alone; they are links in a 
chain, meshes in a net, pieces of a vast mosaic. Link facts together with a 
lie, and the first pull upon your chain snaps that link; try to fit a lie into the 
mosaic of truth, and the incomplete pattern shows its falsity. Given time, pa- 
tience, and determination any person can disprove any lie. That sounds sweep- 
ing; but examine it closer and you will find it a sound statement. Therefore, 
one can lie to others only upon subjects indifferent to those others; let it be a 
vital matter, and soon or late your lie will be, must be, disproved. 

“But, if one can lie safely only upon indifferent matters, why lie at all? 
For there the truth will serve as well. 

“There! That is close reasoning, and, I think, sound. And so we dispose 
of all excuses for lying, save only one, perhaps—the so-called ‘lie of altruism.’ 
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‘If I tell the truth, another’s reputation will suffer; if I tell the truth, my mother 
will die.’ 

“Again, how do you know? Honest reputations will stand pretty hard 
knocks; old ladies are tenacious of life, and doctors are—occasionally—mis- 
taken. But if these things be true: If the truth damages my reputation, I 
must have been up to something disreputable, and it serves me right. If it 
will kill mother to learn that you’ve been arrested for arson, why, that’s too 
bad. But you should have thought of it before being so careless with matches. 
And finally, if it does kill mother, she may be better off in Heaven than, in the 
poorhouse, reflecting upon the errors of her thankless child. 

“T do not champion unnecessary talk; a shut mouth makes few enemies. 
But if it must be the truth or a lie, tell the truth; it’s easier, and less of a strain 
gn the memory. And, with practice, one may even learn to like it. 

“And do I always tell the truth? Why that, dear friends, is none of 


your business. Observe that I do not find it necessary to lie, even here. 
“ARTHUR MALLORY.” 
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In Next Week’s Issue You Will Find: 
The Opening Chapters 


ON THE FIFTH GREEN 


By Arthur W. Patterson 


Two Novelettes 


THE SEALED ENVELOPE 


By Christopher B. Booth 


and 


IN THE WOODEN LEG 


By Stephen Lee 


ADJUDGED INCOMPETENT 


By Ernest M. Poate 


HIS SILENT PARTNER 


By Albert Alwing 


SQUEAKY SHOES 
By Dorothy Gamber 
And Other Short Stories 


Chapters of “TH E STO AL Roy Kickers 


Order Your Copy NOW! 
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{f you are an employer and desire to place your ploy in the iti in your office or factory for which they are 
best fitted; or if you are just about to step out into the world to earn your own living; or if crimes involving handwriting have 
been committed in your community; or if you want to know the characters of your friends as revealed in their chirography— 
send Louise Rice, in care of this magazine, specimens of the handwriting of the persons concerned, and inclose a stamped, 
— envelope. She will analyze the samples submitted to her and will give you her expert opinion of them, free of 
oe. 
, wall communications will be held in strict confidence. When permission Is granted, cases will be discussed in the 
department, with or without the illustrations. Of course, under no circumstances will the identity of the persons concerned 
be revealed. 

Every care will be taken to return specimens of handwriting, but it is to be understood that Miss Rice cannot be re- 
sponsible for them. 

L. Lenpin.—Your handwriting shows that you are possessed of far more 
ambition than the majority of people. No doubt this is the cause of your dis- 
satisfaction with life in a small tgwn. It is perhaps true that you have no 
training of any particular kind, but you have a keen and active mind, and are 
evidently still young, so that there is no reason why you should not set to work 
to get what you need. Your patience and good nature are the qualities which, 
good in themselves, have kept you from doing and being what you really want, 
for you have allowed them to be played upon. My advice to you is to pull 
loose from your present condition and to strike out definitely for a career of 


your own. 


B. W., Memphis.—I have a number of “B. W.’s” and therefore identify 
you by your town. Your handwriting expresses temper, impatience, and prob- 
able bitterness of spirit. Anyway, I am sure that all these sputterings of the 
pen, these digs into the paper, and these long, brutal “t” bars were never made 
by any steady or reliable hand. Now let me tell you, B. W., that nobody in 
all this world ever made an impression on anybody by that method. It takes 
no brains to rage and fume, to complain and find fault. Yet many brainy 
persons find no other way to express themselves than that, and you are one of 
them. Try to control your temper in little things, and you'll find that your 
“rage at the world” will begin to sneak away. I don’t wonder that your wife 
has left you, but that’s a mighty fine letter that she wrote you, and her hand- 
writing shows me what a kind and affectionate person she is. What have you 
gained by driving her away? She evidently still loves you, in spite of your 
bad temper and your inexcusable bad manners. Have you gained anything by 
swearing at the world? Bettered it? Helped it? No. You've just spoiled 
her life and your own. You’re a logical man, beneath all your nonsense. 
Doesn’t this reasoning appeal to you? 


Metta.—Your handwriting, my dear, expresses a lot of pleasant traits. 
I like your frankness, your simple tastes, and your innate good nature. I ap- 
preciate your freedom from egotism. However, from the practical end, the 
aspect is not so fine. You lack courage and self-relignce. You are too much 
inclined to stay wherever fate has pitchforked you. You are too easily con- 
tented; too apt to sink to the level of the circle in which you occasionally find 
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yourself. I rate you as one of those persons who will be the sport of chance 
unless vigorously shaken out of their unassertive attitude—which shaking I 
am herewith attempting. I hope it works! 


Verpicris.—Sorry, but I think your absorption in the oil business a mis- 
fortune. Not that you might not, by a lucky fluke, strike oil. People have 
done that once or twice in a long time; even those who merely started out to 
dig a domestic well of water. But in taking it up as a business you are entirely 
on the wrong track, and your instinctive longing for the grocery business is 
your real call. Not, mind you, because the grocery business demands specific 
talents; it, in common with many retail businesses, demands care, attention to 
detail, good judgment, and a pleasant personality, combined with a great deal of 
shrewdness. This is precisely your character layout, and it is not the layout 
of the successful oil man, who is far more daring, far less reliable, and often 
has far worse judgment. 
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I do not recommend the study of mines or mining for you. Your brain 
is not of the type to function easily along that line. Your desire fur “easy 
money” is a misfortune and a weakness in your character, for by instinct you 
are the kind of person who slowly and carefully builds up a steady business, 


founded on substantial relationships with the world. Twenty-one is pretty 
young. I wish I could prevent you children from trying to be men too soon. 


Mrs. CLaxton.—Your handwriting expresses courage and patience, two 
traits not always found together. You have not, however, the kind of courage 
which makes you aggressive, and you are too much inclined to be affected by 
the opinions of people around you. This must account for the repeated failures 
which you mention. Under the circumstances, I think it a great mistake for 
you to go into business or partnership with your husband”or son. Your very 
love for them will bias your business judgment, and, with all due regard for 
your feeling for them, I can’t share in your enthusiasm over their mental 
powers. Let them go into business together if they wish, and you go off by 
yourself to business. Of course, that will not prevent you from having a happy 
home life, but, for goodness’ sake, keep the details of your business affairs to 
yourself. I firmly believe that it is this element—of being too greatly influ- 
enced by your home people—which is holding you back from the success that 
might be yours. 

M. E.—I don’t like to hear a man express his feeling toward a woman in 


such abject terms as this. I assure you, my dear chap, that women are 
not “angels,” and that the man who allows himself to think so is due, sooner 
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or later and most inevitably, for what will be a bitter disillusionment. This 
writer, however, is really a very fine character, with noble aspirations, with a 
strong will, with innate unselfishness, and with a good, active mind. But not 
an angel! She has a temper, is excessively proud, will never acknowledge her- 
self greatly in the wrong, is moody, and possesses a personality with many 
aspects—aspects which you apparently have not yet seen. Your own hand- 
writing shows rather a pleasant nature with considerable ambition and courage. 
Your present state of humble adoration is not natural to you. Therefore I 
would anticipate a swing around to rather the opposite attitude pretty soon. 
This is always the tendency of men who begin by worshiping women, instead 
of lovingly understanding them. A word to the wise—eh? 


H. A. T.—I’m a great believer in the economical independence of women, 
but I see no reason why a woman who is doing her own housework, has a 
vegetable garden, and is the mother of two small children is not really her hus- 
band’s partner. It would seem that he thinks so, The real trouble with you, 
I suspect, H. A. T., is that you are allowing your impatience, restlessness, and 
temper to have their own way with you. I really doubt your business ability 
—at least, just now. You have little stability of will and are too easily affected 
by circumstances. On the other hand, you have the capacity for dealing with 
detail, and this is surely.demanded by your present mode of life. I am not 
one to say that a woman should remain a housekeeper if she wants to be some- 
thing else. A number of women that I know, who have husbands, homes, and 
children, are also business and professional women, and by their success in 
their chosen calling and their ability to add to the financial budget, justify their 
choice. It is your ability to do that which I honestly doubt; it is your mere 
restlessness, I truly suspect, which is urging you to leave duties which you are 
not fulfilling, to take up others for which you are less fitted. Wait for a year 
or two. Let your character mature. Then, perhaps, the outlook will be different. 


EXPERT DETECTIVE ADVICE 


CONDUCTED BY WILLIAM J. BURNS 


Mr. William J. Burns is a well-known criminologist, who for years has been engaged in the study and Investigation of 
crime and criminals. Any of our readers may consult Mr. Burns through this magazine in regard to any matter relating to 
crime and Its detecti psychological problems, and the protection of life and property against criminals and other 
evildoers. Letters seeking expert Information along these lines should be addressed to the DETECTIVE STORY MAGA- 
ZINE, 79-89 Seventh Avenue, New York. These letters will be answered personally by Mr. Burns, without charge, if stamp 
for reply ts inclosed; they will be discussed in this department, the names and addresses in all cases to be omitted, when 


so desired. 
The Secret Service Again 
G° Nio weeks ago I published in this department a letter sent me by Chief 





Moran of the United States secret service. In that letter the chief pointed 
out that of the thousands of applications received each year for the serv- 
ice, there was a possibility of not more than twelve, yearly, being appointed. 
He also emphasized the fact that only experienced detectives, those who already 
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had made their mark in private or municipal work, ever were selected. He 
> sag that the pay of secret-service men was from four to nine dollars per 
ay. 

In my mail, however, I have received recently no fewer than fifty-six let- 
ters from young men, stating that it was their ambition to enter the secret 
service of this country, and asking for details as to the proper manner of appli- 
cation, as to the salary paid, and as to the possibilities of work abroad. With 
four exceptions, not one of these writers ever had had one day of practical 
experience. Not one of them ever had so much as shadowed a man. Most 
of them did not know how to use a dictaphone, or have the slightest conception 
of what the laws of even their own State are. Most of them did not know that 
every detective and detective agency must be licensed, yet they assured me that 
they wished to’ get into the service of this most exacting detective work at once. 

These young men will please now listen carefully. Cut out this page and 
paste it somewhere where you can see it. Read it over and assure yourselves 
that I do know what I am talking about in this matter. 

A dozen a year is the limit of the number of appointments made by the 
United States secret service. 

The pay is four dollars a day to begin with. It is seldom more than nine 
dollars a day. 

Applicants must be in good health, at least twenty-one, and not over forty. 

Applicants must have A-1 references, and should be indorsed by a con- 
gressman from their political district or by prominent politicians or statesmen. 

Previous experience, success in certain lines, and unusual qualifications are 
necessary if the applicant has the slightest warranted hope of an appointment. 

Many applicants are requested to make application, the department having 
watched their work in outside lines and seen that they would be useful mem- 
bers of the service. It is safe to say that at least one half of the successful 
appointees are more or less picked out, and their applications suggested. 

Travel is not part of the secret-service inducements. Many a secret-service 
man does the most ifitensive work, learning to know his own district thoroughly 
and often alone a great part of the time, and forbidden, by nature of his busi- 
ness, to be especially friendly or communicative, 

No more false idea could exist than that the secret-service operative lives 
in a constant whirl of excitement, or that he spends his life dashing about from 
one part of the world to another. 

Young men, without experience in detective work, are wasting their time 
giving one thought to the possibility of getting into the secret service. Let 
them begin by becoming policemen, or by learning the detective profession 
from the ground up, working with small and less important agencies, or getting 
training, in subordinate positions, with larger agencies. Let them look for- 
ward to some years of constant, steady work in their profession before they 
can hope even to apply, with any chance of consideration, for employment in 
the secret service. 

Jim, Attaboy, Marcus, L, L. D., Elaine, Slim Jim, Decisu, Sgt., Exander, 
A. A. A. 1, Tenderfoot, Morty, The Kansas Kid, Elwood, N. R. N., Timothy, 
Your Friend, Ike, L. Abbot, Bar Sinister, K. K. P., Lefty, Marice, T. E., 
Sincere, and Yellow Jack, the above was written for your benefit. If any of 
you boys still feels in doubt write me, inclosing a stamped and addressed en- 
velope, and I will answer any question that you still want to ask. 

















UNDER THE LAMP 
CONDUCTED BY HENRY A. KELLER 


ing; a cipherizing of any given text by transposing the letters it con- 
tains—in other words, by changing the sequence of the letters. 

Transposition ciphers are made up very easily. It is for this reason that 
detectives in a tight corner, lawbreakers wishing to communicate with a pal 
quickly and in secret, and commercial travelers, capricious correspondents, and 
so on—all turn to the transposition cipher first; it can be devised, in its sim- 
plest forms, at a moment’s notice. 

Texts are enciphered in “transposition” form by arranging the letters they 
contain into columns; there columns are determined by the total number of 
letters in the text, and by any two divisors of the total. For example, text 
ABCDEFGHIJKL contains 12 letters; divisors are 2 and 6, or 3 and 4. Let 
us use the latter pair and make of the text three horizontal columns of four 
letters each. 


6 he transposition cipher is just what its name implies. It’s secret writ- 


AS cD 
EF GH 
eae 8 


The cipher, or secret message, as it will be sent, is AEIBFJCGKDHL, 
which is a transposed version of text ABCDEFGHIJKL. 

Now Detective Carson was in a tight corner, and, to save a situation, he 
found it necessary to send a secret message. He was in an upper front room 
of a boarding house, where he had gone with a search warrant, to search the 
room of Jonathan Keep, who was suspected in a jewel theft. His success 
depended upon keeping Keep from finding out that he was a detective. When 
he entered the house Carson thought that Keep had gone out, so he went into 
the room and began his search. But Keep was only visiting in a neighbor’s 
room; he returned in time to catch-Carson in his own chamber. Carson apolo- 
gized and explained to Keep that he was in the house to investigate the plumbing. 
Keep was indignant, and went downstairs to find his landlady and demand 
satisfaction. 

While he was gone Carson sent a cipher message to a fellow headquarters 
man, who was waiting outside the building. Carson dropped the message out 
the window. His crony got it, deciphered it, and saved the day. If you had 
been in that detective’s place, could you have solved the message? You'll find 
it below: 


geutiieagtelhtnrtaueetenmrldacficeuocitpblg 
teoinaomorgrtckoylhhsnsclrardseqk 


Next week’s issue will contain the answer. 


The answer to last week’s problem is: “Under library hearth. Half for 
each.” These words which constituted the cryptic hiding place of the fortune 
were the only words that occupied the same position in each of the notes; they 
were the 3rd, 33rd, 49th, 62nd, 73rd, and 79th. By comparing the notes the 
problem was solved. Did you do it? 
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HILL, MARY.—She was last heard of in Toledo, Ohio. 
She is tall and well built, and has blue eyes. Her cousin 
is anxious to communicate with her. 8B. J., care of this 
magazine. 


COLIPAGE, NORMA, last heard of in Wichita, Kansas, 
in 1911; and FRED GROOM, last heard of in Camp Funs- 
ton, are asked to write to E. D., care of this magazine. 


FRANK, MARIE.—She was last heard of in 1916, at 
South Bend, Indiana, and Cleveland. Her present address 
will be thankfully received by Mrs, Olive Hamilton, 227 
Central Avenue, Willard, Ohio. 


SMITH, THOMAS CLINTON.—He is five feet cleven 
inches tall, bald, weighs about one hundred and fifty 
pounds, is forty-five years old, and has brown hair and 
brownish-gray eyes. When last heard from he was in 
Seattle five or six years ago. t is thought he was a 
miner or prospector. His sister would be glad to hear 
from hin or from any one who has known’ him. Mrs. 
Nora Lorrin, 517 West Coff Street, El Reno, Oklahoma. 


BRINKMAN, BARY The is her name _ by adoption. 


She was adopted by Mr. and Mrs. Brinkman, of 
even at Sea E. Her sister would like to hear from her, 
and will be very grateful to any one who can give her any 


j~ Ba A that will help her in her search. Mrs. Bertha 
Beidler, 284 Spruce Street, Detroit, Michigan. 


BROWN, HILDA.—When last heard of, she was at 
Uncas, on Lake George, New York, and _ is thought that 
she went from there to Cooperstown. She is asked to write 

Cc. S. B.,- care of this magazine. 


MAXWELL, ABE.—Information is wanted about him 
by a relative. When last heard of he was in Cleburn 
County, Arkansas. _Miss Opal Maxwell, 110 North Twelfth 
Street, St. Louis, Missouri. 


BARRY, JOSEPH.—He was born in New York City, and 
is now thirteen or fourteen years old. His father’s name 
was Joseph, his mother’s Delia. He had two brothers, 
Eddie and John, and a sister, Mary. He was left at a home 
on KEignty-sixth Street, New York, and soon after his 
mother was taken ill and was unable to visit him for 
nearly two years, and when she went to the home she 
was told that the boy gg ooo scapes. Although search 
for him has been made, trace of him has been found, 
and any information that, ° will help to find’ him will be 
gratefully appreciated by his sister. Mary A., care of this 
magazine. 


INFORMATION WANTED regarding the following per- 
sons by a relative who would be glad to hear from any one 
of them. The grandmother’s name was Mary Ellen Haney. 
She had four daughters who married and had large fam- 
ilies. First, Mary Eliza Jones, who had five girls by her 
first marriage and one girl by her second marriage to a 
William Sullivan. Second, Susan, who married a George 
Copeland, and was last heard of in 1905, in Morea, Penn- 
sylvania, and had a large family. Third, Kate, who married 
Thomas Milholland. They lived in Chicago and had three 
or four children, She has been dea \. 
Marguerite, who married first, Ben Hilton, in New Jersey, 
and her second husband was Albert Brooks. They had 
three or four Foal The —— brothers were 
Bob and Tom McClus' One of t married a Jennie 
Tinsmith, and it is beli¢ved that bottle “jeft children. Any 
assistance that will help to bring these relatives together 
will be greatly appreciated by Mrs. C, BR. Bushaw, care of 
this magazine. 


DYER, WILLIAM McCLELLAN.—A relative who has 
never seen him would like to hear from him. He formerly 
lived in Bangor, Maine. Any information that will help to 
find him will be very much appreciated. Miss Esther Dyer, 
care of this magazine. 


VINER, LOUIS.—When last seen he was in Chicago, 


so. The person is all right, and he is asked to return 
home. 


McNIDER, STANFORD.—He was last heard of in 
Tacoma, Washington, in 1917. He is a general all-around 


man, scene fene et cetera, and was thinking of joining 
the navy. If any one knows where he is they will greatly 
oblige by sending his address to James Hall, Route E, 
Box No. 1, Fresno, California. 


HAITHCOCK, BESSIE.—When last heard of, she was in 
Columbia, South Carolina. Any informatjon will be greatly 
appreciated by S. F. Bront, care of this magazine. _, 


Saves. FRED.—He might be ye as Dietrich 
Mey e is about thirty-seven years o! short and stout, 
with ‘light hair and blue een, He has two little boys, Fred, 
aged eight, and Waiter, Botb are fair. Relatives 
are anxious to know their address, and will be most grate- 
ful for any information regarding them. B. Rippel, 83 
North Fifth Street, Paterson, New Jersey. 


SLATER, FRED, who would now be about seven years 
old, and a younger brother, about five, whose first name is 
not known. Their mother, an actress, is supposed to have 
died within the past four years, while their father was 
away, and the children were pla a home. e 
mother’s age is given as under thirty years. The father 
a good position, and financially 
able to take care of his children, and is most anxious 
to find them. Any one who can give information that will 
help him in his search will do a great favor, and their 
kindness will be greatly appreciated. Please write to John 
M. Real, Drawer 70, Mount Vernon, New York. 


ATTENTION.—Any member of Company B, Fifty-second 
Infantry, once at Chickamauga Park, Georgia; Company L, 
321st Infantry, Eighty-first Division, once at Camps Jack- 
son and Sevier, South Carolina; Company G_ and Seventh 
Company, Tirst Provisional Division, 156th B., Camp 
ho write to Top Kicker Albert E. Lupien, Munising, 

ichigan 


HALLAN, JAMES, and WILLIAM J. THORNTON.— 
They were mining men, and were known at Bakersfield, 
California, Prescott and Phoenix, Arizona. Friends from 
the East would like to communicate with them. HH 
Lynch, care of this magazine. 


CROSS, CHARLEY (BUB), and NELLIE M., said to 
have married a man named Crawford. Fred was dis- 
charged from the navy June 20th, and was starting on a 
nation-wide search to find you, when he was drowned in 
Mason City. Please write to your eldest sister, who is 
most anxious to find you, and will not give up the search. 
Sister Alma, care of this magazine. 


LEWIS.—There is news of importance for you. Please 
write to Gladys. The children pray for you every night. 
Please come home. 


HECKLER, FOANE E., nicknamed “‘Ski.”” He is forty- 
one years old, and has dark hair and eyes. For some 
years he was a guide in Glacier National Park, and the 
last news received from him was a letter he wrote from 
Aberdeen, Washington, in November, 1918. Any informa- 
tion as to his present whereabouts will be gladly received 
by his mother, Mrs. Fannie F. Heckler, 1474 B Street, 
San Diego, California. 


McGAFFERTY, MICHAEL.—He was last seen twenty- 
eight years ago in Fargo, North Dakota. Any one who 
can give information about him kindly write to Edward 
Murphy, Box 521, Glendine, Montana. 


ROSS, MERLIN LEO.—He is about twenty Bt old, 
and has blue eyes. When last heard from he was at 
Modesto, California, His mother’s mother will be glad 
to hear from him, and has news to his advantage. If any 
one can give information as to his whereabouts his grand- 
mother will be truly grateful. Mrs. L. Eddy, 53 Mec- 
Coppin Street, San Francisco, California, 


LAMPMAN, SARAH.—She is a singer, is about five feet 
three inches tall, and has dark hair and brown eyes. She 
was last heard of in September, 1919, at Great Falls, 
Montana. Her mother would be very grateful for any in- 
formation that would help her to find her daughter. Mrs. 
0. B. Lampman, 725 North Eighty-second Street, Seattle, 
Washington. 

GREEN, DOROTHY MARGARET.—She is twenty years 
old, five feet three inches in height, with dark hair and 
eyes. She is left-handed, and has two_brown birthmarks 
on her face. She was last heard of in Vancouver, British 
Columbia, in 1919. Any information about her will be 
gladly received by an anxious friend. Mrs. H. J. Strong, 
care of this magazine. 

LARSON, FRANKLIN S,—An old friend would like to 
ytd your present address. P, O. Box 805, Phoenix, 

rizona. 
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pate-—Paae write to me. I am very lonesome— 


“GREEN. 
write to your old 
mageain: —L. E. J. 


LE BLANC, ARCADE.—His last known address was on 
West Thirty-eighth Street, New ete ‘ormation 
about him would be very much appreciated by his brother, 
Corporal Mack P, Le Blanc, 142d "Seananee Depot, Camp 
Knox, Kentucky. 


FRED, formerly of Cleveland, Ohio. 


Please 
buddy without delay in care of this 


5 he was discharged from the army at Fort “Brady. 
= pe es he is asked to write to R G., care of this 


SANDS, GEORGE HAYS.—He is a Ete over ry Powe 


tall, and has pent coe hair and blue eyes. 
telegrapher, and a in his right arm, which makes 
him oe a ie ft Perry County, Pennsylvania, in 

t, and was last heard from about six 
months after he ett from Cedar Rapids, Iowa. He is 
fifty-eight years old. His brother Clement, and his sister 
Edith, and two half sisters, would be grateful to any 
one who can sat them if he is still living, and would 
deeply any ion about him. Mrs. ary 
Lukens, Duncannon, 9 


BERGEN, B. A.—One year ago he left his home in 
Kalamazoo, Michigan, and his wife has not heard from him 
since that time. He is of medium build, with light hair 
and blue eyes, and is very bald. He worked in am- 
munition plants, and was sometimes known as Al Adams. 
fay information about him will be gratefully received by 
Mrs. B. A. Bergen, care of this magazine. 


HOWELL, WILLIAM R.—He is twenty-nine years old, 
about five feet seven inches tall, and has black hair and 
dark eyes, and a dark complexion. One finger is missing 
on his left hand, and another is off to the first_knuckle. 
He was a corporal in the Fifty-second Pioneer Infantry. 
He left his home last April, and when last heard from 
was in Illinois. He is asked to communicate with his 
wife, as there is important business for him to attend to. 
Mrs. Fannie B. Howell, Box 25, Windsor, New York. 


ROBINSON, TAB and GEORGE A.—When_last heard 
from they were in California. Their brother Ben will be 
glad to hear from them if they will write to him at Clin- 
ton, Mississippi, Box 176. 


eatA. FRED.—There is an important letter for you 
at office. Please send us your address without delay. 


Act ame MRS. GLEN.—An old friend is very anxious 
to won Ph from you. Please write to P. J. Adler, care of this 
magazine 


CLIFF SMIT.—Your mother is anxious to get a letter 
from you. She has good news for you. Your loving mother, 





Lida A. Speers. 
ASERCION, vane. who was on the U. 8S. S. ‘Castine’ 
in July, one knowi his present address will 


ng resen 
greatly oblige: a, sending it to Richard Blessing, 112 Ne- 
braska Avenue, Akron, Ohio. 


LOUIS.—211 Curry_Street has been changed to 7021-2 
East Ninth Street. When you see this, write.—M. M. 


MURPHY, JAMES O—Tore brothers and sisters would 
like to hear from you 


BLAIR, suse, —He was an evangelist when he was 
last heard of, and was in Pittsburgh. His present ad- 
dress is wanted, and any information will be greatly ap- 
preciated. W. McFedries, 213 East Fourth Street, 
Chattanooga, Tennessee. 


MANLEY, JULIUS J.—He served in the United States 
army during the World War, and was last heard of in 
Baltimore, Maryland, in 1918. His brother sop be very 
grateful for any news concerning him. ase send in- 
formation to Mrs. Albert Manley, 261 Pike Street, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


COOPER, MAY BELL, who left Beaman, Missouri, in 
1919, and may have gone to Salina, Kansas. any in 
formation about her will be greatly ‘appreciated as 
important that she should be found. G,. B. Nichols, “por 
1037, Fort Worth, Texas. 


FEINE, CHARLES THEODORE, born at College Hill, 
hio, is asked to communicate with his sister, Flora 
Henderson, 4728 Washington Avenue, Newport. News, Vir- 


NORMAN, as tm —She was last heard from in 1912, 
when she was Erie, Pennsylvania. Any one who 
knows where she *s please write to Esther Berner, care of 
this magazine. 


FINN, THOMAS JOSEPH.—He is forty-four years old, 
and was a machinist or steamfitter when last heard of in 
Philadelphia six years ago. He has brown hair and eyes, 
and met wtih an injury to the pupil of his left eye, 
which is very noticeable. Any information about him will 
be thankfully received by his mother, Mrs, Elien Finn, 20 
Vernon Street, Worcester, Massachusetts. 


a5 LEI GAS Wied Tp oan 
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NAPIER, HARRY.—He was born and brought A near 
Charleston, West Virginia, but went West, and last 
heard from in Idaho, in 1909. ae is twenty-nine years 
old, and has light hair and blue eyes. Any information 
regarding his whereabouts will be gratefully, received by 
© eletive, Mrs. Julia Penrod, Box 116, Oak Hill, West 

Virgin: 

MOORE, FRED, 


4 and RAYMOND GRAY, who were 
discharged a the 


Machine Gun Troop, Eighth Cavalry, 
0} 1919. Moore was knamed ‘‘Wop,” and 
he lived in fvansville, Indiana. Gray was nicknamed 
Fe. lived in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. They 
are asked to write to Dave, in care of this magazine. 


DAVOUN, JACK.—He is of medium height a welgnt. 
about twenty-six years old, with Eg curly red hair. In- 
formation about him, or hb dress, is wanted 
A — C. Smith, 221 South ih Robey Street, Chicago, 

nois. 


BOBBY.—You win. 
municate ‘at once. I think 
your satisfaction.—Dad. 


BAS, CORNELIUS or CHARLES.—He was last heard of 

in March, 1918, from Kennecott, Alaska. His brother will 

ss appreciate any information regarding him. Paul 
1208 Illinois Avenue, Dormont, Pennsylvania. 


pen ALEXANDER ALOE: 00- —He is thirty-six years 
of age, five feet ten inches tall, has chestnut curly hair, 
and his feet turn in slightly. His left eyelid droops, and 
he wears glasses and stoops e is a professional pianist 
and when last heard of was playing in vaudeville. His 
wife has not seen him for nine years, and will greatly 
appreciate an information that will help her to know his 
present whereabouts. rs. V. Mace, care of this magazine. 


Please come home, or com- 
things can be arranged to 


J. M. C.—Please write to me at once through Carmen. 
Important.—E. 8. C. 


ATTENTION, PLEASE.—In 1887 a little boy five years 
of age was found in the streets of New York City by Jus 


he will be glad to hear from them 
ber anything of his parents < ah 
in the streets. Hew a be happy if he could find 
his relatives, and will, be deeply. ‘rate ul for any assistance 
in the matter. William J. Sherwood, care of this magazine. 


GILBERT, CHARLES W.—When last heard from he was 
in Charles City, Iowa, in 1914-15. i 

old, five feet six inches tall, w 
brown hair. He was supposed to be 
concern. <Any information about him will be greatly ap- 
preciated by his brother, W. B. Gilbert, 197 North Forge 
Street, Akron, Ohio. 


WARSCHAUER, JOSEPH and HERBERT STRAUB.— 
They both disappeared after Straub had made a fortune 
in Mississippi and Tennessee. They were close chums and 
lived most of their time in Flatbush, Brooklyn. Their occu- 
pation was selling for a large concern z= New York, and 
they usually lived at first-class hotels, Any information re- 
garding them will be greatly appreciated by C. F. Straub, 
Pinehurst Hotel, Laurel, Mississippi 


NOTICE.—It will be to the interest of the person known 
as a resident of Moberly, Missouri, who occupied lower 
five, car eight, Santa Fe train number six, between Denver 
and Kansas City, Missouri, July 30th and 31st last, to write 
to J. H., care of this magazine. 


KNOWLES, a HENRY.—He left England nine years 
ago and went Canada, where he intended to make a 
home for his wite and his little son, who was then two 
years-old. He was last heard of eight years ago, when he 
was working for the Canadian Car Company, Cote St. Paul, 
Montreal. It has been impossible to get any pome of him 
since that time. His wife Phas made évery effort to trace 
him, but without success. He is five feet eight inches tall, 
broad set, with round features and a dark complexion. Any 
nformation that will help his family to know what has 
become of him will be very gratefully received by his wife, 
Mrs. E. Knowles, care of this magazine. 


KELLY, C. 
rine inches tall, 
has light hair and brown 
t a@ rose and heart and on his right arm the initials 
*. E. H. He was a member of the Princess Patricia Cana- 
dian Light Infantry, and served overseas from August, 1914, 
to July, 1919, when he was nro ge He returned to 
‘ left there in August of the same year. 
former bunkie wants to find oy = will be Seephy grateful 

y information that will help him in his search. 
K., care ° of this magazine. 


BABIES ARE SAFE.—E. R. 


WILLIAMS, MISS.—She is an Australian actress and is 
thought to have been performing in America for some time. 
It is believed that she makes her home somewhere in New 
Jersey and that she is married to a theatrical manager. 
Her sister has just come from Australia to visit her. Some 
friends from Australia are anxious to get into communica- 
tion with her and will greatly appreciate any assistance in 
the matter. Mrs. E. C, Martin, care of this magazine. 





L.—He is tweny-nine years old, five feet 
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TAeTMER, NewARe J. H.—His buddy, who ttm 
Company 32, Camp Kearney, Californ 
would mike 7 hear_from “ee for he he has some good —— 
for him. Corporal Yaw, care of this magazine. 


INFORMATION WANTED concerning the whereabouts of 
soneey KLEIN, who was last heard of in 1910, FR +? 

HELDON and family, and TRORAS H. COVERT. N. H. 
Kein, Box 185, Burns, Orego’ 


The son of GtOnge HUMPHREY | is asked fe mee to 
a friend who is anxious to hear ‘as for- 
merly a plumber. T. T., care of yy aaa” 


GREEN.—If any of the descendants of W. Green, who 
came to the United States from eggnog England, 
when he was twenty-one years old, show this and 
would care to get in touch with their Puglish relations, 
they are asked to write to O. Dring, care of this magazine. 


BECKER, EDWARD P., formerly of pune New York, 
ead last_heard hal in Seattle in 1910, is asked to write to 





M. Whittenhall, care of this magazine. 


JONES, MRS. KATIE.—She placed her daughter in St. 
Clare’s Convent at Denver, Colorado, when she was five 
years old, and she is now twenty-seven. She has never 
seen her mother since that time. She also remembers hav- 


S 
Any information that will help to find her mother or any 
of ber relatives will be gratefully app 
Augusta Jones, care of this magazine. 


JABLONSKY, ANNA, the mother of ROBERT, who was 
adopted by George B. Stalter. She was po ae a - 
mniester, wn York, in 1918. For the 

tite to Nae rge B. Stalter, P. o Box 1031, 4 4 


as! to 
chanicsville, New York. 


DONLEN, WILLIAM J.—He was born_in Patioteiebie. 
and in 1890 lived with his father, Patrick J., at 804 Dicker- 
son Street, that city. He had a brother and sister. He 
died in Salt Lake City, Utah, in 1892, His son is anx- 
ious to find some trace of his lon = will be glad 
to hear from the descendants of is 
ily. William J. Donlen, 1610 Virginia Avene, Kansas 
City, Kansas. 


MATHEY, yAwpence. —He was last heard of in New- 
rt News, Virginia, ae _ months ago. His home 
in Buffalo, New York. He is about twenty-two years 
old,” wei ~% one hundred “and eighty-five pounds, and has 
aubu mm. hair ~ Pg A him, or any news of him, 
would be a it joy tried mother, and would be 
greatly a prectated »y ar Ay ‘family. Please write to his 
poe. - illiam R. Mathey, 2124 Geneva Street, Buffalo, 
ew York. 


LANG, STUART. MSL LViLLE. —He is a Canadian and 
is the son of Ed. le Lang. When last heard of 
he was with a aX. a - Montana, intending to go 
into Colorado. hig was four or five years ago. All let- 
ters sent to the Colorado address were returned unclaimed. 
Any information as to where he is if alive, or of his deeth, 
would s thankfully received by his aunt, Mrs, A. B. Davies, 
B. R. Number One, Joseph, Oregon. 

ANNE K.—Do you wy? a troo) roan train passing through 
St. Lamberts, Quebec, in April, — Ry write and let 
me know _—— you are. ? am to hear from you. 





GROVER, FRED L.—He left home to go to work on the 
seventh cs September, 1920, and has not been heard from 
—. His wife and a are very unhappy about him, 
and beg him if he this to come back to them and 
everything will be all sright. 


P. A. who was with the H. G. in the summer of 
1916, is Bod to write to his old bundy, BE. D. M., care 
of this magazine, 


MATHES, HENRY F.—He was brought up at Corydon 
and left there when quite a young man. He was last a 
from in May, in E yunty, He 
&@ small man and used to fh about one hundred ‘and 
forty pounds, and had brown air and mustache. He is 
now about sixty-four years old. Any information about him 
will be appreciated by O. D. G., care of this magazine. 


MORSE, AMY FLORENCE.—Please ome nae £, gate. 
Mother is — liy ill and wants 
our sister, Mrs. Bell Jones, 5 Lindel § Street, Haverhit 
assachusetts. 
KOHN, sAMES ASSABAR Sapriste. —He was known 


Beaumont, Texas, as Collins, professor of 
palmistry, in 1907. He is “about t th miy-oine years old, five 





Any information concerni him_ will be grate- 
rally recelved by his brother, Joseph Kohn, 17 North Main 
Street, Los Angeles, California, 


TUCKER, AAEKAmeee ment —He was born in New 
York City, and was last seen about 1899 at 142 West Seven- 
teenth Street. Any informa tion about him will be _grate- 
fully appreciated by his brother, William ‘Thomas Tucker, 
135 1-2 Michigan Avenue, Detroit, Michigan. 
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JOHNSON, oun. ae Rg six feet tall and was born in 
1892 in Sawyer, He left se gt Bay, that 
State, fourteen coal ago. ee mother, his sisters, and his 
brother ar, would like = find him. His mother bes 
just lost_a young son, Walter, and is longing to see 
again. He is asked to write to his dane Amanda, who will 
thankfully receive any information. Mrs. Roland, 267 
San Jose Avenue, San Francisco, California. 


STEWART and THAIRD.—These two om were gatiens 

and before being sent abroad during the war served at 280 

Broadway and alco on the receiving ship at {New York ‘rhey 

are asked to write to their old friend, “‘Dizzy,’’ a will be 

= = to hear from them. W. R. Datoush, care of this 
gazine 


SPANGLER, MRS. C. L.—On the second of November, 
1920, she left her rooms in Shreveport, Louisiana, about 
five o’clock in the afternoon, and went to the railroad sta- 
tion. A man named Nelson helped her with her baby and 
suit case. She said she was going to Kansas City see 
her husband’s mother, who was seriously ill, and that her 
husband, who works on the raflroad, would follow when 
he came in from his trip. She left no message for her hus- 
band, who is grieving at her absence, and who will be 
deeply grateful to ag one who may help him to bring back 
his wife 5 a ny information will be thankfully 
received. C. 'L. Spangler, 4021 Woodiand Avenue, Kansas 
City, Missouri. 


BARNES, S. M.—He is about fifty-six_years old, six feet 
tall, and weighs two hundred pounds. He was last heard 
from in Oklahoma about eighteen months ago. He has 

mustache, and wears a beard. The 


joint. An old friend would be glad to get some news + 
him and will appreciate any assistance in the _— Cc. P. 
Niccles, 907 East High Street, Terrell, Texas. 


BARNUM, WILLIAM HOMER.—He we born in or near 
Verment or Boston. The last time he was _ seen by his 
son was just before the earthquake in San Francisco, in 
1906. If any of his relatives, or any one who knows the 
an, should see is, they will do a favor by writing 

bert Whittmore Barnum, 3552 Pueblo Avenue, San 
Diego. California. 


TOWSLEY, Neeent, CRADLES. —He left his home in 
Lansing in December, 1919. wife got a divorce and 
went away, and the baby tiled : February. One child is 
with his wife’s people and the other one is with Hobert’s 
mother. His sister and brother will be glad to receive 
any news of him and will be most grateful to any one who 
will help them to communicate with their brother. Mrs. 
Clyde Towsley, 210 Beal Avenue, Lansing, Michigan. 


LINDSEY.—My mother died forty-six years ago, when 
she was thirty-four years old. Her name was Jane Emma 
Lindsey, ot Lindsay, and she came from Pennsylvania. She 
had a brother Jim and a sister Libbie. She married Augus- 
tus Smith, in New London, Ohio, who kept a livery stable. 


mother’s people, I shall be deeply indebted to them. 
Hattie Sherman, 355 Eleventh Street, Elyria, Ohio. 


CORNEW, SAM H.—He was last heard from in Califor- 
nia before the earthquake. He was born and brought up 
in New Jersey, and had served in the Philippines with the 

. 8. army. Any one who knows anything about him, or who 
can tell if he is alive or dead, will do a favor by writing 
to his~sister, Mrs. M. H. Diefenbach, General Delivery, 
Tampa, Florida. 


MOSS, R. T.—When last heard of he was in Marshall, 
California. He has brown hair and yn. and weighed 
about one hundred and forty pounds. Any news of him 
will be gladly received by Margaret Sisson, 29 Me- 
chanic Street, Westerly, Rhode Island. 


CROGG, JOSEPHINE E.—She left Philadelphia on the 
twentieth of June, 1920, in the morning, and is supposed 
to have gone to Atlantic City.. She is twenty-two years 
old, about five feet three inches in height, and has hazel 
eyes and brown-reddish hair. A burn scar runs from the 
point of her chin to the base of her neck. She may be 
employed as a domestic. Her husband and her mother are 


Cc. . 
Any_ information will be thankfully ived by her hus- 
band, James E. Crogg, 57 East Rich Street, Columbus, Ohio. 


THEISS, WILLIAM OTTO.—He was employed for some 
time as a motorman on the street railway in Milwaukee, 
and was last heard of in Listowel, Ontario. e ig tall and 
has gray hair. He was last seen a ned oo last —?. 
He is also known by the name of Turn Any_ inform 
tion about him will be gratefully appreciated by 7 Mite. Wil- 
liam Turner, care of this magazine. 


SOHN, yes my jumene of Chicago. If an sees this,. ho 
ais — a lange. to h es who will be glad to hear 
who o— present whereabouts. Mar- 

tin § Sohn, 23. North Hamlet Btrect Columbus, Ohio. 


oponnnts. rn was discharged from the 

Port Townsend, Washington, in 1913. The 

following a he was employed as a street-car pap 

in Port Arthur, Canada, and later went to Winnipeg. He 

is thirty years old. Any information about him will be 

appreciated by his brother and sister. Please write to 
James T. O'Donnell, care of this magazine. 
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 DANBER, ROBERT.—He has not been heard of for more 
fifty yea: his grandchild would be glad to 
3 something of him. C. D., care of this magazine. 
MARTIN, LEE R.—He was last heard from at Fort 
Leavenworth, anaes Any information regarding his pres- 
ant whereabouts wi be_ grea appreciated by his sister, 


tly 
Martin, ")68 thirty-fourth 8 


treet, Bellaire, Ohio. 


WARMAN, JOHN WESLEY.—He was last seen on June 


22, 1920, when he left his home in 


sylvania, to go to Pittsburgh, to get 
B. & O. 


Connellsville, Penn- 
his pay from , the 


. Railroad. He is twenty-four years of age, five 
feet eight inches tall, and has dark-brown hair, hazel eyes, 


and a ruddy complexion. He weighs 


about one hundred 


and forty pounds. The head of a cowgirl is tattooed on 
his left arm. His wife and three little cntbden are very 
anhappy at his grease, 8 and any news of him wil! be 


greatly appreciated. W., care of 


this magazine. 


SMITH, GEORGE and MAURICE, who left West —- 
ree 


view, Pennsylvania, thirty-five or fo 
was with General Custer when he was 


years ago. 
fighting Paen In 


the West, but Maurice has never been heard ae Any 


(nformation about them will be gladly 
Smith, Camp Hill, Pennsylvania. 


received by Joy L. 


Aponesers WANTED of Cal Beebe, formerly on the 
S. S. “Kentucky,” and last heard ee in 1919 in =: 


Charles Yarbrough, formerly of the 
shire,” and last heard of in Warren, 
to F. S., care of this magazine. 


U. 8. S. “New 


Ohio, Please write 


JOHNSON, HAROLD N.—He left Camp Stewart, New- 
port News, Virginia, and went to France. He came back 
and was last heard of at Roanoke. He is asked to write 
to his old friend who bunked with him at Camp ener 
Thomas Sims, 904 Raleigh Avenue, Norfolk, Virginia 


BURNS, JACK.—He is ate fifty 
was employed by the C., & P. 


-four years old and 
R at Goodla 


4 nd, 
gm and later on eae ‘railroads. Any information 


his present address, or that of 


to 
family, will be gratefully received by M. 


South Durbin Street, Casper, Wyoming. 


any member of his 
A. Cornwell, 1235 


HENRICK, SARAH and WILLIAM.—They were last seen 


by their sister eight years ago, when 


they were living at 


Greene Street, Ph jadelpiia. She would like to know where 
they are now and will greatly appreciate any information 


that will help her to find them. Mrs. 
son Avenue, Jersey City, New Jersey. 


Sealoski, 51 Jeffer- 


DURWOOD, ALLEN T.—He left Camp Gordon, Georgia, 
in May, 1920, with his wife and—daughter, Rose, for Salt 
Lake City, Utah. Any one who knows his present address 
ge a favor by writing to araeat Lawson B. Bootle, 


Cc. Det., Camp Gordon, Georg 


JACKSON, fARCARET, also known by the names of 


Johnson and hart. She is about 


five feet six inches 


tall, with dark-brown eyes and hair and a dark complexion. 


The last letter received from her was 


in April, 1920, in 


which she said she was going to South Dakota. She is 


accompanied by an elderly woman with 


gray hair and eyes, 


small in stature, with a crippled hand, who claims to be 
her grandmother, but is no relation, and it is feared that 
she is not doing the right thing by the girl, who is only 


sixteen years of age, but looks older, 
ried, but the marriage was annulled 


and has been mar- 
on account of her 


age. Any information will be most gratefully received by 


her mother, who is in distress and sorr 


ow at the absence 


fh aps only child. Mrs. Mildred Baker, care of this maga- 


MN ert ie SAMUEL D.—He was born in Weppinge. 


D. C., and his mother’s maiden name 


was Mary L. Wal- 


ton. She came from Marshall, Tennessee. He had 2 un- 
cle named Samuel Donelson, who was in Washington, 

when last heard of. Any information will be aetetully re- 
gine by L. H. Wheeler, 487 Main Street, Poughkeepsie, 
yew York. 


ROSENGREN, GODFREY WILLIAM.—He left home 
about eight years ago and has not been heard from for 


the past two years. He is about five 
weighs one hundred and sixty pounds, 


feet ten inches tall, 
and has blue eyes, 


very dark brown hair, and had a fair complexion tag last 
seen. e forefinger of his left hand is miss ny 
information regarding his whereabouts will be highiy eo 


aska. 
gren, 3572 Sixteenth Street, Detroit, Michigan. 


McCONNELL, FRANK S., known as 


Carl G. Rosen- 


“Slim.” He is six 


feet two inches tall, of slender build, with black hair and 


blue eyes. When last heard of he 


was in Picher, Okla- 


homa, in November, 1918. Any news of him will be gladly 
received by B. Moore, care of this magazine. 


SMITH, J. F.—Please write to me. 
past.—L. G. 


I will forget the 


SIMS, IRWIN.—He lived in Fort Wayne, Indiana, and 


enlisted in the army and was sent to 


Fort Preble, a 


land, Maine. He was overseas in Company A, 


and was last heard from in June, 1918. 


Some of his com- 


rades said that he had been taken prisoner, but nothing 


definite was known. His friends are 
what has become of him and will be 
any one who can give them news of 
of this magazine. 


anxious to find out 
glad to hear from 
him. M. P., care 


HILLEGAAS Sector wv. | G. —<When last heard from he 
was nnsyivania. Any news as to his whereabouts will 
ale aan apprecia - = Please write to Mr. M. Miramon, 

ts flign Street, Reno, Nevada. 


JOHNSON, FOwARD WELLS, who left Winifrede, West 
Virginia, about thirty-two years ago, and when last heard 
of, about 4+. ~five years ago, had married, had a fam- 
ily, and was living in Greanyitie, Kentucky, where he was 
conmectad 35 some way with a small coal mine. Any news 
of him r hig family will be gladly received by his sister, 
Mrs. Virgie Lee Mease, South Charleston, West Virginia. 


onghoee.. weet and EDITH, who left Lapeer, Michi- 
gan, about 6. It was heard that Rose had married a 
Mr. Wheeler, oo when last heard of = were living in 
Kalamazoo, Michi gan. If any one who knows them should 
see this, they will do @ great favor by writing to C. Pros- 
ser, 309 Langdon Street, Toledo, Ohio. 


GRANT, JOE.—He is about twenty-nine years old, six 
feet tall, weighs about one hund and seventy potrnds, 
and has light-brown hair and dark-blue eyes. The middle 
forefinger of his left hand is off at the knuckle. At one 
time he belonged to the Oddfellows Lodge, at Crossett, 
Arkansas, and was last seen on February 10, 1916, in San 
Francisco, on board a boat bound for Central America. If 
he sees this, he is asked to write to Jack F. Stevens, 1118 
North Commerce Street, Fort Worth, Texas. 


MOORE, JOHN REGBETH — ie, left his home in Strat- 
ford, Connecticut, on Novembe 1920. He is fifteen 
years old, five feet four inches Oy hetant, weighs one hun- 
dred and twelve pounds, is well built, and has light hair, 
blue eyes, and good teeth. When last seen he wore knick- 
erbockers of mixed material, black shoes and stockings, 
brown hat, and a reddish-brown mackinaw. His family is 
heartbroken at his absence and will be most grateful for 
any information that will lead to his return. Please write 
o his father, George Moore, 203 King Street, Stratford, 
Connecticut. 


STRODE, WILLIAM JAMES.—He was last heard of in 
Keene, New Hampshire, two years 50. His sister would 
like to hear from him and hopes, if he sees this, that he 
will write to her. Mrs. J. Gilbert, 27 Ann Street, Guelph, 
Ontario, Canada. 


LEVIE, og last heard of he was in Mil- 


waukee, sixtee’ Oo. He was a Lge and be- 
longed to the brotherhood lodge. Any one who knows any- 
thing eae him 1 will do a favor, by writing to his sister, 
Mrs. Fan i 1917 Avenue, Phila- 





delphia, , 


HAINZE, EUGENE.—He was born in Austria and is 
thirty-two years old. Is well educated and_speaks, reads, 
and writes English, German, and Italian. He came to the 
United States in 1911, is a designer and cartoonist by pro- 
fession, and was last heard of in Rochester, New York, in 
1912. He is about five feet eleven inches tall, clean shaven, 
with gray eyes and brown hair, and has a scar_between 
the third and fourth fingers of the right hand. His name 
is also spelled Haincze and Heinze. This young man’s 
mother is getting old and is grieving at the absence of 
her son. Many efforts have ed made to find him, but 
without success, and it is hoped that some of our readers 
may be able to help in tracing him, for which they will 
receive the sincere thanks of his anxious mother and 
pocteee. Please write to F. J. Hainze, Box 1098, Amarillo, 

8. 


CROCKENBERG, MRS. JOSEPHINE.—She was last 
heard of on January 1, 1919, on Adams Avenue, Toledo, 
Ohio. Her son would like to hear from her. Any infor- 
mation about her will be gladly received. Lyman J. 
Crockenberg, care of this magazine. 


PULVER, ELSIE.—She was last heard of in Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, about two years ago. If she sees this, she is 
asked to write to an old friend, who will be glad to hear 
from any one who knows her present address. F. B., care 
of this magazine. 


KECK, THOMAS, or RICKETTS, who was in the Thir- 
teenth U. S. Cay valry, I, C., etationed at Columbus, New 
Mexico, between TU1S-24. ve were discharged with a man 
named Jack Gilbert. Any information will be greatly ap- 
preciated by Adoiph Seebach, 5512 Third Avenue, Brook- 
lyn, New York. 


CAGLE, 1SOM.—He went to California with the ‘‘Forty- 
niners,”” and when last ee from _was_in Sonora, that 
State, where he owned a large ranch. is home was in 
Batesville, Arkansas. Any information will be greatly ap- 
preciated by his nephew, James J. Allen, Route A, Hugo- 
ton, Kansas. 


RANDLES, MAYSEL, MARGARET.—She was last heard 
of in December, 1915, in Windsor, Ontario, when she left 
home to marry a man named Jim Bubl, and has not been 
heard from since that time. Her sorrowing mother will be 
deeply grateful to any one who can help ng to find her 
aes daughter. Mrs. Ada Randles, Benito P. O., Manitoba, 

anada, 


HYRE, RADERS HUMBOLDT.—He is tall, with blue 
eyes and auburn hat r, and weighs about one hundred and 
seventy pounds. He was last heard of at Jerome, Arizona, 
in September, 1920. Any information will be gratefully re- 
ceived by his sister, Leonora Hyre, Box 284, Mineral Wells 

exas. 
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WITHERS, STUART S.—Please write home mee, 
Your mother has worried herself sick about you.— William. 


CHAPPELL, ANNIE.—Her maiden name was Woods, and 
she left her home in West Toronto, Canada, on 
ber 6, 1912. She wrote once, at C itm 
was no address in the letter, which 
Edmonton, Alberta 
write or come home to her mother, who 
to as for her, and who will be thankful for any infor- 
mation that will help her to find her daughter. Mrs. F. 
Whitfield, pat West Side Avenue, Jersey City, New Jersey. 


PHIPPS, MRS. VERN 6G. er sister is very anxious to 
hear from her and would be glad if she would come home, 
as her little girl is grieving herself to death for her mother. 
She is twenty-five years old, with dark hair and eyes, 
—_ was not in good health when she went away. Any 

ws of her will be gladly received by her sister, Mrs. 
Lydia Godfrey, 313 South Union Street, Tecumseh, Michigan. 





ag SMITH —I was born in New York twenty-one years 
and was placed in St. Vincent’s Home. When I was 
four years old I was adopted, and have been a gy ~ 
get any information about my parents. I do not 
my, mother’s maiden name. I have ge told that I had 
a sister in Boston who was older than I, but how much 
older I do not know. My right is Joseph John 
pg If any one can help me to know something about 
my people, I shall be most grateful to them. Joseph J 
Smith, care of this magazine. 


HANNIGAN, JOHN and LAWRENCE.—Their brother, 
Meurice, who has not heard from them for years, would 
be glad to get news of them. M. A. Hannigan, care of 
this magazine. 


SKEET, SLIPPERY, and BEVO, who were last seen on 
the road to Adumana with broken axle. Spike and Oily 
are anxious to hear from them. 


BAYES, MRS. C. C.—Her maiden name was Agnes Viola 
ge and she formerly lived in Seattle and vicinity. Be- 

ore she was married she _liv in Salem, Arkansas. 
fofend would like to hear from her or from_any one who 
knows her present address. Mrs, Gladys E. Hoffman, Cur- 
tin, Oregon. 


HUBERTZ, YOHAN, known as “‘Barney.”” Seven years 


0 
He is about fifty years old, tall, and of heavy ge His 
children are anxious to know what has become him 
and will be most grateful to any one who will be kind 
enough to help them to find thelr father. Please write to 
his daughter, Yeargaret Hubertz, care of this magazine. 


MARIE.—Frank still loves ss and wants you to come 
back. Please write to me. J. F. B., care of this magazine. 


PAAUE TEE. ALBERT.—He is five feet three inches tall, 

hair, and weighs about one hundred and 

twenty-five ~- AY He was last heard of in 1919, when he 

was in Oklahoma, His mother died on November 16, 1920, 

and his brother would like very much to hear from him 

or from any one who can tell him where he is. Arthur 
Paquette, care of this magazine. 


BOOTH, E. 0.—In 1900 he was a member of Troop G, 
Fifteenth Cavalry, at Mindanao. any im ra about him 
= be greatly appreciated by W. -, care of this maga- 
zine, 


KEIMS, CHARLES.—When last heard of he was in the 
navy, stationed at League Island. He is about twenty- 
nine years old, tall, with dark hair. If 
is asked to write to an old friend, who will be glad to 
hear from him or from any one who ‘knows him. D. V. H., 
care of this magazine. 


MUNTON, SERGEANT FRANK.—He was in the Seventy- 
Ninth Field Artillery, Battery B, and was sent from El 
Paso, Texas, to Aniston, Alabama, and later went over- 
seas. It was heard that he came back _and had married. 
He was in the regular army ten years. His son and daugh- 
ter-in-law are very anxious to hear from him, and will be 
grateful to any_one who can tell them where he is. Please 
— to J. H. Munton, 805 Bradley Place, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


BUCHLOLTZ, BRUNO.—Any one who knows where he 
or ~ can give any information whatever about him ‘ill 
do great favor by writing to his uncle, John Wilhelm, 
21 North Street, Flint, Michigan. 


MORRIS, NELLIE.—She is twenty-two years old, five 
feet two inches in height, and has light hair and blue eyes. 


of was in Knoxville, Tennessee. Her hom 
If she sees this, she is asked to write to her old pal, Dot, 
care of this magazine. 


SOMERS, FRED RAY.—He is a seaman and was last 
heard of on the schooner ‘‘Constitution’”’ at Cleveland, Ohio, 
on October 25, 1920. He was then second officer. is 
grandmother died and his father would like to get in 
touch with him. If he should see this, he is asked to write 
to his father at Coopersburg, Pennsylvania. 


“Esther Leah, 


Missing Department 


KINSEY, FLOYD.—He was in the marines in Bremer- 
ton navy yard, Washington, in 1910-11. His old chum who 
was on the ‘“‘Empress of Japan’’ would like to hear from him 
or from any one who can give his address. . A. B., care 
of this magazine. 


BODWELL, J. H., formerly of the Ninth Division, Camp 
Sheridan, Montgomery, Alabama, and last heard of at 
Camp Meade, = nine Before entering the army he 
og - home Yazoo, Mississippi. Any information as 

resent seetabonin will be oe: received by F. 
Mules, Bsa Superior Street, Detroit, Michigan. 


HUNT, MRS. DAVID.—She disappeared from her home 
ot eee Hill, Onondaga County, New York, about 


is e: to hear from any one 
who can give him any information about his mother, Aus- 
tin Frank Hunt, care of this magazine. 


Pa MRS. LAVINA.—Her maiden name was Pa- 

oy she was last heard of in North Dighton, Massa- 

it Her cousin Al would Pike to hear from her. 
loot “Stealpine, care of this magazine. 


VOLDENAUR, WILL, whose home is sotnamtnene ty 
diana and Who, during the war, was on the U. 
“‘Wyoming,”’ is asked to write to the soldier who ee. 
= him” in London, England. Jimmy, care of this maga- 
zine. 


ATTENTION, PLEASE.—I would, - “3 hear from some 
buddies who were in the 58. dD. Baginests. 


of my bud R. 
stationed at Washington Barracks, Wedbiuaton, D. C 


were at Knotty Ash, Liverpool, and Slaugh, Bucks. We 
arrived home at Boston in June, 1919. A. Wetzel, care 
of this magazine. 


SHARP, CHARLES L.—He was last heard from in 1912, 
nd 614 Capitol Street, Vallejo, California. He had joined 
Akron, Ohio, in 1907, and went to Honolulu. 
He served four years and was waiting for his discharge in 
1912 when he was last heard from. He is fifty-five years 
old, about five feet six inches tall, with blue eyes and 
brown hair. Any information about him will be gladly 
rece: y his mother, Mrs. Mary E. Sharp, 553 Fourth 
Street, Parkersburg, West Virginia. . 


WHITE, SAMUEL.—He is the son of Mrs. Mary Kate 
and Paul White, of Whitesboro, New York, and was born 
in Utica in 1901. He disappeared from his home in —_ 
1916, and his family has not heard from_him since 
has sand-colored hair, gray eyes, fac a light complexion. 
He sometimes stutters when he~talks. His mother has 
worried very much since he left, and any informaticn about 
—_ hy —. “ne joy to her and to all his family, If 

this, he asked to write to his sister, Miss Mary 
White, il Watkins Street, Whitesboro, New York. 


PELTZLOTTER, MONYA.—He was last heard from thir. 
teen years ago in Buenos Aires, Argentina. He is forty- 
odd years old and was a tailor. is 
and they have four girls, the eldest being 
-— Base 4 years of age. Any information will be gladly 

y his sister, Mrs. F. A. FBingerman, 818 South 
Bighth: Street, Camden, New Jersey. 


OLSEN, THYRA.—She is about forty-two years old, and 
was last heard from in Seattle. She is asked to write 
J. Olsen, care of this magazine, 


MITCHELL, JOHN M.—He is about forty years old, six 
feet one inch tall, with brown hair and eyes. He has two 
crippled fingers and four false teeth, two white ones and 
a gold one on each side. le was last heard from in 
Alameda, Texas, in 1914, Any information about him will 
be gladly received by his daughter, Mrs. Doris Smith, 551 
Fourth Street, Parkersburg, West Virginia. 


WILSON, CLEO K., commonly known as ‘‘Flunco.”” He 
is twenty years old and was last heard of when he was 
sixteen. Any information as to his whereabouts will be 
greatly appreciated by his younger stepbrother, Wren Da- 
od Fort de Lesseps, medical department, Canal Zone, 

anama. 


FULLER, LEROY, who was last heard of in Pensacola, 
orida. f he sees this, he is asked to write to L. 
Worthington, 3258 Holmes Street, Kansas City, Missouri. 


EYRE.—The address is wanted of any of the children of 
Sam or Annie Eyre, or that of David or Martin Eyre. 
They were from Ballymena, County Antrim, Ireland, and 
when last heard of were in Philadelphia. There were two 
sisters in Belfast, Ellen and Rebeka. Their niece, the 
daughter of Thomas Eyre, deceased, would like to get in 
touch with some of them, as she is anxious to hear from 
some of her father’s people on this side of the ocean. 
Please write to Mrs. Alex. Rathay, Hillier Pp. O., Prince 
Edward County, Ontario, Canada, 


LOGAN, WILLIS.—He is about twenty-three years old, 
and when Jast heard of was in Brawley, California, in 1915. 
Any one who knows his present address will do a favor 
by writing to N. Glover, care of this magazine. 


JACKSON, GLADYS, formerly of Kansas, Illinois, Is 
asked to write to J. C, A., care of this magazine. 
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NY corn ache nowadays 
is unfair to yourself. 


You can stop it by a touch. 
You can end the whole corn in 
short order. 


The way is Blue-jay—either 
liquid or plaster. One moment 
applies it, the next moment 
forgets it. 


The pain stops. Then the 
corn soon loosens and comes 
out. 


Blue-jay has done that to 
not less than 20 million corns. 


Let No iit 


Spoil one happy hour 





Plaster or Liquid 








It does it in the night, the 
gentle, the scientific way. 
Harsh treatments are unneces- 
sary now. It is vouched for 
by this great laboratory, famous 
the world over. 


If you use wrong methods, 
cease them. If you pare corns, 
quit. There is now an ideal 
corn ender. It is saving millions 
of painful hours. 


Ask your druggist for Blue- 
jay. Apply it tonight. It will 
end your dread of corns. 


Blue-jay 


The Scientific Corn Ender 





BAUER & BLACK Chicago 
Makers of B & B Sterile Surgical Dressings and Allied Products 













New York Toronto 
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LUNIA 


Ly aeemert 


HAVE you a back yard, 
or vacant lot, now 
growing flowers, grass or 
weeds? If so, plant a 
vegetable garden and be 
independent. Last year 
there was a shortage in all 
crops and the demand was 
the greatest in history. 
That is why vegetables are 
now expensive luxuries. 


emme? | BACK-YARD 
eu, || GARDENING 


Fifteen Cents By Thomas R. Best, has 
been published to help 
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From your news dealer, avoid another shortage in 

or sent postpaid upon the vegetable crop. It tells 

/ receipt of nine two- what can be done with a 
cent stamps by small plot of ground; how 


m to lay it out and plant; what 
Street & Smith to plant early and how to 


secure a succession of crops 


Corpor ation —and thus get double serv- 
ice from the same ground 
83 Seventh Avenue, New York in one season. 
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Needless repairing! 
Every week the lady of 
the house has to spend 
some of her time sewing 
on buttons and repair- 
ing buttonholes that 
have been damaged in 
the laundry. In families 
where the Hatch One 
Button Union Suit is 
worn, all this trouble is 
saved, in so far as the 
underwear is con- 
cerned. There's only 
one button, seldom in 
need of attention, in- 
stead of a whole row 
to look after. 





CHANGING TO SPRING 
UNDERWEAR 
HEN from 
underwear to the lighter weights 
this spring, you are doing it for the 
Why not be sure of com- 


you change winter 


sake of comfort. 
fort in fit as well as weight? . 
There is just one union suit that will give 
It is the union 
suit with just one button—the 


HATCH 


ONE BUTTON 


UNION SUIT 


eliminates 


you this perfect comfort. 


Because it the useless of 
buttons up and down the front, which pull 


TOW 


the edges and wrinkle the surface, it lets 
your body enjoy the full benefit of the gar- 
ment’s skilful fashioning. 


FULD & 


ALBANY 

















UNE 16,1914 


This Spring you can get the Hatch One 
Button Union Suit in the finest of knit goods 
and nainsook. We shall be glad to send, 
free on request, a catalog describing the 
complete line. 


The Hatch One Button Union Suit is 
featured at the best stores everywhere, but 
if you cannot get it easily and quickly, send 
your size with remittance to our mill at 
Albany. N. Y., and you will be supplied 
direct, delivery free. 

Men's garments: Knitted—$1.50, 2.00, 2.50 and 
5.00. Nainsook—$1.00, 1.50, 1.75, 2.00 and 2.50. 


> _J Knitted—$1.25 
Boys’ garments : ) Nainsook—75 cents 


HATCH KNITTING CO. 


NEW YORK 
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Mary T. Goldman, 159 Goldman Bldg., 
—_—_ ee 









on that Cough 


Why cough? There’s sure pleasant relief 
‘round the corner at your nearest dealer’s. 


Deans, the first menthol cough drops, have just the 
necessary menthol to make breathing easy—stop 
irritation instantly. Effective and very pleasant. 


There is no ingredient so generally used by nose 
and throat specialists as menthol. Deans are as 
carefully compounded as a prescription 


DEANS 
CoucH Drops 


SLOUGH DROPS : 


OO040600000600606060406066606000064 














Why Have Gray Hair? 
When Science Will Restore It In 4 to 8 Days 
Everyone, man or woman, afflicted with ugly 

gray hair, should carefully fill out and We this 

coupon. It brings a free sampie of MA : 

GOLDMAN'S HAIR COLOR RESTORER, a aa ar, 

colorless dainty liquid as clear as water, Test 

as directed on one lock of hair with the special 
comb, Watch the gray vanish! In 4 to 8 days 
the natural color returns! 

Then, don't wait. Get a full sized bottle from 
your druggist or direct from us. Be sure to see 
the famous name MARY T. GOLDMAN. Don't 
uccept imitations—-there is nothing “just as 
rood, 


St. Paul, Minn. 


Mary T. Goldman, 159 Goldman Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. j 
Please send me your FREE trial bottle of a T. Gold 
man’s Hair Color Restorer with special comb. am not ? 

obligated in any way by accepting this free offer. 
The eg color of my hair is | 
Serre jet black....... dark brown....... 4 
ssidiiss brown. . light brown....... 
AMD ccresicrecodedcocievesescesccsessecnves benecseerscees I 
Street cesses ! 
DOWD cecocccccccsccccccsesccccee nye C 
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Please mention this magazine 
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beautiful —i A class 
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fore at less than 
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Chain 
and Knife 
FREE 


A gold filled knt 
end" chein, shone 


(shown in cut) 
gad or vest 


Less Than 7c a Day 


If you are pleased when value in America, return 
the watch comesscndonly itat our expense and your 
$6. payment. deposit will be refunded 
Then wear the watch for immediately. If you de- 
tenfulldays. Ifyoudonot cide to buy, send $2.25 a 

consider it the greatest month until $24.95 is paid. 


member, 


Re you 
raer io ay » not obligated to boy 
; — zo0 — on 
rial. ust sen — 

—On Trial gine nisi 

ta’ 
State which chain you wish. This offer 
Send your name today 
shows more than 2000 ha 


noyance, 
limited. Act now. 


Our 128-page catal 
in Diamonds, Watches and Jewelry. Write vor nen, 


J.M: LYON & CO., tii teria it. | 
Write the Words 
for a Song! 


Write the words for a song. We revise song- 
poems, compose music for them, and guarantee to 
secure publication on a royalty basis by a New York 
music publisher. Our Lyric Editor and Chief Com- 
poser is a song-writer of national reputation and has 
written many ‘big song-hits. Millions of copies of 
his songs have been sold. Mail your song-poem on 
love, peace, victory or any other subject to us to- 
| day. Poems submitted are examined free. 
BROADWAY COMPOSING STUDIOS 


234 Fitzgerald Building 
Broadway at Times Sa. New York, N. Y. 


BUSH GarFREE 


Get, BIG PRIZE 





























Ladies Let i. 
| Keep Your Skin 
_ [Fresh and Young 


Soap, Ointment,Talcum,25¢.everywhere. Forsamples 
address: Cuticura Laboratories, De Dept.D, Malden, 
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Send coupon 
for free 
trial tube 


lor many years we have been 
making the ideal toilet soap. We 
blended palm and olive oils—th¢ 


balmy cosmetics of age-old 
fame. And millions of peopl 
have adopted this © Palmoliv« 
Soap. 

Six years ago we started to 
embody this blend in a shaving 
cram. And the first step was 
to ask a thousand -men the 
virtues they wanted in it. 

These were their  require- 
ments: 


First, a quick shave 


Nine-tenths of 
those men wanted 
quick shaves, 
above all. They 
did not like long 
brushing, finger 
rubbing, hot 





towels and delay. 

Tis in one So we made a 
minute cream which acts 
in one minute. 

Within that time the average 
beard absorbs 15% of water. 


And that is enough. This result 
is due to almost instant oil re- 
moval—the oil that coats the 
heard 


Next, liberal lather 


i Next, the 
aa wanted libe r a 
‘ Ft ) lather. And they 
’ wanted a little of 
the soap to go far. 
So we developed 
a cream which 
Multipliesitself multiplies itself 
ane 250 times in lather. 
A bit on the brush 
—only one-half gram—suffices 
for a shave. A single tube of 
Palmolive Shaving Cream 


serves for 152 shaves. 


Lather that remains 


Then they 
wanted a lather 
which maintains 





,itself without 
drying on the 
face. 

So we per- 

fecte ‘ ather 

Maintains itself h -. d & ! athe : 
10 minutes lich =maintains 


its creamy  ful- 
ness for ten minutes. That is 
ample time. . This lather does 
not need replacement. 





We Asked 1,000 Men 


“What is your conception of the ideal shaving cream?” 
By V. K. Cassady, B. S., M. S., Chief Chemist 


A soothing soap 
They wanted a 
soothing shaving 
cream. They 
wanted a_ lubri- 
cated razor, no ir- 
ritation, a_ pleas- 
ant after-effect. 
The best way 
ever known to 
those ends is our 
blend of palm and 
The lather is a lo- 





Leaves the face 
soft and smooth 


olive oils 
tion in itself. 


We made 130 creams 


We are experts in soap mak- 


ing. But it took us 18 months 
to attain this ideal shaving 
cream. We made up and tested 


Thus step by step 
these supremacies, 
shaving cream in 


130 formulas 
we attained 
and the best 
existence. 

Now we ask you to test it. 
Learn in how many ways it ex- 
cels. It will lead the way to 
a lifetime of delightful shaves. 

Send the coupon for a trial tube. 


10 Shaves FREE 


Simply insert your name and address 
and mail to 
Palmolive Company, Dept. 169 
Milwaukee, U.S. A. 





PALMOLIVE 


Shaving Cream 
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For Headache 
Pain, Colds 
Neuralgia 
Toothache 
Earache 
Lumbago 
Rheumatism 





Insist upon a 
“Bayer package,’* 
which contains 
safe, proper 
Directions. 
Proved safe by 
millions, 





“Bayer” introduced Aspirin to physicians 20 years ago. 


Handy tin boxes of 12 tablets cost but a few cents—Larger packages. 
Aspirin ia the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid 


ASX ALiznite — 
“ > Is Yours 

for the 
s Asking 


No. 3 . 
Keep it 10 Days Free 
yi, Ss Wear a LIZNITE GEM RING and 
pm be the envy of your friends. See if you 
can pall tg rom a high priced 4 piamond, 
Send your Name, ‘Address ~ yh 
Rin We | select, and one. — 
erful LIZNITE’ GEM_ RINGS, with all 
e fire and sparkle of the finest diamond 
will be sent you by return mail. 
Solid Gold Meanings 
And all ri Serevee 
with full ae cat LIZNITE ‘Gem. 
Select the one you like best: 
No. 1—$21.50 2—$17.50 3—$15.50 
No. 4— 15.50 6— 12.60 
Size must be included when ordering. 
When your LIZNITE GEM BING comes 
pay the mail man $4.60, balance $3.06 
monthly ontil paid. Money backs ‘any time 
within 10 days if not perfectly satisfied. 
} Get a Liznite Gem Ring Today 
THE LIZNITE GEM COMPANY 
“The House of Quality and Price’’ 
Dept430— 128 N, Wells St.,Chicage, Ill, 



























2Wwo to your measure, 
payable after received. 
Perfect fit, fine goods and tailor- 
ing, $20 saving, all guaranteed or 
no pay. SAMPLES FREE. [very 
man should write at once for our 
beautiful free book of cloth samples 
and correct fashions, explaining 
everything. peste letter or postal; 
just say, me your samples,” 
viiion by return mail 
, FREE. _ Important to every man. 
Write today sure. 
PARK TAILORING COMPANY 
1153 
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Please mention this magazine 


“DONT SHOUT” 


“I can hear you with the MORLEY 

HONE It is invisible, weight- 
less, comfortable, inexpensive 
No metal, wires nor rubber. Can 
be used by anyone, young or old. 
The Morley Phone for the 


DEAF 


is to the ear's what glasses are to 
the eyes. Write for Free Booklet 
in testimonials of 
sers all over the country. It 
describes causes of de afness; 
tells how and why the MORL EY 
PHONE affords relief. Over 
one hundred thousand sold, 


| THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 758, 26 S. 15 St., Phila 


















BANJO 
Uk | | Hawaiian Guitar, Violin, Mandolin, 
UlOLE Guitar.cornet, Tenor Banjo,Banjo,Ukulele 


tar, Hawaiin Guitar, Cornet, Tenor Banjo or Banjo abso- 
poet. free. Very sma‘l charge for lessons only. We guarantee suc- 
Complete outfit free, Write now. No obligation, 


ho charge. 
SLINGERLAND SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Inc, Dept.610 = ~ = 


KILL THE HAIR RCOT 


My method is the only way to prevent the hair from 
growing again. Easy, painless, harmless. No scafs 
Booklet free. Write today, enclosing 3 stamps We 
teach Beauty Culture 


D. J. MAHLER, 864 PP Mahler Park, Providence, R. |. 
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Dept. MO 1639, 








PAIR 


For Only 


$69 












DENIM 
OVERALLS 


“‘Tronbilt’”’ 


Don’t miss this remark- 
able value. 


' SEND NO 
MONEY 








Compare these with 
overalls sold at $3 
or more. Don’t send a 
penny now. Pay post- 
man only $2.69 plus 
postage on arrival. Then 
examine these ‘‘Ironbilt’’ 
overalls. If not the 
most remarkable bargain 
ever heard of, return 
and get your money 
Sizes in 

54. Extra 





sizes in waist 46 to 54, 
50 cents extra. 
Only two pairs to a 
customer at this price. 


WAREWELL COMPANY 


ADVERTISING SECTION 





Genuine Blue 


Just think! 2 pair of 
overalls for 


$2.69. Another glaring 
example of the money 
you save by buying di- 
rect from us. Made of 
heavy fast color blue 
denim. Strong rein - 
forced seams. Heavy 
pocket linings. Plenty 
of pockets all around. 
Cut large and roomy 


Philadelphia, Pa. 








PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 
Remove: Dandruff—Stops Hair Falling 
Restores Color and 
Beauty to Gray and Faded Hair 
H0e and $1.00 at druggists 
Hiscox Chem. Wks. Patchogue. N. Y. 


Removes Corns, Callouses, ete., 
HINDERCORNS oes orns, Callouses, ete 


s all pains, ensures comfort 








to the feet, makes walking easy. 15 cents by mail or at 
Druggists. Hiscox Chemical Works. Patchogue. N. 
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For DAYS 


You assume no obligation by accepting our invitation to wear a Hexnite 
Gem for 10 days. Send your name and address. The ring you select 
will be shipped for your approval, charges prepaid. Upon arrival, de- 
posit only $4.50 with the postman and then wear the gem for 10 full 
days. If you can tell it from a diamond, send it back and your money 
will be refunded. Either satisfaction or no sale. If you decide to buy, 
send only $3.00 monthly until the amount of $16,650 is paid. The price is 
the same for any of the 5 rings shown. The mountings are solid gold 
and are set with guaranteed Hexnite Gems weighing almost 1 carat. 
Decide on the ring you want, Order by number and do not forget to 
state the finger size. Send TODAY for our 32 page catalog illustrating 
hundreds of bargains. Write to Dept. 604-A. 


The Hexnite Co., 116 Nassau St., New York, N.Y. 
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why 





T takes but amoment—to mark the career 
of your choice, sign your name, clip out 


and mail. 


Yet that simple act has started more than 
two million men and women toward success. 
In city, town and country all over the 
world men are living contented lives in 
happy, prosperous homes— because they 


clipped this coupon. 


In every line of business and industry, 
in shops, stores, offices, factories, in mines 
and on railroads, men are holding impor- 
tant positions and receiving splendid. sal- 
aries—because they clipped this coupon. 


You too can have the position you want 
in the work you like best, a salary that will 
give you and your family the home, the 
comforts, the little luxuries you would like 
No matter what your age, 
your occupation, your education, or your 


them to have. 


means—you can do it! 


All we want is a chance to prove it. 
Then mark and mail this coupon. There's 


isn’t it? 


no obligation and not a penny of cost. 
thing that takes but a moment, but it is the most 
important thing you can do today. 














That’s fair, 
It’s a little 


Do it now! 


(ome eee eee eee cee TEAR OUT HERE cee cee ee eee oe Gee 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


BOX 3000-C 


Explain, without obligating me, h 
or in the subject, before which lm 


ELEOTRIOAL ENGINEFR 
Electric Lighting and Railways 
Electric Wiring 

Telegraph Engineer 
Telephone Work 

MECHANICAL ENGINEER 


Mechanica! Draftsman 
Machine Shop Practice 
Toolmaker 


Gas Engine Operating 

OIVIL ENGINEER 

Surveying and Mapping 

MINE FOREMAN OR ENGINEER 

STATIONARY ENGINEER 
arine Engineer 

Ship Draftsman 

ARCHITECT 

Contractor and Builder 

Architectural Draftsman 

Concrete Builder 

Structural Engineer 

PLUMBING AND HEATING 

Sheet Metal Worker 

Textile Overseer or Supt. 

Cc sT 


SCRANTON, PA. 


wIcan qualify for the position, 
rk X. 


(] BOOKKEEPER 
Stenographer and Typist 
| Private Secretary 





‘or 
Commercial Law 
Cert. Public Accountant 
() Railway Accountant 
_J ADVERTISING 
C) Window Trimmer 
_j Show Card and Sign Ptg. 


SALESMANSHIP 
CIVIL SERVICE 


Poultry Raising 
Railroad Position 

LJ BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 
TRAFFIC MANAGER 


Common School Subjects 
ILLUSTRATING 


Mathematics 1] Teacher 





Cartooning \s Spanish 








Pharmacy L? Navigation LU Banking 
Name nn 
Present Business 
NE a ee ————n 

reet 
and No._ we a 
City. State 





Canadians may send this coupon tothe International 
Correspondence Schools Canadian, Lid., Montreal, Canada 


Please mention this magazine When answering advertisements 
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$998 For This eninn 

Suauchame | Auto Owners 
Here is an amazing ae Pp To introduce the best auto- 
Think of it!.A wonderful GEX- Skirt mobile tires in the world. 
LIN skirt of most becoming 


Made under our new and ex- 
TO you only, $208. DIIEC wd clusive Internal Hydraulic 


price. Compare with Expansion Processthat elimi- 
skirts offered for « a Nioe Oat Ste . 
Showhore. Only one nates w-Out—Stone-Bruise— 
Rim Cut and enables us to sell 
our tires under a 
























Prt ote inn Sete ect rates ey 





a customer during 
this introductory sale. 
Notice the remark-, 







—_— 























i able high lustre. 
{ 10,000 MILE 
4 3 
t 
GUARANTEE 
t 

8 buttons. 

Skirt gracefully We want am agent in every 
‘ Son Sol games community to use and intro- 

ed : all around duce these wonderful tires at 

ae hae our astonishingly low prices 

full, “Made of to all motor car owners. 

€ c 

genuine FREE TIRES forYOUROWNCAR 
Site “which con to a representative in cach community. 
: W: 

rite for booklet fully describing this new 








process and explaining our amazing intro- 
ductory offer to owner agents. 


Hydro-United Tire Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, P. 





Just pay pide 
$2.98 plus post- § 
age, then see ar 
try on this skirt 
If not delighted 
in every Way. 
your money will 
be returned in full 
at once. Colors 
Navy 
























yf rom “ Styles, colors and 

izes, famous Ranger bicycles. De- 

free on approval, from maker-direct-to- 

28. Save $10 to > immedis wees 

mmediate iso 

to Pay session ‘on ‘our 

Ltn Easy Payment plan. Parents often 

advance first deposit. Energetic boys earn the 
small monthl. paym ments thereafter. 

orns, wheels, lamps and 

Oe © at Bel oiey- wices. 

SEND NO MO! big free Ranger 

Catalog, marvelous prices po 3 terms. 
CYCLE COMPANY 


| Dept. F.4 Chicago. Ill. 


| Stop p Using a Truss | 


DIAMONDS ee ae 
\ WATCHES 






30” ays’FreeTrial ei | 





33 
= 
a 
e 
wv 
Bil. 
- 
Sos 
Se 
es 






rT number : : . 

SP 1543. Send no WAREWELL COMPANY 
. b te 

— oo ee, Ree Po 


























it is only a make-shift, ‘ 
a false prop against a pl 
collapsing wall, and that ol 






is a better way, which 
means that tiresome, tu 
torturous trusses can be ar 
at ge away forever, gr 
it’s all because St 
Stuart's PLAPAO-PADS he 
aredifferent 
medicine soulinnane 
made self-adhesive pur- 
posely to prevent slip- fee 
ping and afford an yo 
arrangement to hold the Of 
parts securely in place. Dr 
NO STRAPS, 
BUCKLES OR 
SPRINGS 
ATTACHED, 
cannot slip. so 
cannot chafe or 
press against the 
pubic bone. 
Thousands have treated themselves in the privacy of 
the home, and report most obstinate cases cured—no 







DIAMONDS 
hen HEARTS 















Alsoa splendid assortment of the new en- 
gtaved, pierces Rings, White and Green 
Solid Gold, fine brilliant Diamonds; 
Diamond Ia Vallieres, Bar Pins, Ear 
Screws, Scarf Pins, Cuff Links, W atches, 
Wrist Watches, etc. Send today for 
Catalog and make your selections. 

We pay all shipping charges. 


f “ 
CREDIT TERMS Bifdown: tance = “eaual 





























amounts, payable month Ds 
delay from work, Soft as velvet—easy to apply—inex- 

MENCCEPTED pensive. Proves of recove ds natural, 30 aft terwards 

no use for trusses. Awarded Go edal Internationa 

THE NATIONAL CREDIT JEWELERS Exposition, Rome; Grand Prix, Paris. Write us today to 

3 108 N. State Street, Chicago, Ili, prove it by sending TRIAL PLAPAO, FREE. Address, 

STORES 1m LEADING CITIES Plapao Laboratories, Block 27, St. Louis, Mo. 
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72% Yearly Increase Guaranteed 


SPECIAL TERMS—Ten months credit on any 

article selected from the SWEET catalog. No 

money in advance. Shipment made for your ex- 

amination, First payment to be made only after 
you have convinced yourself 
that SWEET values cannot 
be equalled, If not what you 
wish, return at our expense, 
Any diamond bought of us may 
be returned for exchange at an 
increased value of 74% more 
than you paid 


No Red Tape—No Delay 


transaction CONFIDEN- 

" ‘t do justice to 
B yourself and your dollars unless 

you_inspect our unusual values 

in Diamonds, b acgyer pada 

Silverware, Leat 

Send TODAY for Sweet Colored 


De Luxe C atalog. Write NOW to 
“THE HOUSE OF QUALITY 


LW- SWEET INC. 


{650-1660 BROADWAY, NEW YORKIL 


Sweet's Cluster; 
7 Fine Diamonds, set 
in Platinum. Looks 
like 1% carat Ly 
taire. Price, $62.5 





Dr. Lawton’s Guaranteed 


FAT REDUCER 





FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


will show reduction tak- 


ing place in 11 days or 
money refunded. The 
Reducer (not electri- 
eal) reduces unsightly 
parts promptly, reduc- 
ing only wher you 
wish to lose and thr 
Lawton Method = dis- 
solves and eliminates 


superfluous fat from the 
system, Easily followed 
directions do not require 
exercises, starving, med- 
icine or treatments; not i 
only rids you of fat but 
improves appearance and 
general health, brings 
physical and mental vig 





or and enables you to 
regain and retain your 

normal weight. Dr. 

Lawton (shown in pic 

ture) reduced from 211 to 152 Ibs, This reducer 
and genuine method have been the means whereby a 
great number of fat people throughout the United 
States and elsewhere have casily gotten rid of un- 
healthy, disfiguring fatty tissue without discomfort. 
Any stout man or woman can obtain these results 
whether 10 or 100 Ibs. overweight, look better and 
feel better. The complete cost is 85.00. Send for 
your reducer today. Remember it is guaranteed. 
Office hours 10-4 daily. 


Dr. Thomas Lawton, 120 West 70th St., Dept. 188, New York 
4 1AMOND 


FRE RING OFFER 


Just to advertise our famous Hawaiian im. 
diamonds-—the grenieet discovery the world 
has ever known. will sen apeotutel 
free this I4k gold % ting, cet with « 1-2 
Hawaiian im. diamond—in poagsits) ting bo: 
ones paid. Pay eT 

arges to cover posta; ca a ES RLS 
handling, etc. If you can tell Nit from a real 
diamond return and ames ey refunde Onl 
10,000 given away. nd no money. Answ 
quick, Send size of dooer 


KRAUTH & REED, Dept.412 


MASONIC TEMPLE CHICAGO 






Please mention this magazine 
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lia LEARN 


Advertising! 





||| —by MAIL, in Spare Hours 


DVERTISING will advance you further in 
| one year than a lifetime at irksome work. 
The man who knows advertising is in demand to 
sell the goods of others. He is better able to 
sell himself. 


Face the facts 


The big secret of success is the right 
start. How hard you work doesn’t 
count—or even how much you know. 
It’s what you learn that means most 
The minute you graduate from Page-Davis 
your services have a marked value. You 
become master of yourself, master of your P. W. Lennen 
future. Your work then directly affects 
sales—profits, and is paid for accordingly. 


Adve rtising 
Manager, The 
Royal Tail ors 


The most opportunities 
and by far the biggest pay 


Advertising ability is the one line in which the 
supply has never yet equalled the demand. Advertising 
men and women were never so wanted as 1ight now. 
That's why so many business houses ask our vocational 
department's help in filling advertising positions. Some 
of our graduates of four and five years back are draw- 
ing salaries most bank presidents would envy. 


We guarantee to teach you 
Advertising is so interesting, it is 
easily and quickly learned. Our course 
covers every branch: National Publicity, 
Mail Order Advertising, Agency Work, 
Retail Store, and in addition the princi- 
ples of modern business organization 
WRITE for this free book telling 
just what you have wanted 
to know about advertising. Photographs 
of nationally-known advertising men: ex- 
amples of their work—in colors. Explains 
our course, terms, how to start. Inve sti 
gate this important-money Set today, 





Sam C. Dosss 


Director of Ad 
vertising 
Coca-Cola 





Use 
Coupon 














Lo, 
a Se | 








PAGE- -DAVIS SOO, *pulding” Chicago 


Send free of charge, prepaid, your complete book on Advertising. 


fully explaining the Page-Davis course, and monthly payment rclan. 

| BPTTTT TOT ORT TUTTE TEC CONT CTE TE ST 

Fe PERT ET UAT LLL PPT tr ee ieee 
when answering advertisements 
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NAME POSITION | SALARY 
AUTOMOBILE A 
ENGINEER 1 25 wiix 


REPAIR MAN |*5() wits, 
CHAUFFEUR |$39Q) wrpy: 
































W/ 
Put Your Name 
On This Pay-Rol! 


Men like you are wanted for big-pay positions in the fascinating field 
of automobile engineering. We have made it easy for you to fit your- 
self for one of these,positions. You don’t have to goto school. You don’t 
have to serve an apprenticeship. Fifteen automobile engineers and spe- 
cialists have compiled a spare time reading course that will equip you to 
be an automobile expert without taking any time from your present work. 


AUTO BOOKS |=" 


Diagrams 
losion Motors 
in 


6 Volumes Shipped Free | iis in ans 


air 
Carburetorsand Settings 





Now ready for you—an up-to-the-minute six- 
volume library on Automobile Engineering, cover- 
ing the construction, care and repair of pleasure 
cars, motor trucks and motorcycles. Brimiming 
over with advanced information on Lighting Systems, Garage 
Design and Equipment, Welding and other repair methods. 
Contains everything that a mechanic or an engineer or a 
motorcyclist or the owner or prospective owner of a motor car 
ought to know. Written in simple language that anybody 


Valves, Cooling 
Lubrication 
Fly-Wheels 
Clutch 
Transmission 
Final Drive 
Steering Frames 
s 


Vulcanizing 

Ignition 

Starting and Lighting 
tems 





n Now 
TALE Trial 


can understand. Tastefully bound in American Morocco flex- Shop Kinks 

ible covers, gold stamped, 2650 pages and 2100 illustrations, tables Commercial Garage 
and explanatory diagrams. A library that cost thousands of dollars Design and Equipment 
to compile but that comes to you free for 7 days’ examination. Electrics 

Storage Batteries 

Care and Repair 


Motorcycles 
if] Cc a a Commercial Trucks 
Glossary 
Not acent to pay in advance. First you see the books in your 
own home or shop. Just mail coupon and pay express charges 
when books arrive. You can read them and study them for seven whole days 
before you decide whether you want to keep them or not. If you like the Dept 
books send only $2.80 in seven days and $3 a month until the special > & 594 
introductory price of $24.80 has been paid. (Regular price $45.00. & 
Along with the set goes a year’s consulting member- American 
ship in the American Technical Society. (Regular o Technical 
price $12.) This great bargain offer must soon ecanica 
be withdrawn. ? Society 
s d N Mm 4 Chicago, Illinois 
en fe oney ff, Please sont es the 6 
vO) t te Dil 
Don’t take our Ww ord 4 rginecring, for Tdave* eee 


Now forit See the books 4 collect net decide So bes. | 














4 











. h 7 f ll send $2.80 within 7 days and 

without cost. There is so the.balance at $3 a month until 
P * the $24.80 has been paid. Then y« 

much profit in this offer for you, ,4.¢29 243 receipt- showing that the 
that we urge you to waste not a $45 00 pet a Saene and the $12 Cc 
. Dy sviting Membership are mine and f: 

moment in sending for the paid for. If] think | can get along with. 

ks after the seven days’ trial 


books. Put the coupon in 7 ont the book ‘ 

the mails today. Send no 7 will return them at your expense. 
money—Just the coupon! 

American Technical 
Society, Dept. A-594 4 


Chicago, iil. Poon gnats Es te tata 


Name 


7 Address. ..++++++, ee vecececcesecessess . 





ne 
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My Way of Teaching Piano 
Was Laughed at in 1891 


But now, after over twenty-five years 
of steady growth, ! have far more stu- 
dents than were ever before taught by 
one man. I make them skilled players 
of the piano or organ in quarter the 
usual time at quarter the usual cost. 


To persons who have _ not 
previously heard of my method, 
this may seem a pretty bold 
statement. But I will gladly 
convince you of its accuracy by 
referring you to any number of 
my graduates in any part of the 
world. There isn’t a state in 
the Union that doesn’t contain 
many skilled players of the 
piano or organ who obtained 
their training from me by mail. 

Investigate by writing for my 
64-page free booklet, “How to 
Learn Piano or Organ.” 

My way of teaching piano or 
organ is entirely different from 
all others. Out of every four 
hours of study, one hour is spent 
entirely away from the keyboard— 
learning something about Har- 
mony and The Laws of Music. 
This is an awful shock to most 
teachers of the ‘old school,” 
who still think that learning 
piano is solely a problem of 
“finger gymnastics.”” When you 
do go to the keyboard, you 
accomplish twice as much, be- 
cause you understand whal you 
are doing. Within four lessons 
I enable you to play an inter- 
esting piece not only in the 
original key, but in ‘all other 
keys as well. 

I make use of every post 
scientific help—many of whicl 
are entirely unknown to the aver- 
age teacher. My patented in- 
vention, the COLOROTONE, 
sweeps away playing difficulties 
that have troubled students for 
generations. By its use, Trans- 
position—usually a “nightmare” 
to students—becomes easy and 
fascinating. With my fifth les- 
son I introduce another impor- 
tant and exclusive invention, QUINN-DEX. Quinn- 
Dex is a simple, hand-operated moving picture device, 
which enables you to see, right before your eyes, every 
movement of my hands at the keyboard. You actu- 
ally see the fingers move. Instead of having to 
reproduce your teacher’s finger movements from MEM- 
ORY—which cannot be always accurate—you have 


Marcus Lucius Quinn Conservatory of Music 
Studio AF-24, 598 Columbia Road, Boston, 25, Mass. 
































DR. QUINN AT HIS PIANO 
From the Famous Sketch by Schneider 
Exhibited at the St. Louis Exposition 


the correct models before you during every minute of 
practice. The COLOROTONE and QUINN-DEX 
save you months and years of wasted effort. They 
can be obtained only from me, and there is nothing 
else, anywhere, even remotely like them. 

Men and women who have failed by other methods 
have quickly and easily attained success when studying 
with me. In all essential ways you are in closer touch 
with me than if you were studying by the oral method— 
yet my lessons cost you only 43 cents each—and they 
include all the many recent developments in scientific 
teaching. For the student of moderate means, this 
method of studying is far superior to all others, and even 
for the wealthiest students there is nothing better at any 
price. You may be certain that your progress is at all 
times in accord with the best musical thought of the 
present day, and this makes all the difference in the world. 

My Course is endorsed by distinguished musicians who 
would not recommend any course but the best. It is for 
beginners or experienced players, old or young. You ad- 
vance as rapidly or as slowly as you wish. All necessary 
music is supplied without extra charge. A diplema is 
granted. Write to-day, without cost or obligation, for 64- 
page free booklet, “How to Learn Piano or Organ.”’ 


FREE BOOK 





——— wane FREE BOOK COUPON. 


QUINN CONSERVATORY, Studio AF-24 
598 Columbia Road, Boston, 25, Mass. 


Please send me, without cost or obligation, your free 





booklet, ‘‘ How to Learn Piano or Organ,” and full par- 
ticulars of your course and special reduced Tuition offer. 
Name sopssialice ested ieagaieihadlins 
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98 For This Stunning 
Georgette 


SILK 
Waist 


Direct 
To You 






Here is an amazing bargain that you will congratulate your- 
self for having been shrewd enough to purchase. Wonderful 
Georgette Silk Waist for only $2.98. There is a freshness 
and alluring charm about this waist that is irresistible. The 
front is embroidered with contrasting silk, which is heavily 
raised, creating an unusually chic effect. The beauty of the 
smart round neck has been enhanced by the dainty hemstitched 
collar. A charming row of attractive pearl] buttons on the side 
closes the waist. Sleeves are cut full and hemstitched at cuffs. 
The Georgette Silk is of wonderfully fine quality and very 
durable. Send no money now. Pay postman only $2.98 plus 
postage—money back at once if not delighted. Colors, White. 
Flesh or Peach. Sizes 34 to 46 Extra sizes 48 to 54, 50c 
extra. Order by number GW1690. 


WAREWELL CO., Dept. GW. 1690, Philadelphia, Pa. 























SEXUAL KNOWLEDGE- 


320 PAGES, ILLUSTRATED, CLOTH 
By Winfield Scott Hall, M.D., Ph.D. 


SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN 


What every young man and 
Every young woman should know 
What every young and and 
Every young wife should know 
What every parent should know 
plain wrapper. Table contents and commendations on request. 
AMERICAN PUB.CO., 384 Wi Bidg., Philad 




















50 vonTH! I. 

Raliroad 
7 9 Jewe Quality 
This month’s Bulletin smashes the 
terms—boosts the quality, lowers 
the price. No security—no in- 
terest. We t you. 


SENT ON APPROVAL 


You do not risk a penny. This 
beautiful watch will be sent you on 
30 days Free Trial. A new deal for 
square people. Write now for this 
big special offer. A postal will do. 

pHARRIS-GOAR, COMPANY 
5 CITY, MO. 















This Smile Says 
“I Hear Clearly” 


If you are hard of hearing you have embar- 


rassing moments—so do your friends. Is it 
not worth while to see if all this embarrass- 
ment can be avoided? 

100,000 persons are now hearing clearly by aid of the 
Acousticon. 

New York Physician says “It is of great value 
to me. I should have been ‘obliged to give up the 
practice of medicine long ago if, I had not obtained 
this best of all devices for the aid of hearing.’ We 
offer you the 


1921 Acousticon 
For 10 Days’ FREE TRIAL 
No Deposit—No Expense 


Just write, saying “T am erg! of hearing and will try 
the Acousticon.’ Give it a fair trial amid familiar 
surroundings—thus you can best tell what it will do for you. 

Remember, however, that the Acousticon has patented 
features which cannot be duplicated. So no matter what 
your past experience has been send for your free trial 
today. 


Dictograph Products Corp. 
1442 Candler Bidg., New York City, N. Y. 





When you have read this copy buy a copy 
of Popular Magazine. It’s full of variety, and every 
story in it isinteresting. It will give yon excellent read- 
ing until the next number 


Play the Hawaiian Guitar 


Just Like the Hawaiians! 


Our method of teaching is so simple, plain and easy 
that you begin on a _ piece with your first lesson. 
In half an hour you can play it! We have reduced 
the necessary motions you learn to 
only four—apd you acquire these 
in a few minutes. Then it is only 
a matter of practice iv acquire the 
weird, fascinating tremolos, stacca- 
tos, slurs, and other effects that 
make this instrument so delightful. 
The Hawaiian Guitar plays 
any kind of music, both the 
melody and the  accompani- 
ment. Your tuition fee in- 
cludes a_ beautiful Hawaiian 
Guitar, all the necessary 
picks and steel bar and re 
complete lessons and pieces of 
music, 

Special reneeean for lessons if you have 

ur own guitar. 


Send Coupon NOW 
Get Full Particulars FREE 













First Hawaiian Conservatory of Music, Inc. 
233 Broadway NEW YORK 


I am interested inthe HAWAIIAN GUITAR. Please send com- 
plete information, special price offer, etc., etc. 


NAME......... 
ADDRESS.. 
DO iss Leanne Hedatess 


BRATE 660.0 ccistsiexs whence wedded Rabeiets iS: 
Write Name and Address Clearly 
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HE SATURDAY EVENING POST, in its issue of October 9, tells the story. He was a re- 

tiring fellow—iarely ever asserted himself. Didn’t have much to say. He blushed when- 
ever a girl spoke to him. 

But he did a lot of thinking and away back in his mind something whispered the old mes- 
sage “Knowledge is Power.” So he began using his spare hours in studying the job above him. 
As he studied, he not only gained knowledge that enabled him to do his work better but his 
concentrative powers and his confidence increased. 

One day the foreman didn’t turn up. The superintendent and the general manager came 
into the shop discussing the foreman’s sudden death. “Where will we find a man to take his 
place?” 

And then like a flash, the modest young man realized the power he had been accumulat- 
ing. With new-born confidence, he stepped before the bosses and explained that for two years 
he had been quietly preparing for a bigger job—that he could handle the foreman’s work. 

Said they together: “You are foreman!” 

America everywhere needs men like this earnest young man—men of vision who see that 
what they put into their heads, through the study of practical subjects, is the best-paying in- 
vestment, for it brings not only more money but greater opportunity, larger responsibility, 
and bigger manhood. 

Many thousands of men in high positions today look back with satisfaction to a spare- 
hour course completed with the aid of earnest Y. M. C. A. instructors. Last year the Y. M. 
C. A. gave on to more than 107,000 men and boys who believed in such use of their 
spare wk Today, with correspondence instruction added to their day and evening classes, 
the Y. M. GA Schools are teaching more men than ever before. The list below suggests a 
few of he 180 courses now offered—something for every ambitious man. 


SEND HIS INQUIRY COUPON 








arn a 
er ee | United Y. M. C. A. Schools, 
St an d at d s am | Dept. 51-A, 375 Lexington Ave., New York City 
Cc or r espondence i Please give full information about the position or home-study course I have marked. 
Instruction i Salesman English Courses Illustrator 
* i Stenographer Auto Mechanics Steam Engineer 
Business Law Radio Operator Machine-Shop Practice 
§ Business English Concrete Engineer Plumber 
Better Letters Banking Farm Motor Mechanic 
i Factory Management Bookkeeper Poultry Husbandry 
i echanical Engineer Civil Engineer Architect 
Draftsman Surveyor Building Contractor 
| Advertising Man Electrical Engineer Agricultural Courses 
} Accountant Electrician Mathematical Courses 
Name and 
I Occupation 
* Address 
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MET Sam Goodwin on the street this 
morning and when I shook hands with 5 

him he clapped his left hand over his i 
collar and kept it there like a dust protector. 


“Gotasorethroat?” linquired sympathetically. 





























“No, Lain’t,” he snorted. “I’m concealin’ my 
collar, which is a mess if you want to know. ’ 
But VIL be d— if I wouldn’t rather be % 
mistaken for a ten center than cut my throat 4 
with one of those stift chokers. ¢ 








“Whist,” says I, “if the governmint hears you 








they'll be passin’ a 19th amendment to stop k 
cussin’,. Come with me and I'll show youa s 
clever Jittle article that will take hold of that "| 


soft collar of yours and hold it up as neatand 
tidy as a stiff one and let you keep all the 
comfort that you’re so set on.” 








CU NR cts Sainte te omy 





“It’s lyin’ you are,” says Sam, “But I'll havea 
look at it anyway.” 









“Now he’s going around telling everybody 
how he discovered the Hol-Tite Collar Holder 
— Can you beat it?” 












The Hol-Tite grips the collar firmly and will not 
slip. Yet there are no pins, prongs or sharp edges 
to wear, tear or puncture the fabric. 











YOUR HABERDASHER AND JEWELER SUPPLY 
HOL-TITES FROM 650c TO $5.00 EACH. 


Collar Holder Co. 















SIDE VIEW 






PAT. 2°18-19+6-\5-20 
TRADE MARK REG. US. PAT.OFF, 


COLLAR HOLDER 


2 a 













col ars 











FRONT VIEW 


Holds Tight But Makes No Holes: 
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This Trade-mark iden- 
tifies genuine Boss 
Work Gloves, ae 
Be sure it ison i 
every pair 
vou buy, 

















“Indoors 


Boss Work Gloves 


EEP at least one pair at home. Rugged enough for the toughest 
Put them on for all hand work — flexible enough for the 
work. Boss Work Gloves protect free “feel” of a “finicky” job. 


the hands, and keep them clean, Boes Work Gloves come in 
while sweeping, dusting, beating three styles of wrist — ribbed, 
Tugs, sifting ashes, painting. band, and gauntlet. Sizes for men 

They are made from the finest and women, boys and girls. Ask 
quality of white canton flannel. for them by name at your dealer’s. 


The Boss line includes highest quality leather-palm, 
jersey, ticking, and canton flannel gloves and mittens. 


THE BOSS MEEDY — best quality, THE BOSS XTRA HEVY—finest grade 
medium weight canton flannel. of extra heavy canton flannel. 

THE BOSS HEVY—very best quality, THE BOSS WALLOPER—best quality, 
heavy weight canton flannel. heaviest weight canton flannel. 


THE BOSS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Kewanee, III. 


BoSS G WORK 


LOVE 
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N official of one of the largest concerns of its 

kind in tne United States recently asked us 
to put him in touch with men capable of earning 
$3,000 to $15,000 a year. His letter is typical of 
many others we receive stating the difficulty of 
finding men qualified for big jobs. 


UR success in training men and women has 
given us a nation-wide reputation among 
large business concerns for developing employees 
for positions paying $2,000 to $10,000 a year and 
up. Our service has the written endorsement of 
many leading corporation officials, bankers and 
business executives. 


‘THE practical value of this service has been 
tested by men holding responsible positions 
in practically every large corporation in this 
country. From 50 to 2,000 or more students and 
graduates can be found with many of the largest 
corporations such as STANDARD OIL CO., 
PENNSYLVANIA SYSTEM, FORD MOTOR 
CO., INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER CO., 
U. §. STEEL, SWIFT & CO., ete. In big cor- 
porations and small institutions—villages and 
cities—all over America, men are turning ambi- 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 


Dept. 465-R 


Please send me catal 


HIGHER ACCOUNTANCY: PERSONNEL & EMPLOY- 
Training for positions as Audi- MENT MANAGEMENT: 
tor, Comptroller, Public Ac- Training for Employers, Em- 
countant, Cest Accountant, ployment Managers, Execu- 
te tives, Industrial Engineers. 
MODERN FOREMANSHIP: 


e 
OMe: 
Training for Bar; LL.B.Degree. Training in the direction and 
: 


COMMERCIAL LAW handling of industrial forces 

Reading, Reference and Consul- —for Foremen, Sub-Foremen, 

tation Service for Eusiness Men. Contractors, Shop Superin- 
Oper BOOKKEEPING: tendents, etc. 

Training for position of Head INDUSTRIAL MANAGE- 

Bookk . MENT EFFICIENCY: Train- 


eeper 
BANKING AND FINANCE: 


ing for Production Managers 
for executive positions 


Department Heads, and all 


in sanks and Financial Institu- those desiring training in the 
tions. 48 factors of efficiency. 
Name. Present Position 
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Can You Fill This Job? 


and full information regarding the course and service I have marked with an X be- 
low Alsoa copy of your book, ‘Ten Years’ Promotion In One;’’ all without obligation to me. 





Wanted 
At $1,000 a Month! 


nies 





tion into money by utilizing the short cut which 
LaSalle training offers. Can you afford to stand still? 


HIGH GRADE positions are always seeking 
, oe of superior intelligence and train- 
ing. By our methods we find employees in sub- 
ordinate positions who need only the special train- 
ing we supply to make them high-priced mer. For instance, 
we develop a $20 a week ledger clerk into a $7,200 Auditor, a $70 
a month shipping clerk into the Traffic Manager of a big rail 
and steamship line; a $300 a month accountant into a $70,000 a 
year executive; a small town station agent into a successful 
lawyer and district attorney; a bookkeeper into a bank execu- 
tive, etc. 
A SHORT period of preliminary training by mail, under 
the personal direction of LaSalle experts, has been suf- 
ficient to increase the earning power of thousands of men 
from 100% to 600¢. 
IF YOU are really ambitious to place yourself in a position 
of higher executive responsibilities let us advise you how 
our training and service may be of advantage in solving vour 
personal problem of advancement. We have an organization 
of more than 1,750 people; financial resources exceeding 
$5,000,000 and representatives in all the leading cities of 
America. Our sole business is to help men to better positions. 


MAke and mail the coupon below, indicating the kind of 
position for which you would like to qualify. We will 
send full particulars, also a free copy of ““Ten Years’ Promo- 
tion in One,”’ the book that has been an inspiration to more 
than 250,000 ambitious men. Send for your copy now. 







Chicago, Ill. 


BUSINESS MANAGEMENT: 
Training for Official, Mana- 
erial, Sales and Executive 
‘ositions. 
USINESS LETTER WRIT- 
ING: Training for positions as 
. Correspondent, Mail Sales Di- 
rector, and executive letter- 
writing positions. 
Cureaeres MANAGEMENT — 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC: 
Fale pom | for positions as Rai 
road and I 







oO E SPEAKING: 
Training in the art of forceful, 
effective speech for Ministers, 
Salesmen, Fraternal Leaders, 
Politicians, Clubmen, etc. 
iC. P. A. COACHING FOR AD- 
VANCED ACCOUNTANTS: 
ares for State Board an 








ndustrial Traffic Man- Institute Examinations. 
ager, etc. ey SPANISH: 
moe - ENGLISH: Training for position as For- 
Training for Business Corres- fo Corresponderi' b- ° 
pondents and Copy Writers. ish-speaking countries. 


Addresa 
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The picture, the date and the title— 
you have them all—with an 


Autographic Kodak 


Catalogue free at your dealer's or by mati. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rocuester, N. Y. 




















